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a Reports Putting Down 
ud bv Air Force Rebels 


^NAKOBl - R^ fxtm ihe 
Krayte Air Force tried ■ to ovra- 
- . ■■throw President. Daniel -Arab Mci 
on Sanday, bot the stare ramosaid 
> •; that t^ ^^ harfbeep erBshadby 
loyalsections of the -armed forced 

- >-• .--A" military - directive broadcast 
—Sunday night over the radio called 

.■upon aU rebels still at large .to star- 
. reader -noth- their weapons by rioori 
' Monday. It said thosetbar foiled - 
to da so would face severe cense- 
qocnces. 

* {torn (he city center at 9 

...•jkfii* Said the a ty was dark and de- 
- 1 serlcd With the only sound an oo* 

; <aswjaal rifle shot 

. ; SfkBo Office Tilun Oyar ,. 

:7 PrcsuteqtMoi, in a .broadcast to 
. the p a rio a, thanked array leaders - 
■ ' and their men for “their total loy- 
..ritytoineand to the government 

- hod'lhe. people of Kenya.’* The' 
president, speaking from the State 
House, announced an indefinite 

'■ |.ni{^ciiifenr^ 

. ;7The!abds first look over the ra- 
>dh> -headquarter in Nairobi and 
annoimcedthat the “corrupt gov- 
- ernflaeatef Daniei Moi” had been 

- overthrow. The rebels, who called 
themscJves “The August lRcvoIu- 
~tkta,”said Mr. Moi’s “dictatorial” 
government was being overthrown . 

. because it had deviated from the 
■path of Kenyan democracy. 

One witness said that tr o ops l oy- ~ 
al io Mr. Mpj had had then neoccu- 
pied the broadcasting, headquar? 

- lets after heavy shooting.' After- 
ward came a broadcast statement . 
that tbc rebeHioo by “dements of . 

. dw air force" haid been crashed 
and that- Mr. Moi’s government 
was ve^mn^m charge 
. Mr. Moi apparently was at his 
-country home 120 miles (190 M- 
knneten) north of the capital when 
die coop 'attempt w& mounted 
about 6ajh. Ten. hours later, he 
was seen driving into the cental, 
smiling and. waving at people, on- - 
der the escort oftoree triuklbads 




DaddAnpMoi 

of soldiers. His later broadcast was 
the first direct word from him. 

Although <he go ve r nm ent said it 
had pm down the rebellion, insur- 
gents were barricading some of the 
roads leading to the center of 
Nairobi, and a police spokesman 
said “mopping up 11 operations 
were continuing at the Embakasi 
air base, about five outride 
the capital. _ . 

Sources speaking by telephone 
from the center of Nairobi said fir- 
ing .continued during the after- 
noon. At least some of it was com- 
ing from security forces firing into 
the air to frighten away looters. 

‘ The sources said that the police 
had responsbxKty for law and or- 
der in the center. The armed forces 

- rmutmerf allay lo cations . 

Motorists 'reported being 
stopped and robbed at. the road- 
blocks, and civilians were looting 
stores throughout the d^r. Wit- 


nesses said some of Uw looters 
were smashing windows of auto- 
mobile showrooms and stealing 
can. 

Nairobi tourist hotels were 
packed with vacationing foreign- 
ers, and they stayed indoors during 
tbetnrnxnL 

One hotel said a group of tour- 
ists arriving in the capital from the 
countryside were ordered off their 
bus miles from the city by soldiers 
who told them to stay inside a 
nearby bouse. 

Center of Revolt 

According to police, the center 
of the rebellion was the Embakasi 
air base, which adjoins Jomo 
Kenyatta International Airport. 
The sources said the rebels were 
mostly noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men. 

Diplomatic sources said the 
coup attempt was launched while 
major units of the Nairobi garrison 
were regrouping away from the 
city after maneuvers. 

They said the rebels first seized 
the airport, robbing the civilian 
employees and forcing them to 
wane back to Nairobi. 

The first word of the coup came 
when Leonard Mam bo, one of 
Kenya’s best-known announcers, 
made a statement in Swahili, the 
main language in Kenya, on the 
state radio. Mr. Mam bo reportedly 
was taken from his house by the 
rebels to make the broadcast 

Resistance by loyalist army 
units reportedly began about three 
hours after the rebels announced 
the coup. 

The coup attempt followed a pe- 
riod of increasing tension in 
Kenya as Mr. Moi cracked down 
on dissidents and said he would 
stop what he called plans to 
foment anarchy and totalitarian- 
ism. 

Former Vice President Ogjnga 
Odinga and a dissident, George 
Any ana. were detained indefinitely 
on security grounds in June. 
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Beirut Airport Captured 
In Fierce Israeli Assault; 
9th Cease-Fire Is Called 




Behind a Lebanese Radio anteiuta, smoke rose from bombings 
Sunday by Israeli jets on Palestinian positions in West Beirut 


Compiled frv Our Staff From Dupauiua 

JERUSALEM — Israeli forces 
carried out a major offensive Sun- 
day against Palestinian guerrillas 

in Beirut, and Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon said Israel had cap- 
tured the city’s international air- 
port. 

In one of the biggest actions of 
the eight-week war, Israeli planes, 
ships and artillery bombarded 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
strongholds for about 14 hours be- 
fore a cease-fire was arranged. It 
was the longest period of air at- 
tacks since the start of the Israeli 
siege or Beirut. 

The truce, the ninth since the 
siege began, went into effect aL 5 
p.m. (1500 GMT). A previous 
cease-fire, broken Sunday, had 
been arranged Friday evening. 


The United Nations Security 
Council, meanwhile, demanded an 
immediate cease-fire and a halt to 
all military activities in Lebanon. 
The new truce was going into ef- 
fect as the council voted. 

The co uncil also authorized Sec- 
retary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar to send UN observers im- 
mediately to monitor the situation 
in and around the city. 

Sarkis Ca&s in Envoys 
After the vote, the Israeli dele- 
gate, Yehuda Blum, said that to be 
effective, a cease-fire must be ob- 
served by all, but that “the terror- 
ists,” as he called the PLO, had 
consistently violated the other 
cease-fires in recent weeks. 

Lebanese radio reported that 
President Elias Sarkis called in the 


New Call for Resistance Is Issued by Solidarity 
As Crowd in Warsaw Urges Release of Walesa 


Moi Cominitled to Kenyatta’s Path 

But Rule Has U <come Harsher Amid Economic Woes 


- ingo^ i^:b«en an elected repre- 
NAIRjOBl — ^ Daniel Arap Moi, aentative of the popple since 1955 
host regime apparently survived and. was dose to the center of the 


a coup attempt Sunday, emerged .. fc» independence. , 

from Ibe shadow erf Jomo Kenyatr . - Hk roots in asnmUetimicffotip 
ta to become Keuya’s second pies- -r- he is from the Tugen subdivr- 


ta to become Kenya’s second presy 
iden£ He pledged, to uphold his 
predecessor? policies but' wielded 
a new broom to sweep out corrapr .. 
tion and tribalism. . . 

. . The tad, reserved fpqner school- 
master pTOnnsedlo retain the prin- 
ciples by winch Kenya had devel- 
oped into one of Africa’s most se^ 
cure and successful states since af- 
'ter'iri'UDdepimdknro^from Britain 
in 1963.'- 

• But he immediately laid the em- 


- 7 - he is from, the Tugen subdm- 

him an advantage in the struggle to 
unite the scores of tribes in Kenya. 

The aristocratic Mr. Moi was 
the co m promi se candidate to suc- 
ceed the aging president when he 
died. He emerged from a power 


straggle between Charles Njonjo, a 
-cnSaud-order advocate who is 
now mtnisiCT of constitutional af- 
fairs, and Mwai KTbaki. a moder- 
ate. 

Mr. Moi inherited a vast array 
of problems stemming from cor- 
ruption and vendettas, mainly 
based on tribal differences. He has 
rched heavily on advice from Mr. 
Kibaki and Mr. Njonjo, a member 
of dominant Kikuyu tribe, wbosc 
support was vital to his accession. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

WARSAW — The Solidarity in- 
dependent trade union issued a 
new call Sunday for resistance to 
martial law, and thousands of 
Poles flashed victory signs and 
chanted demands for the release of 
union leader Lech Walesa at cere- 
monies marking the 38th anniver- 
sary of the Warsaw uprising. 

The recorded appeal by Zbig- 
niew Bujak, a fugitive Solidarity 
leader, was broadcast from atop a 
monument to veterans of the 
“home army” who launched the 
city’s uprising against Nazi occu- 
piers on Aug. 1, 1944. 

Warsaw’s Powazld Cemetery, 
where the broadcast took place, 
was a scene of confusion as mili- 
tary bands played at official cere- 
monies a few yards from a chant- 
ing and ring in g crowd commemo- 
rating the Polish deaths. 

“We shall fight for tne rights of 
Solidarity,” the message by Mr. 
Bujak said. "We shaU fight for the 
revival of independent unions. We 
shall fight for the release of our 
colleagues.” The message was re- 
peated three times. 

The statement by Mr. Bujak, 
who evaded internment when mar- 
tial law was declared test Dec. 13 
was another bold stroke by the 
suspended union’s underground 
leadership, which also called last 
week for new protests and demon- 
strations. 


nepotism and tribalismr wmch he 
bad opposed duiing inore than 10 
: yrans as vice president and interior 
minister. j J . 

- Predictions of -sorest' following 
the death of Mx. Kenyatta in Aug- 

v.’asC 1978, : after J5. yura.pf iwhvid: 

: ual .and inching' role, were con- 
f ounded sriien ML Moicoiifident- 
' lyasamiedpowtfnnder the provi- 
V rions df ibexonstitutimi. 

• It- was one of th'e tew constitu- 
tional transitions of power in post- 
cokmialAfiica. '' : 

Ded^ratioh 

: Tbe oitiy candidate of the ruling 
party, the Kenya African National 
Umc^XKAJrfU), Mr. Moi was far- 
. rhafly dedmedpreadentfor therr- 
makider of Mr a Kenyatra’s term of 
. office," on Oct, 10; , 1978. He was- 
v - .dected to- a full fivtiryear term on 
' Nov, 8, 1979. — 

Kenya. 1 until recently enjoyed a 
booming economy on the strength 
of a lucrative Tourist industry and 
vast tea plantation*. 

, Recently^ however, Mr. Moi has 
come under attack from liberal dc- 
mentsia K^yansociety fw his in- 
,,cxeasangly autocratic adrninistra- 
tkm and rfinmrishiii g tolerance for . 

- ^^^^ ontothc defdisiveby the 
deteriorating economy and grow- 
ing .food shortages^ Mr. Moi has 
increasingly used force to sflence 
ppporitfoti. 

£■ p ne-Party State 

' In’ June, -Kenya became a one- 
party statc with the passing of two 
: constitatimal ameMments eflbe- - 
outlawing' qpposttkm par- 
ties. 'Mr/ Moi also ' launched a 
. cradtdown on political dissent, 
Mamidg "outside ioreign forces” 
at the mi- 

yersity .for fomenting revolution. 
Since June 11 at leasl l l persons, 
m dudfrvg eight university lectur- 
ere. have beeB detained under so- 
; airityiawR -J ; 

' Last .week George Githii, editor, 
crf Tbe Standard, an English-lan- 
'* gnage daily newspaper, was fired 
• for ^pubfi^iing an editorial de- 
~ mandrng -the rel ease of political -<te- 
••••* t&mebs . artd - critkizHig constitu- 
tional allowing the gov- 

mtinent:to jafl opponents without 
• . trial -V ;Vr ... - • . 

‘ Ifcnyara nnfitery ^•fias-been re- • 

- ported restive In- recent months.' 
Thero Tarvtf 5<^n widespread ru- 
itiois l hat defense/oroes wore bera 
pafo .foe' (Wo .months earHer this 

-MA ™- .• 



In the calls last week the Soli- 
darity leaders denounced Gen. 
Wq/ciech JaruzeJski’s proposals for 
easing martial law and called for a 
campaign of peaceful protests cul- 
minating with nationwide demon- 
strations on Aug. 31. 

The set of statements signed by 
five union leaders who have ev ad- 

internees recently released by the 
Polish government appear to feel 
alienated from society. Page 2. 

ed internment also proposed the 
creation of an underground resist- 
ance movement to fight for an end 
to military rule, the release of re- 
maining internees and political 
prisoners, revival of Solidarity and 
the eventual achievement of a 
“self-governed republic.” 

The statements, dated July 28 
and made available to reporters on 
Saturday, were the strongest call to 
action by Solidarity’s leaders since 
martial law was declared. The doc- 
uments reached Western reporters 
through channels usually used by 
the underground leaders in the 
past and appeared authentic. 

The Solidarity leaders declared 
that in his speech to the Polish par- 
liament on July 21, Geo. Janizd- 
ski, leader of the martial-law gov- 
ernment, “discarded hope of social 
accord.” The general also an- 
nounced the release of two-thirds 
of the martial-law internees and 
said he would replace military rale 
with a government bolding ex- 
traordinary powers by year’s end if 
conditions have been “normal- 
ized.” 

Speech Assailed 

However, Solidarity’s state- 
ments asserted that Gen. Jaruzel- 
ski’s speech showed that he had 
only shifted his tactics. 


sions from the government and to 
achieve the “ long-range goal — 
building a self-governed republic.” 

The statement was titled “Pre- 
liminary Proposals” and did not 
spell out what measures the under- 
ground should take. 

The statements carried the sig- 
nature of five Solidarity leaders, 
the “temporary coor dinating com- 
mission of Solidarity.” Signing the 
documents were Mr. Bujak, former 
head of the union's Warsaw chap- 
ter; Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, from 
Wroclaw; Wladyslaw Hardek, 
from Kracow, Bogdan Lis, a for- 
mer deputy chair man of the union, 
and Eugentusz Szurmejko, a mem- 


ber from Gdansk who has not pre- 
viously signed clandestine state- 
ments. 

Warsaw Cross Removed 

WARSAW (UPI) — Polish au- 
thorities have removed the 40-fool 
floral cross cm central Victory, 
Square that honors the late Cardi- 
nal Stefan Wyszynslti and has be- 
come the symbol of the apposition 
movement. 

A witness said police removed 
the cross about 3 a.m. Sunday. By 
9 a.m., however, a bouquet of 
orange flowers bad been put in 
place, apparently to begin rebuild- 
ing the cross. 


U.S. special envoy to the Mideast, 
Philip C. Habib, and the ambassa- 
dors of the Soviet Union, France 
and Britain to protest Israeli 
bombings of residential neighbor- 
hoods. 

Premier Shafiq al-Wazzan called 
on all UN members to help stop 
the fighting, Beirut radio said. Mr. 
Wazzan expressed surprise at the 
attack following a declaration last 
week in Saudi Arabia by Arab del- 
egates, including the PLO, that the 
guerrillas were prepared to leave 
peacefully. 

Mr. Sharon told a radio inter- 
viewer at a command post near 
Beirut that the Israeli Army had 
taken complete control of the air- 
port, where for several weeks there 
had been periodic artillery battles. 
Mr. Sharon said the PLO had used 
positions there to attack Israeli 
forces. 

Lebanese news photographers 
said, however, that PLO forces still 
held a runway on the western edge 
of the airport and that forces from 
the two sides continued sniping at 
each other after the cease-fire took 
effect. 

The capture of the area would 
ease the way for an Israeli advance 
from the south. But Cabinet Secre- 
tary Dan Meridor said after an Is- 
raeli Cabinet meeting that the as- 
sault was not the beginning of a 
long-threatened invasion of West 
Beirut- 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin of Israel had instructed his 
Washington ambassador to convey 
to the Reagan administration Isra- 
el’s readiness for a cease-fire pro- 
vided it would be “absolute and 
mutuaL” 

Mr. Sharon said (he government 
still hoped that Mr. Habib, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s special envoy, could 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL4) 


Kremlin Willing to Cut Missiles 
If U.S. Forgoes Deployment Plans 


By Leslie R Gclb 

Mew York Tones Service 

WASHINGTON — The Soviet 
Union, in response to a U.S. pro- 
posal at the Geneva strategic arms 
talks, has offered to make substan- 
tial cuts in its intercontinental mis- 
sile and bomber forces, according 
to administration officials. 

.In return, the Kremlin is de- 
manding that the United States 
forgo deployment or new medium- 
range missiles in Europe and ac- 
cept stringent restrictions on fu- 
ture Cruise missile deployment. 

The Soviet proposal lumps to- 
gether long-range missiles and 
bombers; the proposal made by 
the United States in May is re- 
stricted to missiles. 

Specifically, the Soviet Union 
proposed earlier this month that 


“The further widening of the there be an equal ceiling for the 


chasm between those governing 
and those governed will dramati- 
cally lower chances for emerging 
from the crisis,” one document de- 
clared. 

Another said that from Aug. 16 


Soviet Union and the United 
States of 1,800 long-range missiles 
and bombers. 

Based cm latest Pentagon esti- 
mates, the Kremlin would have to 
cut back from its current total of 


to 31, “The presence. of our union 2,500 missiles and bombers and 


w 31 be exceptionally visible. 

“We cal] for strengthening 
poster and leaflet actions. We call 
cm union cells to organize peaceful 
demonstrations on Aug. 31. 

The statement, however, issued 
no call for a general strike. 

Aug. 16 will be the second anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
interfactory strike committee at 
the Gdansk shipyards. The com- 
mittee’s negotiations with the gov- 
ernment led to the signing on Aug. 


(he United States from 2,000. 

No Rejections Yet 

U.S. officials call the Soviet pro- 
posal unacceptable, noting that it 
rails far snort of President 
Reagan's proposal for even deeper 
reductions in intercontinental mis- 
siles, but at the same time they 
point out that neither side has for- 
mally made any rejections. The 
taflcti began in Geneva on June 29 
and the first round is expected to 


31, 1980, erf the Gdansk agree- be adjourned in mid- August. 


FRENCH CRASH gnis 44 CHILDREN — Forty-four children and nine adults were 
titled Sttunby near Beaune, France, when two buses, carrying cfaOdren i to sranmerc&mft 
crashed into vehicles on a rain-soaked highway. It was France’s worst rood accnfaant Page 2. 


meats that laid the legal founda- 
tion for the founding of Solidarity. 


Mr. Reagan’s proposal is for a 
common cefling of 850 long-range 


A third document released Sat- missiles, down from 2350 on the 
urday said that operation of a na- Soviet side and 1,600 on the U.S. 
tional “underground movement” side. The 850 missiles for each 
was the only way to extract conces- would be allowed to cany no more 


than 5,000 nuclear warheads, 
down one- third from what the 
Pentagon now estimates as 7,500 
for the Kremlin and 7,100 for the 
United States. Of these 5,000 mis- 
sile warheads, each side would be 
restricted to no more than 2300 on 
land-based missiles. 

The rival proposals proceed 
from profoundly conflicting views 
of the present balance of nuclear 
power. 

Major Differences 

While the Reagan administra- 
tion believes that the Soviet Union 
has “a definite margin of superiori- 
ty,” the Kremlin argues that there 
is parity. While the United States 
says (he real problem is the large 
Soviet land-based missiles capable 
of a devastating first strike, tire So- 
viet Union sees the problem as 
that of containing superior U.S. 
weaponry at sea and in the air, and 
also stoppling the deployment of 
new U.S. land-based missiles in 
Europe. 

Thus, the U.S. proposal deals 
mainly with reducing the number 
of missiles, particularly land-based 
ones, relatively quickly. The Soviet 
proposal covers land-based and 
sea-based missiles without distinc- 
tion, and long-range bombers and 
Cruise missiles as well, and at- 
tempts to reduce them over a peri- 
od of time. 

Separate negotiations are now 
under way in Geneva on interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Reagan has proposed 
forgoing the deployment of new 
ground-launched Cruise missiles 
and Pershing-2 missil es if Moscow 
eliminates its existing force of me- 
dium-range missiles, including the 
SS-20. Moscow has countered with 
the idea of reducing its existing 
forces if the United States forgoes 
all future deployment. 


By making this proposal in both 
negotiations, the Soviet Union is 
seeking to link the two sets of 
talks. They make no distinction be- 
tween long-range missiles and 
bombers, on the one hand, and 
missiles and bombers based in Eu- 
rope capable of delivering nuclear 
warheads. 

Administration officials said the 
new Soviet proposal also called 
upon the two sides to take “the 
best elements of” the 1979 SALT-2 
treaty as the basis for a new agree- 
ment. At the same time, the Krem- 
lin indicated that it would be will- 
ing to consider modifications, but 
apparently did not specify them. 

While Mr. Reagan repeatedly 
has stated that he finds this treaty 
“fatally flawed,” he recently an- 
nounced that he would do nothing 
to undercut its provisions so long 
as the Kremlin did the same. The 
United States has never ratified it. 

This treaty provided for an 
equal Soviet and U.S. oeDiag of 
2350 strategic nudear delivery ve- 
hicles — in tercon tinen lal ballistic 
missiles, submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles and long-range 
bombers. It also established a 
subceiling of 820 on the number of 
intercontinental missiles with mul- 
tiple independently targe table war- 
heads, known as MIRV’s, and set 
a limi t on the number of warheads 
to be carried by each type of long- 
range missile. ' ' 

Leftists Free Guatemalan 

the Associated Press 

GUATEMALA CITY — Alvaro 
Contreras Velez, 61. editor and co- 
owner of the conservative daily 
Prensa Libre who was kidnapped 
March 5 by leftist guerrillas, was 
freed Saturday after his family 
paid an undisclosed amount in 
ransom. 


INSIDE 


As Party Forum Nears, China Reverts to Old Orthodoxy 


looked less likely than ever af- 
ter the U.S. president last 
week all. but wrote off the 18 
months of . diplomatic 
maneuvering over; a meeting 
with the Soviet leader. Page 3. 

■ In a Panamanian govem- 

iiKnt shakenp, senior officials 
agreed to quit a & ordered by 
the National Guard after the 
resignation of ’ President 
Aristides Roya Ricardo de la 
Espridlfl, the vice president, 
replaced him. Page3. 

■ South African Prime Xfinis- 

ter Pieter W. Botha won unan- 
imous endorsement from a 
special federal congress of his 
ruling National Party to aid 
exclusive white rule by setting 
up separate Parliament cham- 
bers for Asian and mixed-race 
South Africans, but reaction 
to the. proposal among non- 
whites was cool ■ * 


A Liberia gg p pl eipen t.exam- 
m. iwwule m Wm* Afri- - 


By Christopher S. Wren 

New York Timex Service 

PEKING — As a major Communist Party congress 
looms this autumn, the Chinese leadership has been 
s winging the country back toward its old orthodoxy, 
with new constraints on foreign contacts and study 
abroad and a revival of ideological attacks on West- 
ern values. 

The soar mood developing over the last few months 
evokes the xenophobia that existed in China before 
Peking opened its doors to Western influences in the 
mid-1970s. Some diplomats are finding unofficial ac- 
cess to the Chinese people increasingly difficult. One 
European journalist with several tours in China calls 
the elimsta the tightest be has seen since before Mao 
died m 1976. 

This all seems to be linked to the_12th party con- 
gress, at which Deng Xiaoping, China’s foremost 
leader, is expected to try to purge the policy-making 
membership of Maoists and supporters of Hua Guo- 
feng, whom he removed last summer as party chair- 
man. Chinese sources expect the party congress to 
begin sometime in S ept ember. 

Consequently, some Western diplomats speculate 
that MrTbeng is using the crackdown to protect Ms' 
agricultural and economic programs from criticism, 
smoe ideological hard-liners fear that Ms open-door 
policy of trade with the West is letting in bourgeois 
ideas that will corrupt the Chinese people. 

“The influence of decadent caoitalist ideoloev on 


much greater and more serious than in any previous 
period,” the Weekly Digest declared in June. 

One Western European diplomat views such ideo- 
logical attacks as a ramification of an a&ti-cozruption 
campaign that was begun earlier this year and now 
appears to have bogged down. 

The campaign against economic crime never 
reached the higher editions of the party and govem- 

China warns the United States again not to sen arms 
to Taiwan. Page 5. 

ment, despite public expectations, and the diplomat 
said be bdieved that ftu-rigners were now being made 
a scapegoat because of internal resistance. 

“The argument is that corruption isn’t basically 
' Chinese and wouldn’t exist but for foreign influence,” 
the diplomat said. 

Soria! Contacts Discouraged 

The most visible sign of the times here has been 
what another Western diplomat called “a fairly exten- 
sive dampdown” on unauthorized contacts between 
Chinese and foreigners. Some Chinese with Weston 
friends have been summoned for police interrogation, 
according to the friends. 

Foreigners teaching English at some institutes in 
Peking have been shifted out of communal dormito- 
ries into segregated quarters. 

Even third-graders are being wa rned to be wary of 


The case of Lisa Widish:, an American teacher de- 
tained and expelled early in June for allegedly steal- 
ing state secrets, has been introduced in political 
study sessions, according to a Chinese student, with 
an implication that all foreign teachers are possible 
spies. 

Miss Wichser’s “state secrets” woe unpublished 
economic and agricultural statistics that she had col- 
lected for a doctoral thesis. Her friend, Yi Xigong, is 
now in jail here. 

Since April 1, the children of high-level government 
and party officials have been effectively barred from 


fore it went into effect. Mr. Deng’s son is studying at 
the University of Rochester. 

Other Chinese graduates witiiing to study abroad 
must now work for a year before applying, mien they 
presumably will be more ideologically mature. And 
some returning students are bring sent through “reo- 
rientation” courses lasting up to right weeks, accord- 
ing to one Peking source. 


The latest prohibitions on foreign travel do not 
seem to affect official delegations visiting the West. A 
US. Embassy spokesman said that the number of 
Chinese going to the United States on official busi- 
ness rose 54 percent in the first six months of this year 

— « wai*— ——■■■« mjm 


together to avoid bourgeois contamination. The 
Workers Daily last month severely criticized several 
members of a Chinese delegation who split off to en-. 
joy the seamier sights of Hong Kong, 

A renewed obsession about state secrets, which in 
China means whatever the government chooses not to 
publish, was evident in an interview with Deng 
Yingcfaao, the widow of Premier 2iou Enlai, which 
Peking newspapers published July 1. 

Miss Deng was quoted as saying that she and her 
husband never discussed classified information with 
each other and that Mr. Zhon never let relatives and 
friends into his private office. 

There b 95 also been a campaign against so-called 
Western pornography, which indudes rock muric 
tapes as well as racier videotapes and books. 

5uch bans reflect a fear within the Chinese leader- 
ship that exposure to the West will undercut the ap- 
peal of the Communist Party, which already suffers 
from a credibility gap with youth. 

The Weekly Digest, a sister publication erf the Peo- 
ple's Daily, warned in Jane that “external reactionary 
forces” were waging a campaign to Mur the distinc- 
tions between capitalism and Marxism. The article ( 
went on to label as sinister such Western ploys as , 
academic and scientific e xchang e s and foreign radio , 
broadcasts. , . « j 

It remains unclear how long the c r ack do wn wui < 
prevaiL “I don’t think it win last beyond the party, 
congress.” a Western diplomat said. But anothertoofc ■ 
i ym p rppf , that the headter^days^of poti-Maojro«^ 
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Released Poles Appear Alienated 


Ex-Detainees Still Defiant but Next Role Is Undear 


By Dan Fisher 

lot Angela Tima Service' 
WARSAW — Released after 
months of internment, the men 
marched out of Warsaw's Bialole- 
ka Prison with smiles on their 
faces and Solidarity badges pinned 
proudly to their shirts. 

The display of badges, a small 
act of defiance, made it clear that 
*hey still dung to the ideas for 
which they were imprisoned, some 
of them as long ago as last Decem- 
ber, when martial law was imposed 
in Poland. 

But their waiting friends rel- 
atives who had managed to stay 


God's sake, take those off," one 
exclaimed. 

He knew that wearing such sym- 
bols in public would simply invite 
arrest for illegally protesting mar- 
tial law. 

The incident illustrates what a 
Catholic Church official called the 
“disillusioning experience'* that 
hundreds of internees released in 
recent days are facing as they em- 
erge into a nation that is much dif- 
ferent from the one they knew. 


beat intoned for varying periods 
since marital law began Dec. 13. 
The figure does not include 4,000 
to 6,000 persons who were arrested 
for martial-law offenses. The inter- 
nees are not charged with any of- 
fense and are bang detained, the 
govenunmt says, to prevent than 
from causing trouble. 

AH but about 700 of the inter- 
nees have been released. Those still 
'held include virtually all the top 
Solidarity leaders. About 2,000 
have been freed in the last two 
months, more than half of them 
between July 21 and July 27. 

On the basis of interviews with 
some of the newly released inter- 
nees and with Polish and diplo- 
matic sources who have had exten- 
sive contact with them, it appears 
that many of them are alienated 
from Polish society. 


Many former internees describe 
their life in prison as an almost 
continuous effort to foil tbe au- 
thorities. They say they often read 
by candlelight long after the lights 
were extinguished, then slept late 
the following mpraing. 

The internees were said to have 


circulated handwritten daily bul- 
letins, based largely mi foreign 
news broadcasts they listened to 
on smuggled radios. 


Homs of Discussion 


Circumstances Described 


Out of Touch 


Most of them were arrested as 
activists in or sympathizers with 


Solidarity, the independent trade 
union movement. In detention. 


union movement. In detention, 
they have been out of touch with 
events in Poland. 

How they will adjust what 
role they will play is still uncertain. 
But there are so many of them and 
the situation is still so volatile that 
they will undoubtedly be an un- 
portant factor as the Polish crisis 
continues. 

More than 6,000 Poles have 


Sometimes their confusion 
comes through only indirectly. For 
example, many of them insist on 
describing the circumstances of 
their arrest in minute detail, em- 
phasizing how unjust they think it 
was. 

“For os, martial law is some- 
thing you live with, like cancer or a 
heart condition,'’ one observer 
commented. “But they’re still in 
the stage of denial — this can’t 

happen here.” 

“I feel like I came from another 
planet," a bearded young activist 
said on his third day of freedom 
after more ihan seven months in 
Bialoleka. 

“I thought people would be 
more ready to tight,” he went on, 
conceding that he was emerging 
from an “extremist" environment 
where “everyone wanted to tight-" 


And they talked for hours on 
end. According to former inter- 
nees, Bialoleka is like a giant polit- 
ical discussion dub. 

“There were many different 
views,” one former internee re- 
called, “but we all had one thing in 
common. We wanted to kick out 
the Reds." 

Internment has clearly not af- 
fected these activists’ distaste for 
the regime. But it is too eaity to 
tdl if it has altered their t hinking 
about what to do about iL 

The authorities are obviously 
worried that the internees are in- 
corrigible and have tried to en- 
courage ibwn to e mig r a te. About 

20 percent have at least looked 
into the possibility, but most of 
them ceefp determined to stay and 
push for political reform. 

“I want to share my impressions 
with the Solidarity that is now un- 
derground »t»d , with them, to work 
out a compromise” with the gov- 
ernment, a former internee in his 
20s said. 

But that presents a problem. 
“It's dear that underground Soli- 
darity won’t be able to absorb the 
released internees for many rea- 
sons," one underground unionist 
said. "They’re observed. Their tele- 
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A gunman ran for safety in a residential area of Beirut during the Israeli bombing Sunday. 


Leniency for a Dissident Colonel 
Reflects Israelis 9 View of Military 


By Henry Kamm 

New York Tima Service 
JERUSALEM — The case of 
CoL Eli Geva, the armored brigade 
commander released from the 
army after a s kin g to be demoted 
rather than face the prospect of 
having to order his troops to in- 
vade Beirut, reflects how Israelis 
perceive the military. 

Israelis interviewed reacted with 
surprise when asked whether they 
did not think CoL Geva was treat- 
ed with extraordinary leniency. 
They acknowledged that it was 
possible elsewhere but unthinkable 
here that an officer might receive 


World’s Fair Site 


Bit by Heavy Bain 


Ihf A fTofi pfyri Pi th 

KNOXVILLE Torn. — Almost 
two Laches of rain fell Saturday at 
the World’s Fair grounds, causing 
extensive flooding and almost 
$100,000 in damage. 

A spokesman said most of the 
damage was to electrical equip- 
ment. Despite the rain, Saturday's 
official attendance was 45,292 — 
only about 13,000 less than July's 


harsher punishment than an hon- 
orable release from active service 
for such an offense as, in time of 
war, ex pres s in g political disagree- 
ment with his commander in chief 
and refusing in advance to accept 
an order to lead his men into fur- 
ther battle. 

Israelis consider it normal that 
CoL Geva, without uttering a word 
of public criticism, was allowed to 
discuss his request amicably with 
the commander of the armed 
forces, Lt_ Geo. Rafael Eitan, and 
then be reoeived for a 45-minuie 
discussion with Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin — and that he 
could do this without raising the 
possibility of a court- martiaL 

They consider it equally to be 
expected, within the country’s mil- 
itary and political traditions, that 
CoL Geva, having become a con- 
troversial public figure without 
any public statement on his part, 
would not take advantage of his 
new civilian status to explain him- 
self and defend against Iris critics. 

CoL Geva so far has told those 
who ask to interview him that he 
prefers to remain silent on the con- 
troversy, at least while the war 
continues. 


gruous hairstyles, paunches and at- 
titudes. 

Within the military ranks dis- 
cussion is lively, even including ca- 
reer officers, according to acting 
soldiers and released reservists. 
What makes CoL Geva’s action ex- 
ceptional, according to reserve of- 
ficers discussing the issue, is that 
he did not keep his dissent from 
government policy in the political 
sphere but raised it within military 
jurisdiction. 


“There is an overriding feeling 
at your opinion should work 


average daily attendance. 

Second Creek, which runs the 
length of the narrow 72racre (29- 
hectare) fair site, rose above its 


Image of Society 


The Israeli Army is 
here as a remarkably faithful im- 
age of the country’s civilian soci- 
ety. 

In normal times the army con- 
sists of a small corps of profession- 
als surrounded by young men and 
women f ulfillin g their compulsory 
service and augmented by veterans 
fulfilling several weeks of annual 
reserve duty. In times of war, the 
number of reservists mobilized 
swells dramatically, creating an 
image of a combat farce of incon- 


Kanlts in several places Saturday. 
Water was waist-deep at the north 
gate, which was dosed for several 
hours. The west gale also was 
closed after an electrical 
transformer shut down and 
knocked out power to cash regis- 
ters. A number of exhibits were 
dosed temporarily. 


Nimefri Arrives In Turkey 

The Associated Pros 

ANKARA — President Gaafar 
Nimeiri of Sudan arrived Sunday 
for talks with the Turkish head of 
state, Gen. Kenan Evren. 


that your opinion should work 
only on the political level,” said 
Mordechai Bar-On, who was chief 
education officer of the army and 
has just ended a tour of wartime 
reserve doty as a colon eL “In the 
army one must abide by majority 
derisions.” 

Mr. Bar-On is dearly tom be- 
tween loyalty to the army and his 
position as a spokesman for the 
Peace Now movement, a group of 
activists that favors reconciliation 
with the Palestinians and with- 
drawal from occupied territories. 

“Eli Geva did wfaai he did very 
gallantly, and he is paying a high 
mice for his principles," said Mr. 
Bar-On, an historian and political 
scientist. “What he did is of major 
importance in terms of Israeli deci- 
sion-making. It will make it triply 
hard for the government to deride 
to enter West Beirut.” 

At the same time, Mr. Bar-On 
hppes that CoL Geva’s action will 
not serve as an example for others. 

“Peace Now stubbornly mili- 
tates against disobedience in the 
army or draft-dodging.” Mr. Bar- 
On said. “The army must obey the 
government. We don’t want to cor- 
rode the army. The Israeli Defense 
Forces are still a precious value for 
the existence of the state:" 

CoL Geva is most harshly 
judged in conversations here sot 
for his political act bat for haring 
left his soldiers to continue the wm 
without him. “His troops love 
him," Mr. Bar-On said “So it 
seems to them that he deserted 
them. They fed like orphans." 
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From July 5th through August 27th, 
Monday through Friday, the 
International Herald Tribune will 
present the news in English at 10 a.m. 
on radio station RMC 


IbAwoMNi 

Polish internees leave Bialoleka Prison after bong freed in the latest round of releases. 


phones are bugged. So anyone who 
makes contact with them is in dan- 


Israel Reports 


Airport Held 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pressure, Reprisal 


By mid-afternoon the agency re- 
ported that a fresh Israeli mecha- 


nized brigade, supported by air 
strikes, had entered the battle for 


the airport. Israeli tanks have held 
the airport runways almost since 
the start of the siege, but cargo 
buddings farther north had been m 
Palestinian han ds. 


Garrison Warned 


Lebanese state and privately 
owned radio stations said Israeli 
tanks drove onto an airport run- 
way, warned a small Lebanese po- 
lice garrison against reristance, 
then moved north to the airport 
highway to battle guerrillas on the 
fringe of a Palestinian refugee 
camp. 


WAFA said fins were raging 
out of control and the fi ghting pre- 
vented ambulances from reaching 
the wounded, the agency said. 

Lebanese officials said Israeli 
ground troops were reported ad- 
vancing on the city’s mam Pales- 
tinian refugee camps. But Mr. 
Meridor said the troops were un- 
der order not to attack refugee 
camps. 


Tass Says Embassy Is Attacked 

MOSCOW (Reuters) — Tass 
accused Israel early Sunday of de- 
liberately firing at the territory of 
the Soviet Embasty in Beirut, and 
said it was “high time to pot a stra- 
it] acket on the Zionist killers.” 


The Tass commentary said Isra- 
el was aiming at complete destruc- 
tion of Beirut, and it charged that 
“impudent Israeli bands hive sev- 
eral limes deliberately fired rock- 
ets and phosphorous shells at the 
territory of the Soviet Embassy 
and trade mission ... that have 
caused substantial material dam- 
age." 


The agency said bombs and 
rockets were exploding near the 
Tass offices but it made no men- 
tion of Soviet casualties. 




It said Israel was determined to 
foil any possible peaceful settle- 
ment of the Lebanese conflict and 
sought the physical elimination of 
PLO forces. The agency repeated 
charges that the United St ates cn- 


on the other hand, they know 


Many former internees are also 
unwilling to risk a long jail term by 
getting involved with the tmder- 


they’re watched/ 

Ifi ' gfMitinn , (hi 


“The released internees are un- 
der enormous emotional stress, 
particularly the ones who had been 
elected to rep resent workers," said 
a former Solidarity staff member. 
“They fed they still have a man- 
date and Should do snmftfhrngr But 


InpfMitinn , the former internees 
most adjust to a dramatically 
changed economic situation. 

"Hungs are a bit more expen- 
sive,” one said sarcastically, refer- 
ring to price increases that have 
more than doubled the cost of liv- 
ing since be was Aw in«H 
Most of the released internees 
have a job waiting for them be- 
cause martial law regulations 
prohibit the firing of anyone de- 


arrange a peaceful PLO withdraw- 
al from West Beirut. 

An Israeli official in Jerusalem, 
however, said Sunday that they 
have stiS not received satisfactory 
assurances that the PLO is willing 
to leave Beirut and declared that 
Israeli forces will be bound by no 
“fixed rules” in returning fire from 
the Palestinians in the city. 
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Israeli radio Sunday night quot- 
ed sources as saying that Mr. Ha- 
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bib believes that negotiations on 
the details of a PLO withdrawal 
from Beirut should begin in two or 
three days. The radio said Mr. Ha- 
bib has already worked out “with- 
drawal routes and schedules," but 
that in the opinion of Israeli sourc- 
es “there is still no sign indicating 
this as fact.” 
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Israeli officials said there were 
two reasons for the intense bom- 
bardment Sunday: to pressure the 
guerrillas to leave and to serve as a 
reprisal for Palestinian mortar and 
missile attacks that Israel said had 
violated the cease-fire. 

Lebanese police said at least 2 00 
persons were killed and 400 
wounded during the Israeli attacks 
Sunday. The report could not be 
verified independently. 

Hie PLO news agency, WAFA, 
said the Israelis broke the truce 
with a shell barrage early Sunday 
in the area of the airport on 
Beirut’s southern edge. 

The PLO and its leftist allies 
struck back with artillery fire di- 
rected both at the Israeli forces 
and at Christian East Beirut. 

WAFA said PLO forces shot 
down an Israeli helicopter offshore 
from central West Beirut on Sun- 
day morning. 
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This 7-month-okl baby lost both arms and was severely burned 
Sunday when an Israeli jet bombed a Christian residential area 
in East Beirut The Israelis said the bombing was an accident 


44 Children Are Killed 
In Bus Crash in France 


Compiled by Our Sutf Fnm Dispatches 

BEAUNE France — Forty-four 
children arid nine adults were 
killed early Saturday when two 
buses taking children to summer 
carry in the French Alps crashed 
into a string of vehicles. Seven cars 
and a West German bus were also 
involved in the crash, the worst in 
France. 

It occurred before dawn on a 
wet, slippery road at a crowded 
highway interchange near Beaune, 
about 200 miles (320 kilometers) 
southeast of Paris, as millions of 
Europeans began their August va- 
cation exodus. The highway, the 
A6 automate, is the major holiday 
route from Paris to the Mediter- 
ranean coast and the Alps. 

Investigators said Sunday that 
they had not determined the cause 
of the crash, but they discounted 
reports that the buses were speed- 
ing 

The newspaper France-SoLr 


The children’s buses set out Fri- 
day evening. The Transport Minis- 
txy had predicted that more than 
10 million people, nearly one 
Frenchman in five, would be on 
the country’s highways between 
Thursday and Monday. 

Investigators said Sunday that 
the two camp buses were behind 
the West German tourist bus when 
the German bus braked suddenly, 
apparently because the road nar- 
rows from three lanes to two where 
the main north-south highway is 


joined by a highway from eastern 
France and a feeder highway from 


France and a feeder highway from 
Dijon. 


Cars Were* Crariied 


The leading camp bus struck the 
rear of the west Ge rman bus. The 
second camp bus then crushed at 
least two cars caught between the 
children’s buses. One car exploded 


Quoted witnesses as saying the bus 
drivers were “racing each other at 
120 to 130 kilometers an hour." 


into flames, setting the second 
camp bus on fire, police said. 


The speed limit for buses is 90 ki- 
lometers an hour, for cars, 130. 

A relative of seven of the dead 
children said, "The drivers were 
disputing among themselves, angry 
that they were 45 minutes late ana 
arguing over their loads" before 
the buses left Crepy-cn-Valois, a 
small town north of Paris, for the 
summer camp, where the children 
were to have stayed t h re e - w eek s . 


Drives’ Stocy Confirmed 

The driver and relief driver of 
the other camp bus denied that the 


buses were speeding, and investi- 
gators said their story was con- 


S tors said their story was con- 
med Sunday by the driver of the 
West German bus. 

Transport Minister Charles 
Fiterman, who flew to the scene, 
ordered an immediate inquiry, 
which police sources said would 
concentrate on the condition of the 
two buses and their speed at the 
time of the accident. They said it 
would also examine safety provi- 
sions aboard commercial buses. 

A prosecutor in Dijon, about 25 
miles north of the accident site, 
said he would open an official jud- 
icial inquiry Monday that could 


A counselor sot 14 children to 
safety out the back door of one 
burning bos. Smoke kept rescuers 
from saving 44 others, aged 6 to 
15, and two drivers and two coun- 
selors. The bus’s front door was 
jammed shut in tire crash. 

Five adults in cars involved in 
the crash were killed, and at least 
three injured. The second camp 
bus was carrying 48 children, three 
counselors and two drivers, all of 
whom escaped unbanned. Forty- 
five children were initially listed as 
dead, but oue was later found safe. 

The children’s bodies were taken 
to Crcpy-en- Valois to await a mass 
funeral Tuesday afternoon. 

The worst previous road acci- 
dent in France was in 1973 when a 
bus carrying Belgian tourists 
crashed into a ravine in the Greno- 
ble region, kill i ng 43 persons and 
injuring six. 


IfsHan Traffic Fatafides 


ROME (AP) ■ — Police reported 
semes of traffic accidents Satur- 
day. They said seven persons were 
killed and 10 injured m a six-vehi- 
cle pfleup near Pescara. An acci- 
dent on a highway bridge between 
Venice and T rn-*|p. a T nrVidi 
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By Alan Cowell 

N*9 York Tbnes Service 

NAIROBI — The United States 
would stand to lose its military ac- 
cess to toe northern SomaH port of 
‘ Berbers if insurants 
against President Mohammed Siad 
Bane triumph in the montiHnd 
hostilities, according to a principal 
spokesman for the insurgents here. 

Washington has an agreement 
with President S5ad Bane guaran- 
teeing access by U.S- military units 
to the airfield and port at Berbers, 
a former Soviet installation- It was 
once viewed as a high priority by 
U.S. militar y planners, but West- 
ern dip 1/Mnafic sources say it is 
now granted less prominence in 
Pentagon thinking. 


I n mrgem Spo kesma n 


The' access agreement is none- 
theless sigiiifiramt, for it provides 
the United States with one of a 
String Of military farflitie* for ships 
and aircraft vtre tr.hmg from Oman 


to Kenya on the western littoral of 
the Indian Ocean. 


tamed without charges. But there 
are an unknown number of Poles 
who were -fired before they were 
interned, usually for taking part in 
a strike. 

The Catholic Church also helps 
former internees, providing food, 
money, legal aid and other assis- 
tance. 

What no one can give them, 
however, is the kind of excitement 
they used to get fro m knowing 
they were part of a movement that 
was dung in g life in Poland. 


the Indian Ocean. 

Is an interview here Friday, 
MfAftfnrrwi Y. Abshir, spokesman 
for the insurgent Somali Demo- 
cratic Salvation Front, stud the ac- 
cess agreement would be “re- 
viewed^ if the campaign to oust 
Mr. Siad Bane succeeded. 

“Somalia should be free of big- 
power militar y bases," Mr. Abstnr 
said. “We would not allow any- 
thing that would give the appear- 
ance of a military base or anything 
that would briqa about East-West 
confrontation- W e would not ac- 
cept it from the Americans or the 
Soviets." 

The assessment that an insur- 
gent victory would be fahrriral to 
US. strategic interests was shared 
by Western diplomats in Nairobi, 
but from a (Efferent perspective. 

Tire Weston view is that be- 
cause Libya is reportedly arming, 
financing and sup por tin g the in- 
surgents, and because the insur- 
gents are thought to be fighting 
alongside large numbers of 
Ethiopian regulars in Somalia, a 
natural consequence of a victory 
by them would be a demand for 
the United States to rchnoirish its 
d ominant position in Somalia. 

Both Ethiopia and Libya are 
supported by toe Soviet Union,-* 
and last year the two nations 
signed a tripartite agreement with 
Southern Yemen that Mr. Sad 
Barre has indicated he perceives as 
a threat. 

The insurgent offensive began in 
early July, prompting the United 
States. Somalia's, main ally, to be- 


gin an airiift recently of radar 
equipment, anti-aircraft _ guns, 
email ari Tff and ammunition to 
bolster Mr. Sad Barm’s be- 
leaguered autocratic regime. 

Washington’s Concern 

The d ecisio n, made -after months 
of «tnHwig on deliveries involving. 
$20 rnOHon in nriHtaiy assistance, 
was seen by Western diphwiats nx 
Nairobi as a token of Washing- 
ton’s wro rern over the threat to the 
Somali leader and as a wan ting to 
Ethi opi a to exercise restraint 

Mr. Abshir said that in the four 
weeks of fighting, toe insurgents 
had occupied. Galdogob and . 
Balumbal, two towns along toe 
Effnopia-Somalia bordexj and con- 
tinued to hold them. He raid the 
insurgents’ was to" pick off re- 
gtouaTcenters and so increase pres- 
sure for Mr. Siad Bane's caster,. 

He denied that Ethiopian regu- 
lars were fighting alongside the in- 
surgents, asserting that the heavy 
w eaponr y being -used m thectoh- 
paign — inchidmg tanks^nmwred 
cars and MiG fighters —was part 
erf toe guerrillas’'' own arsenal. 
Western diptomatfc souraes, bas- 
ing their reports on intelligence in- 
formation, inns* that tte cafammjs . 


bus backed fay Ethiopian equip- ; 
meat and financed byXibya. j >: 
Ethiopia and Somalia^ tradition- 
al wifimBi in the Hom of Afrkia, 
have long challeng ed one: another 
over theOgaden area of EtofopiSt' . 
which is populated predominantly 
by Somalia. -- r 
In 1977-78, the- two xua^rbdi* 
fought a full-scale war cotecVtoe 
Qgaden. which toe Snmrf5t Tost. 
During toe war, the 
withdrew its support -fnstt'Mr... 
Siad Barre and threw its weight be- 


hind tire Marxist regime in &&&$-: 
Ababa, tip to then, the Soviet Uh- 
ion bad maintain ed a high profile 
in Somalia and had been rar&e 
process of creating a majqr mffi- 


the United States for support. But 
Western, diplomatic sources say 
that that backing was made caom- 
tional on his «<3iewing further ad- 
ventures in tire Ogaden. -Since 
then, the hostile neu&bors haye 
pursued a proxy war, Western dto- 
ioroats and other analysts say,_ipy 
using surrogate groups to continue 
hostilities. 

Mr. Abshir disputed that inter; 
pretation, insisting that the Somali 
Democratic Salvation Front was 
an indigenous opposition move- 
ment, without outsiders in'. its 
ranks. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Seamen on British Ferries to Strike - 


LONDON — A strike by 4,000 seamen on Britain’s state-owned Seal- 
ink ferry services was doe to go ahead Monday after the faihne of topes 
over tire weekend, the National Unkm of Seamen said. ' 

The walkout will affect the femes at the busiest holiday time of the 
year, but ships operated by other countries and private conqn ui ies will 
not be affected. The Sealink routes connect 10 British ports to France, 
Belgium, the Netheriands, Ixdand, the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Mail- 

The dispute is over a proposal by Sealink to save £13 millio n ($226 
mflliou) a year on the route from Harwich, on the east coast, to the Hook 
of Holland. Union members at Harwich, who said the economies would, 
mean a 24-percent cut in wages, have already been on strike for three 
weeks. • _ 


Isolationism Worries U.S. General 


WASHINGTON — The UJS. Army’s European' commander, -Gen. 
Frederick Krocsen, said that Sonet- weapons modernization in the past 
20^ years has allowed the Warsaw Pact to catch up with the Western 
alliance, but he said he is also concerned by the apparent revival of 
sentiment in the United States for withdrawing its forces. 

He told the magazine UJS. News and World Report that U3. troops 
in Europe still depend on reinforcement from the United States, ."burl 
don’t think that the enemy can be on the banks of the Rhine in three 


days or seven days or any of those magic numbers some people 
throw around." 


He said the Soviet T-64 tank is fo rmid a b le and in some ways more 
sophisticated than the UJS. M-60. He said the new U.S. M-l famir t when 
fully supplied, will be superior to any Soviet tank in toe field, but not 
greatly so. 


Abductions Reported in El Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR — An American woman and lux father; one bf H 
Salvador’s most important industrialists, have been kidnapped ’fro m • 
their luxury homes in the capital, relatives said. Sunday. 

Patricia CueDar, who disappeared Tuesday, was kidnapped fay assaiP 
ants who broke into her home in San Salvador’s Roma neighborhood,, 
according to her aunt, Caostido. Mto' GuBar raid a servant was alSo^ . 
*nissing. A US. Emba^ spokesman, said ft was searching for M&sCaci* 
lar, 24* who had lived in El Salvador most other life. The anni said 
Cuellar’s father, Maurico, a Salvadoran citizen; was. kidnapped Wedne&>. - 
day from his home in the Escalon iKsghborhood. The family members 
said they had not been contacted by tire kklB^ppera.^ •’ 

2a his sermon Sunday, Arturo Rivera y Damas; t&eac&og archbishop 
of El Salvador, said Bernardo De werohiu , a Belgian architect, was slain 
Saturday in the town Tcxacuangoa, f* (jo ■■ 

southeast of ihccapitaL Mr. D awt dm had bea v afing asu VQluritCOr ■ 
on Construction of a hospital, he said. - • 


Zimbabwe May Shift Abduction Hunt 


HARARE, Zimbabwe — G overn m ent troops raid police -continned 
their search of bnsbland Sunday for six American, and Angt raTum 

tourists taken hostage days ea r li er by an ar med gufag, military 
sources said. L'-'.rl- 

Police sources said that if the hostages wetonot found by Monday, 
security forces would have to rethink tirdrstattegy. More, than 2JOOO 
troops have been searching toe bush near "die southern city of Bulawayo 
for signs of the kxdn^pqsand hostages^ ^ . >T; 

The hostages have been, identified as Brett Baldwin and JCevin EHis, 
both 23, from Seattle; Britons James Or e eiiy ciB, 18 , a student from 


UUUI HSWWSUC, AW yiHlIWt IWI .WKStSUEU AUI QIEIU ujr wu 

Friday unless toe ^vermntait releaseddetainees ktyri te JoduiaNkoino. 
who was dropped as a Cahstetiaumraer.; ; . j - 


Iranian Offidalsto Visit GulfStates 


BEIRUT — An Iranian guveuiihmt - d elcg^tion ^wffl jujsit Kttwahiand 
other Gulf states shortly, & Kuwaiti namster amfacmccd ^mday, annd 
Iraqi claims of a maior victory an the Basra frau. - / ■ r 7- 


Offkaal sources in Kuwait said tire vuit would- be the fext Tjy an 
Iranian government delegation since the Gulf ^wxc mq^ in.Sept^inbr 

Iraq said Inn lost more than 6J)0ff troops sri its fiftb^dff^Osive -that 
look place over toe weekend. ■ j / . . i . - 

Ia Bag h da d , a booby-trapped car c^lodod putsitfc^hcP^ Min- 


in 


UJ Oil 

MR™, 





personnel the Iraqi News Agency reported. :: : . : 
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Amid HardTimes, a Fantasy Showplace Packs Them In 


Jaynes • •>-•: 

N*#Ytrk Tbna Sendee' .' . '■ ‘ /' 

CRLANDO; Fla.-— ia tfalsi, 

. tfae tuxnmqr of America^ hank- 
. tin tunes in 1 four Awwiw ty 
/ press of. lmmnity Mifam tfae 
gala of the Magic Kingdom is 

• Crushing. enoogflto bring ' 

/.onttnwBtatioiL ' . ■ 

Lines, fines, line* ~ p 
' tog and poky ' axe all bw' . 
. Wafc Disney World The Sstine. ■ 
Chapd is. more easfiy stbdned -' 
thk -somnaar than the' Country ' 
BearJamboree. 

./.Escapism appears to be tbe 
cease. In the Depresrion, the 
iUi>vttS caught fire. Peoptoscmo- * 

bqw Tnanage d tn np the 

coins to buy thenud ves; 

'of Twars in mntiw^ r doHd. In 
tibia -recession, ; the people hast: • 

• araadww got hold of a fistful of ' 
$20 MB, and Hriffiffli of r ^m 

‘ are availing themselves of Walt - 
Disiay's wtdd, in winch when . 
you'wish upon a it so 
difference who you are. 

. v Fantasy still. fills the house, to 


A t Florida’s Disney World, Recession Takes a Holiday 


tlwtanoof $500 nafixon a year. 
Thcre were l3.1 phIEop visitors 
last year. And though the man- 
estimates that atten- 


dance is now off by 5 percent, 
ider where, i 


if 
today, 


one can only won 
tik 5 percent retained 
theywooldfitin. 

/ “Maybe the recession is all up 
hens," and Jzm Ryan, pointing 
" at ids^ temple. Mr. Ryan, a 
.sdmdlteadier from Stroudsburg. 
PiL. liras camping here last week. 
‘Tnseaa, rye seen people with 
five, she; seven lads laying out 
$150 tot tickets. And these are 
not S150 people.” 
in more ways than one, this 
tg g u em cot park may be the eco- 
nomic anomaly <rf the season. 

. Tourism officials across the 
country are estimating that most 
people are not vacationing more 
than 250 .mfles <400 kilometers) 

from borne. But the license 
in the parking lots here re- 
30 states. 


The automobile industry says 
people have cut back so much 
that the average age of a car is 
now five years and .some 
months. Yet the vehicles here ore 
nearly all young and shiny. 

“We’re running on savings,” 
said A1 Lcwefyn, of Royal Oaks, 
Mich* a supervisor m a tool and 
die plant until the economy 
ldDed the plant last spring. “I'm 
looking for work, but I'm being 
Und of h»?iii 1 about it for the 
time bring. Fm getting my jollies 
through my kids, you might say. 
showing tire bad thoughts out of 

Parent rs. CUM 

Sane other im pre s sions on 
the great passing parade here 

»Wi« j BT mnw f ; 

Parents to think that 
children should feel as grateful 
for tickers to Disney World as 
sweethearts would fed if you 
could buy them the first of May. 


Children do not always fed that 
way. They get hot and bothered, 
pitch tantrums, and snarl foot 
traffic. That sort of behavior 
tends to make a parent, if only 
for a second, long for the empty 
nest. Instead, empty thwmte arc 
hollered. 

“I’ll slap the fire out of you!” 

“Your daddy trill skin you 
alive!" 

“Henry David, kill your son!” 

Waddling down Main Street, 
U.SA., ice cream in the left paw 
and a toddler ^ an g1mg from the 
right, we are not a pretty sight 
Fully half of the nation appears 
to be fat, and none of us resem- 
bles the people on television who 
portray us. 

Like Lbe man who follows the 
elephant with a shovel. Goofy is 
hanging on to his job because it 
is, after all, show business. Last 
fall, the fellow who plays Goofy, 
along with those who play Don- 


ald Duck, Pluto and some of the 
other beloved characters, ex- 
pressed unhappiness with Dis- 
ney management policies. 

It was a no-win situation. The 
jobs were intended to be filled 
by kids, who would work for a 
time for a hair above minimum 
and then go on to college 
real careers. But Goofy and 
his colleagues were smitten by 
the roles, and they want to go on 
into middle age being Captain 
Hook and whatnot. 

Tve been talking to a repre- 
sentative of the Teamsters,” 
Goofy said the other day. 
“We’re organizing, man. Dus is 
the big tune. How do you think 
Disney is going to like it when 
you’ve got pickets out on Inter- 
state 4 saying ‘Mickey Mouse 
Wants to Unionize?’ ” 

Goofy said a preponderant 
number of the diameters want a 
union, but he added that “we’ve 
got a couple of weasels,” and 
then he said something pejora- 
tive about Winnie the Pooh. 


Reagan, in New Approach, Offers 
Little Hope for Brezhnev Summit 



U.S. Says Bomb Warheads Failed 
In Exocet, Half of Argentine Hits 


u»i 

Aristides Royo, at left, and Ricardo de la EsprieOa, who 
has succeeded him as Panama’s president, in a ffle photograph. 

Top Panama Officials 

to 




The Associated Press .. 

PANAMA CITY — Senior gov- 
ernment nfpaah have, agreed to 
resign in. accordance witn orders 
from the poweifiti'Nriiottri Gnard. 
following tfae resngnatkm of.ftrst- 
dent Aristides Royo. . : / - 

Opposition leaders wdcomed 
the makeup, which was announced 
Saturday, but denounced the Na- 
tional Guard commander, Gen. 
Ruben Dario Paredes, for daring 
Panama’s eight newspapere for a 
week. : 

- “The reality is tfaat4he Natkmal 
Guard has deposed the .president 
and imposed a programon his suc- 
cessor, said a statement signed by 
six opposition, parties. Mr. Royo, 
42, resigned Friday, two years be- 
f ore his term was to oqrire, diing a . 

throat ailntfnl 

The National Guard is Pana- 
ma’s only military force and is a 
major power in dosnestic^affairs. 
Gen. Paredes JiaS asked for the ro- 
sjggaifc»Di of all hjgh-rahlmig^ offi- 
cials in Mr. Royo’s admuustration. 


Ansterity Moves 


■ Ricardo de la Espridla, the vice 
president, was sworn in Friday to 
succeed Mr. Roya He jnesided 
Satoiday at a ceremony m*Mn* 
the; first anniversaxy of the death 
of Gen. Omar Toirgos, the Na- 
tional Guard commander who 
seized power in 1968. Gen.'Torii- 
jos appointed Mr. Royo to a six- 
year tennas president m 1978. - 

Rerigpatious Priiotised 

Ernesto Pirez VaHadares, secre- 
tary of the ruling Democratic Rev- 
olutionary Party, indicated Satur- 
day that all ranking government 
officials would heed Gen. Paredes’ 
demand by Monday. 

Gen. Paredes said Friday that 
some of the officials would be 
reappointed and others replaced. 

“Kayo's resignation was expect- 
ed because four years is a long 
time for a government to suffer a 
wearing-out process,” Mr. Perez 
VaDadares said. 

Mr. Espridla retained Susana de 
Torrijos as education minister Sat- 
urday after rite helped him settle a 
31-day teachers* strike. Mrs. Torri- 
jos was a sister-in-law of the late 
Geo. Torrijos. 

Die six 


ApprOVCd lR Italy, winch span the political spectrum 

. a X- , . . * from CiYmw 


ROME — Italy’s fragile five-par- 
ty ebafition has approved without 
dissent . austerity . measures- de- 
scribed by Premier Giovanni Spa- 
dnlfm as “most severe'*, and aimed 
.at checking (the-, runaway govern- 
ment budget deficit. 

'Mr. ^adojfari saidthembst sig- 
nificant erf the moves ^proved 
.Saturday by the Cabinet. was -a 
IQO-Hre increase m g a s olin e prices, 
taking super grade to 1,120 fire a 
liter (about $3.10 agafirm) —now 
among the world’s most expensive 
after a total 160-fire rise since the 
beginning of the year. 

The 'n was u ra s contained brood, 
outlines far next year's budget and 
emergency provisions aimed at 
rhfting spending and increaring 
revenues to limit the . 1982 deficit, 
whi&'B expected to exceed 50 tixl- 
Raa lire (about S36 

that he 


from Communist to center-right — 
endorsed a pledge by Gen. Paredes 
to replace Mr. Royo’s controller 
and attorney general, whom they 
accused of tolerating corruption. 

They also welcomed his i 
to name a commission of' 
to reform the 1972 constitniion, 
which (hey said would have fa- 
vored the. Democratic Revolution- 
ary Party in the 1984 election. 

There has, been growing discon- 
teat in Panama oyer inflation, re- 
cession and allied U.S. violations 
of the Panama Canal treaties that 
were engineered by Gen. Torrijos 
and President Jimmy Carter. 


By George G Wilson 

Washtngum Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Fewer than 
half the Argentine bombs that hit 
ships off the Falkland Islands ex- 
ploded, a Pentagon official has re- 
vealed in a background briefing on 
the bass erf top-s«5ret reports. 

At least six British ships were 
discovered to have unexploded Ar- 
itine bombs lodged deep inside 
, he disclosed. 

In addition, he confirmed that 
the French Exocet missile that 
«wnir the destroyer Sheffield car- 
ried a warhead that failed to deto- 
nate. The Sheffield was sunk by 
explosions touched off by the mis- 
sile’s banting fuel, he said. 

A high-level British commander 
told the Pentagon that he would 
have recommended withdrawing 
the fleet from the Falkhmds rather 
than accept the losses projected if 
all the Argentine bombs that actu- 
ally hit their target had exploded, 
the official said. 

Rigged for Land 

Most of the bombs used against 
the British fleet were bought from 
the United States about 13 years 
ago, an Argentine officer said Fri- 
day, and the most likely reason for 
the failures was that the bombs 
were rigged to destroy land targets. 

The Pentagon official revealed 
that up to 70 percent of more mod- 
em Navy bombs have failed to ex- 
plode m same situations, and 
Navy sources said the failure rate 
has indeed been as high as 70 per- 
cent in recent ocean exercises with 
bombs detonated by electrical sig- 
nals. 1 

Another faffing, an Argentine 
officer said, was mat many of the 
bombs had fuses to delay their det- 
onation feu- several seconds after 
impact to enable the bombs to 
penetrate into the vulnerable in- 
nards of the ship — such as am- 
munition storage areas — and to 
give the plane time to escape. 

He said some of the bombs were 
set to explode only after absorbing 
more impact than provided by the 
thin' sides of the British ships. 
“Some of the ships were like but- 
ter,” he said. 

Bac kgr ound Briefing 

The UJL official discussed the 
after-action reports rating up in the 
Pentagon ion a background basis, 
meaning that whftt fie said could 
be reprated but not attributed to 
him by name. 

Office ofSandi Paper 
1 b Bombed in London 

Reuters 

LONDON — A pro-Iranian 
group has claimed responsibility 
for a bomb attack Saturday night 
on the London office of a Saudi 
Arabian newspaper, police said 
Sunday. 

The mmamed group made its 
claim in a telephone call to a news 
agency. The bomb smashed the 
windows of the office of the pro- 
Western, Jeddah-based Asharq al- 
AwsaL 


Argentine pilots paid an enor- 
mous price, according to the Pen- 
tagon official More than half the 
attacking planes were lost, he said. 
In the only dispute with the Penta- 
gon account, the Argentine official 
said his country's «*s*ialtifs on the 
505 sorties flown were high but not 
50 percent. 

The Pentagon official said the 
British sorely missed the reach of 
carrier- based attack planes such as 
the F-14 to protect their ships. 
They had to rely on Harrier jump 
jets, which, according to the Penta- 
gon official “failed to keep the en- 
emy off the ships and off the 
beaches.” He claimed that a third 
of the Harriers sent to the Falk- 
land^ were lost. 

He also said that after-action re- 
ports indicate a British sub sunk 
the Argentine cruiser General Bel- 
grano with 50-year-old torpedoes 
rather than the highly touted and 
modem Tigerfish that were credit- 
ed in many accounts. 


Stanley AbandoamentSought 

LONDON OJPI) — Residents 
of the Falkland Islands may move 
their capital 25 miles from Stanley 
to Port Louis because it will take 
years to dear thousands of land 
mines left from the war, the Sun- 
day Times reported here. . 

“The people are tonified by this 
problem of mines. Life here has 
been ruined totally by them,” said 

Pakistan Reviving 
Plan for A-PUmt 

United Press International 

ISLAMABAD. Pakistan-— Paki- 
stan has announced plans to resur- 
rect the nuclear plant project at 
Chashma but President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq reiterated 
that he had no intention of acquir- 
ing an “Islamic bomb." 

M unir Ahmed, chairman of Pak- 
istan’s atomic energy commission, 
said Saturday that Pakistan would 
soon invite bids from foreign firms 
willing to help set up the SI -5- bil- 
lion plant at Chashma in the Pun- 
jab province, about 370 miles (600 
kilometers) southwest of Islama- 
bad. 

France was to supply an 800- 
megawatt reactor in 1976 but with- 
drew from the project because of 
U.S. pressure. Gen. Zia said Paki- 
stan was not developing a nuclear 
bomb, either for itself or its Islam- 
ic allies. He said Pakistan’s nuclear 
program is peaceful and devoted 
only to meeting energy needs. 
“Nuclear power is a double-edged 
sword and we know which side 
cats and which side bleeds,” Gen. 
Zia said. 


Perez de Cofeflar In Tunisia 

Reuters 

TUNIS — UN Secretary-Gener- 
al Javier Perez de Cuellar arrived 
here Saturday for a five-day visit 
to Tunisia, his first to an African 
country since he became secretary- 
genera] Jan. 1. 


Mr . S pfldntini t 

I would present the lower house this 

P wrekmthtwo decrees, one m t ep d- 
ed to cut spending and inoease in- 
va comes in social security and the 
other 'postponing changes in Ihe 


Before the Cabinet meeting, In- 
dustry Minister Giovanni Marcraa 
said the ^ovenunent will also pro- 
.pose raising all value-added taxes, 
iwitit tire' lowest xatogcfogfrran 15 
percent to 1$ percent to bring in 
as cxtra3 triffion fire ayear. 
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Teny Peck, who proposed the 
plan. The Sunday Times said the 
proposal has received widespread 
support from the 1,800 islanders. 

One British soldier has died, 
three have lest legs and five others 
have lost hands and received other 
injuries while attempting to dear 
the mines. 

Under the plan to relocate the 
capital, the permanent British mili- 
tary garrison, which will number 
3,000 or more, would take over 
Stanley. 

Meanwhile. The Sunday Observ- 
er reported that a Royal Navy ship 
in the South Atlantic warned two 
weeks before the April 2 invasion 
that the Argentine takeover was 
immin ent, but that the warning 
was never received by Foreign Sec- 
retary Lord Carrington. Govern- 
ment sources told the Observer the 
warning many have been blocked 
by the Ministry of Defense, which 
regarded it as embarrassing. 

Soviet Deputy Premier 
Named Envoy to Cuba 

The Associated Pros 

MOSCOW — Konstantin F. Ka- 
tushev, one of the 11 Soviet deputy 
premiers, has been mpranted am- 
bassador to Cuba, Tass reported 
Friday. 

“It’s dearly a demotion,” said 
one Eastern European source, add- 
ing that the transfer was puzzling 
because Mr. Katushev, 54, is be- 
lieved to be a protege of President 
Leonid I. Br 


By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan last week virtually swept 
off the diplomatic checkerboard 18 
months of maneuvering over a 
SM amt^^rc ^l^ wth S oviet Presi- 

At his press conference Wednes- 
day, the president questioned the 
likelihood of a summit meeting 
with Mr. Brezhnev more seriously 
than he has done since he took off- 
ice, saying, “I don't know whether 
if s going to be this year or next or 
at a*L" That downgrading of a 
summit conference barely regis- 
tered on the American scene, but it 
has significant implications in poli- 
tics as well as in diplomacy. 

All UjS. presidents have been 
eager to deal with their super- 
power adversaries at first hand, 
and their advisers traditionally 
have been fearful that summit 
meetings will produce unwarrant- 
ed euphoria or create a crisis. 

Only a few months ago. admin- 
istration political advisers were sig- 
naling that those risks were worth 
for the domestic political 
its that could flow from a 
] -Brezhnev summit before 
the ~Nov. 2 elections. The presi- 
dent's latest remarks indicate the 
opposite, that little political weight 
is bring given to the need to reduce 
American-Soviet tension. 

Mr. Reagan’s comments also 
show that bis administration no 
longer feels obliged to hold out the 
prospect of an early s ummi t with 
Mr. Brezhnev for the sake of unity 
with Western Europe. 

Before Mr. Reagan’s trip to Eu- 
rope in June, he and his advisers 
strongly encouraged expectations 
about a s ummi t. On May 9 in a 
major commitment to “dialogue” 
with the Soviet Union, the presi- 
dent said that if it proved impossi- 
ble “to meet with President Bre- 
zhnev in New York next month,” 
as he bad proposed, “I would hope 
we could arrange a future meeting 
where positive results can be antic- 
ipated.” 

The prospect of a summit con- 
ference, coupled with decisions to 
open nuclear arms-control negotia- 
tions in Geneva, did help the ad- 
ministration to allay widespread, 
apprehensions in Europe about its 
entire East-West policy. But now 
the administration’s priorities have 
chang ed. The loser m the summit 
maneuvering is the Soviet Union. 

Fra the Soviet Union, a formal 
summit meeting is a means of res- 
toring some of the international 
stature it lost by its intervention in 
Afghanistan in 1979 and by the 
imposition of martial law in Po- 
land in December. It is precisely 
for those reasons that the Reagan 
administration has looked on a 
summit meeting as a benefit to the 
Soviet Union that it could grant or 
withhold. 

The Soviet Union, therefore. 


never seriously considered s end i ng 
its ailing 75-year-old leader to New 
York in June to the kind of sum- 
mit meeting *h«t Mr. Reagan 
wanted — mfonnal talks on the 
edges of the UN General Assem- 
bly’s special session on disarma- 

NEWS ANALYSIS ~ 

merit Mr. Brezhnev wanted a full- 
dress s ummi t meeting with Mr. 

October in Swtzerla^ or Finland. 

In May and June, while the 
Reagan administration was repair- 
ing its own strained relations with 
its West European allies, it indicat- 
ed it was receptive to Mr. Bre- 
zhnev's alternative. But when the 
president retained from Europe, 
bis adminis tration shifted to the 
site tack. That was publicly 
lected in a Reagan speech to the 
United Nations on June 17, in 
which he assailed the Soviet Union 


for a record of “imperialist adven- 
tures” and a “scourge of tyranny ” 

At the same time, senior admin- 
istration officials in private 
stressed the necessity of producing 
tangible progress in U.S. -Soviet re- 
lations as a prerequisite for any 
summit conference — notably, 
movement toward acceptance of 
U.S. terms in the new strategic 
arms reduction talks in Geneva. 
The chances of producing any such 
results by October, or any time 
this year, are virtually zero. 

Mr. Reagan has now publicly re- 
confirmed that the route to a sum- 
mit is blocked, by reverting to the 
administration's earlier stiff terns 
for a meeting with Mr. Brezhnev. 
In the president's new approach, a 
summit conference is not a “cure 
for everything that's wrong in the 
world,” and it must be carefully 
planned. 

This carries the process back to 
square one. 


Huge Post Libel Defeat 
Jolts News Profession 


By Stuart Taylor Jr. 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Although it 
could be just a singular case turn- 
ing on complex and disputed facts, 
a $2.05 -million libel veraicl against 
The Washington Post has sent 
shock waves through the joornal- 
ismprofesrion. 

The federal jury’s verdict Friday 
for W illiam P. Tavoulareas, presi- 
dent of the Mobil Oil Corp., was 
the first muItimillion-doOar award 
of libel damag es against one of the 
nation’s major newspapers in re- 
cent years, legal experts said. 

Coming after a $1.8-miHion 
judgment won by the actress Carol 
Burnett in her suit against the Na- 
tional Enquirer. The Post’s legal 
defeat has touched off worry that 
it may be growing more hazardous 
to publish criticism of rich and 
powerful people. 

Mr. Tavoulareas, on the other 
hand called the verdict a victory 
for responsible journalism. 

He was awarded $1.8 million in 
punitive damag es and $250,000 in 
compeisatory damages when the 
jury concluded that lie was mali- 
ciously libeled by an snide in Die 
Post that alleged he had misused 
Mobil’s money and his influence 
to “set u p his son” and enrich him 
in the shipping business. 

The Post plans to appeal the ver- 
dict, said BoisfeuiDet Jones Jr„ the 
newspaper’s vice president and 
counsel. He raid the jury’s finding 
that the articles had been pub- 
lished with reckless disregard of 
their truth or falsity was “just in- 
conceivable.” 


Libel experts said that judges 
seem more willing now to send the 
issue of malice to the jury, and ju- 
ries may be more inclined to mir- 
ror growing public skepticism 
about the press: 

Floyd Abrams, a lawyer who 
has represented news organiza- 
tions in libel cases, said awards of 
libel damages of this magnitude 
could convince news organizations 
not to do serious investigative sub- 
jects because of the risk of crush- 
ing liability: 

“If you took this verdict serious- 
ly as a matter of law and legal 
standards.” Mr. Jones said, “you 
would see a lot less news in news- 
papers, at least where complex 
facts were involved or where some- 
one with a lot of resources can pur- 
sue a grievance against you.” 

It came after two embarrass- 
ments last year for The Post Re- 
porter Janet Cooke won a Pulitzer 
Prize for an article about an 8- 
year-old heroin addict named 
“Jimmy,” which she later admitted 
fabricating. 

Then, under threat of a lawsuit 
by former President Emmy Carter, 
the newspaper printed a front-page 
apology for reporting false gossip 
in 1981 that the Carters had 
“bugged” Blair Hours while Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan was living there. 

Supreme Court decisions begin- 
ning with New York Times vs. Sul- 
livan in 1963 shielded the press 
from liability for criticizing **pub- 
lic figures” such as Mr. Tavou- 
lareas except in cases of “actual 
malice,” defined as reckless disre- 
gard of Lhe truth or the printing of 
known falsehoods. 


Give the folks back home a picture of Europe and 
save enough on the call to paint the town. 

When you’re having the most colorful trip of your life, let your family and friends have a "look” right 
along with you. Give them a calL But first, check out all the money-saving rips below, so you have 
a dear picture of how to call for less. 



@ 

Bell System 


Save on surcharges. Many hotels out; 
side the US. charge exorbitant surcharge 
fe£S on international calls. And sometimes 
me fas arc greater than the cost of the call 
itself. But iryour hotel has TELEPLAN, the 
way to keep hotel surcharges reasonable, 
go ahead and call. No Teleplan? Read on! 

There are other ways to save money. 

Save with a s horde. In most countries 
there’s no three-minute minimum on self- 
dialed calls. So if your hotel offers Interna- 
tional Dialing from your room, place a short 
call home ana have them call’ you back. 


with dollars, not local currency, when you 
get your next home or office phone bilL 

Save these other ways.TeIephoneCom' 
pany Calling Card and collect calls may be 
placed in many countries. And where they 
are, the hotel surcharges on such calls are 
usually low. Or, you can avoid surcharges 
altogether by calling from the post office or 
bom other telephone centers. 

Save nights 8t weekends. Alwayscheck 
to see whether the country you re in has 
lower rares ar nighr and on weekends. 
Usually the savings arc considerable. Now 


i 

I 

P*- 


Andgaipav fort he callback from the States you have the whole pi ctu re.^ 
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Grain and Pipeline 

It's Very Clear A Better Way 


From THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

How can you justify selling the Russians 
grain when you object so violently to the al- 
lies buying their pipeline gas? 

How can you fail to see the difference? We 
take their money; Europe pays them money. 

That is very clever, but off the point. We 
are looking after the income of our farmers 
and the Europeans arc looking after the in- 
rome of their workers. Why is our politics 
bober than theirs? 

Politics has no place in global strategy. Our 
farmers are clamoring far multi-year contracts 
put we are approving these sales only one year 
at a time. And if we could deny the Russians 
S r( ya. we would But if we don’t sell it to them, 
others will When Jimmy Carter tried, it didn't 
hurt the Soviet Union but it was a terrible blow 
to the farmers of the United States. 

Go over that one again, slowly. 

IVheat is wheat, com is com. What the Rus- 
sians can't get from us they can always get 
from Canada, Argentina. Australia 

And the world market would buy Ameri- 
can grain to fill the gaps? 

Yes. 

So how does that hurt American farmers? 

Well, we can command a better price when 
we sell large amounts directly. 

But if we held some grain off the market, 
couldn't we drive up the world price and 
make it expensive for them to buy elsewhere? 

Then American consumers would also pay 
more for grain, and our government would have 
to buy the surplus. That could get expensive. 

So it's not that we couldn't faun the Rus- 
sians, but that we don’t want to pay the 
price? Isn’t that Europe's logic, too, when it 
insists on going through with the pipeline? 

You're still ignoring grand strategy. The 
Russians are practically broke. If we took their 
hard currency and Europe didn 'l give them any, 
sooner or later they wouldn't be able to afford 
more weapons and military adventures. 

But you have said you would relent on the 
pipeline when Poland ends martial law. 

Yes, but then it would cost the Kremlin a 
lot more in subsidies to make the people in Po- 
land work productively. 

When it comes to security, hasn’t Moscow 
spent whatever it costs, for 60 years? And if 
lhe purpose is to make them shift spending 
from guns to bread, how does it help to sell 
them bread? It would cost them 10 times as 
much to build a decent agriculture. 

You can V look at it so narrowly. Bread is not 
the rope that Lenin said we would sell him to 
hang us with. But on this pipeline, they played 
one banker against another to get it built prac- 
tically for nothing. 

You could have stopped that by declar- 
ing Poland to be bankrupt and by drying 
up Communist credit. 

Weil, we thought of that, but it would have 
really hurt our hanks and maybe disrupted the 
whole hanking system. Without stable banking, 
how would they pm for our grain ? 

And walk right into our trap? 

Sow you've got it. 


From THE WASHINGTON POST: 

President Reagan has decided to extend 
grain sales to the Soviet Union for a year. He 
has a whole series of reasons why it is right 
and just for Americans to sell grain whfle it is 
deplorable for Europeans to sell technology 
and equipment for a Soviet natural gas pipe- 
line to Western Europe. 

These reasons are not entirely frivolous. 
Buu having studied them with some dili- 
gence, we can report that they are most apt 
to be persuasive to people who are, 'at the 
moment of hearing, standing in a cornfield. If 
you happen to be standing instead in, say, a 
compressor plant in West Germany, they are 
not likely to be persuasive at alL 

it is no surprise that Mr. Reagan is keeping 
American fanners in the Soviet branch of the 
grain trade. He lifted the embargo his prede- 
cessor had imposed after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and gave not the slightest 
thought to reimposing it when the Polish 
crackdown followed last December. In re- 
spect to the grain trade, he accepts no real 
political linkage. Although in making now a 
single-year grain agreement he pretends to be 
denying the Kremlin the comforts of a multi- 
year agreement, the farmer pressure to which 
he has bent all along ensures that grain ex- 
ports will be perennial 

But be does demand political linkage — to 
Poland — in the Europeans' pipeline busi- 
ness. That the Europeans object, on a host of 
political, economic and legal grounds, leaves 
him cold. Ail the toughness that one would 
expect him to direct at the Soviets or at the 
authorities in Poland is being brought to bear 
on America's closest allies. 

Our own view has been that sanctions en- 
tail a range of political conditions and eco- 
nomic links that do not lend themselves easi- 
ly to sustained alliance-wide application. In 
principle, it looks attractive to deny the ad- 
versary something of value. But first of all it 
matters greatly who the target is — the huge, 
disciplined Soviet society, for instance, or the 
relatively small and perhaps more vulnerable 
Polish regime? Then there is the question of 
paying the specific price. Who will pay? 
How? For how long? To what end? 

These questions would be difficult enough 
if general economic conditions were excellent 
and the alliance was h umming along smooth- 
ly on its other cylinders. In conditions of re- 
cession and disarray, they push the system to 
its limit. That is why we hope the administra- 
tion will figure out in the coming months 
how to assert its leadership in ways that ease 
the alliance back onto a cooperative track. 

It may be difficult under presently conceiv- 
able conditions to make tire Soviet Union 
bend in specified ways to Western sanctions. 
But surely it cannot be politically irrelevant 
that Moscow has a large and continuing need 
for Western technology and capital. To leave 
this broad and vital commerce to the work- 
ings of the market seems a strange abdication 
of the collective responsibility. 

That alliance a gr eement on an economic 
strategy may be slow and incomplete in com- 
ing is no reason to back away from the ques- 
tion. George Shultz would seem exactly the 
right man to frame Lhe terms of such a com- 
mon inquiry, as soon as the emotions now 
flaring over the pipeline can be subdued. 


Other Editorial Opinion 


Wanted: A U.S. Initiative 

When Israel invaded on June 6, it was 
calied upon by a unanimous Security Council 
resolution (endorsed by the United States) to 
withdraw unconditionally. Yet the main dip- 
lomatic effort of the past few weeks by the 
United States has been concentrated not on 
securing Israel's withdrawal but on obtaining 
the departure from the Lebanon of the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas now besieged in Beirut, thus 
fulfilling one of Mr. Begin’s main war aims. 

Meanwhile, most evenings on television 
the world has been able to watch scenes of 
indiscriminate slaughter. It was as if each 
night in Beirut a hundred or so people — 
men. women and children — were chosen to 
be sentenced, innocent and without trial to a 
most horrible death: to be blown limb from 
limb by bombs and shells, tom to shreds by 
the infamous cluster weapons, or crushed un- 
der tons of rubble from their owe homes. 

Yet even the carnage of Beirut might even- 
tually be seen as worthwhile if it led not only 
to a reconstruction of Lhe Lebanese state but 
also to a real peace settlement between Israel 
and the Palestinians. But Mr. Begin is clearly 
determined to follow a policy which makes a 
settlement with the Palestinians impossible. 

The United States has an opportunity to 
bridge the remaining gap over recognition 
and talks with the PLO by endorsing the new 
draft resolution tabled in the Security Coun- 
cil by France and Egypt. President Reagan 
should seize this chance. Otherwise a conclu- 


sion in the Lebanon which is limited to the 
disarming and dispersal of the PLO will sim- 
ply mean fueling the flames of a more radical 
Palestinian nationalism and anti-American 
resentment throughout the Arab world, with 
probably serious consequences for Western 
interests generally. 

— 77m? Observer (London). 

p An Incredible Remark 9 

Ronald Reagan made on incredible remark 
at his meeting with NATO heads of state in 
Bonn last month. According to European of- 
ficials, the president said he thinks the Soviet 
Union is already at war with the United 
States. “They may not be fighting with us," 
one diplomat quoted the president as saying, 
“but they certainly are at war with us." 

Other officials were stunned. Alexander 
Haig, then the secretary of state, tried to 
dean up afterwards by passing the presi- 
dent’s remark off as “an ad-libbed, if you 
will, or unstructured personal intervention.” 

Not much has been made of the statement; 
it's just another case of the president verbally 
shooting himself in the foot. 

But what if Jimmy Carter had said the 
same thing while he was in office? 

One can only guess. Would the comment 
hare seemed even more frightening coming 
from a president who was not thought to 
need cue cards to represent his country in 
a serious international forum? 

— The Hartford (Connecticut^ Courant. 


Soviet Woes, Viewed From Moscow 


M OSCOW — Industrial growth slowing, agri- 
culture in a mess, increasing reliance on 
imports — these would be danger signals for any 
economy. In the Soviet Union the signals of eco- 
nomic trouble arc so strong and persistent that 
they raise the question of political consequences. 

That there are serious economic strains is not 
in doubt. The 4-percent annual growth rate of the 
1970s has fallen to perhaps half that 
Food is an acute problem. Three disastrous 
grain harvests in a row have forced huge purchas- 
es abroad. A confidential report for Soviet lead- 
ers, about which Western reporter learned in 
May, said food imports cost $700 million in 1970 
and 10 times that, S7.2 billion, in 1980. The re- 
port said a fifth of the grain crop and a third of 
the potatoes were lost because of bad harvesting, 
distribution and storage. 

The Reagan administration, reading the signs, 
argues that Moscow is vulnerable now to eco- 
nomic pressure. Hence the U.S. policy of sanc- 
tions against the Siberian pipeline, designed to 
force a change of Soviet policy in Poland. 

The economic argument figures also in some 
analyses of the prospects for arms control agree- 
ments; it is said that pressure oa Soviet policy- 
makers to invest more in food and consumer 
goods and less in weapons will move them 


By Anthony Lewis 


toward agreements. President Reagan has gone 
further, suggesting that economic failure and 
growing demands for political freedom will lead 
to collapse of the whole Soviet system. 

How does the question of economic trouble 
and political consequences look in Moscow? It 
depends, naturally, on whose view it is. Here is a 
sampling of the viewpoints of Soviet officials, of 
Western diplomats and of a dissenter inside the 
whale, Roy A. Medvedev. 

• Soviet officials are relatively open in 
conceding that the country has food problems. 
But they scoff at the notion that any popular 
revolt or basic change in the system will result. 

“Everyone here over 30 knows about real hun- 
ger — and knows that we are absolutely safe 
from that now” said Geoqti Arbatov, director of 
the Soviet Institute for United States and Cana- 
dian Studies and a member of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. “With all the difficul- 
ties of weather and so on, we grow much more 
grain than we need to feed our people; the prob- 
lem is mainly feeding livestock." 

Aleksandr Bovin, a former aide to President 
Brezhnev and now a leading commentator on 
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r As you can see, talk of a successor is premature. 9 


television and in Izvestia, gave what he c all e d a 
personal view on the food problem. 

“We don’t need dramatic initiatives,” he said. 
“You have to remember that private property has 
. existed since the be ginning of mankind, 6,000 
years ago, and over all those years it developed 
effective mechanisms [for agriculture]. We broke 
all that in our revolution, but we have had only 
60 years to develop new mechanisms. Well try to 
find the best solution within the framework of 
collective property. Sometimes it’s hard to intro- 
duce the collective primaple. There is prejudice.” 

• Western diplomats said the food situation 
was bad outside Moscow, with rationing in some 
parts of Siberia. But none saw a possibility of 
serious protest. “Food shortages are not new," 
one said. “And this is a very stable society." 

Similarly, diplomats doubted that economic 
pressure would' affect basic political positions, 
such as that on anus control. They said it was an 
essential political understanding from the time 
Brezhnev took over the Leadership that the mili- 
tary would have a steadily increasing budget, and 
that premise was not likely to change at a time of 
seeming transition to a new leader. 

On toe other hand, the diplomats did opt fore- 
see any solution to the economic troubles. A spe- 
cial Central Committee meeting in May on agri- 
culture, they said, bad produced nothing but in- 
consistent bureaucratic jiggling. 

• Roy Medvedev is a unique figure today. At 
a time when all other well-known dissidents have- 
been jailed, have gone abroad or. in the case of» 
Andrei Sakharov, have been sent into internal 
exile, he works on in a tiny apartment, a fifth- 
floor walk-up on the outskirts of Moscow. He is a 1 
historian who rail* himself a Marxist. 

“In agriculture,” Medvedev said, the problem 
is that It is in no erne's interest at any level to 
work well; if you over-fulfill your plan, it's just 
taken away from you without compensation. 
Outside agriculture, no enterprise is ever de- 
clared bankrupt. They just roll an. There is no 
solution except to bring in elements of the mar- 
ket. People have to have some reason to work.” 

But what Soviet leader would have the ability 
or the political wfll to do that? he was asked. 
After all any fundamental reform would chal- 
lenge the position of the elite. 

‘Tt’s hard to envisage it coming soon," Med- 
vedev said, “because the post-Brsuwey political . 
figures are of a si milar generation. 

“But sooner, or later, after further decay, there 
will be no alternative: not a revolution — no one 
wants that — but real change. 

“By the late 1980s people will come to power 
— those now 45 to 50 ■ — who will understand 
much more. They wfll improve administration. 
But the real changes will come in the 21st centu- 
ry, from those now 25 to 30." 

The New York Times. 


Deal Moscow Back In on the Middle East? 


W ASHINGTON — America has 
taken a certain amount of 
pleasure in the last decade in seeing 
the Soviet Union edged farther and 
farther into the fringes of toe action 
in the Middle East Rarely has that 
exclusion seemed as obvious as in the 
weeks since toe Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, when the Soviet profile in 
Middle Eastern politics has become 
virtually invisible. 

No doubt there have been benefits 
from toe minimization of the Soviet 
role. But exclusion of the Soviets has 
had its price — one that toe United 
States probably cannot afford to pay 
much longer. Since Camp David, the 
monkey has been on America’s back. 
Friends and adversaries have held it 
responsible for the lack of progress 
on toe Palestinian problem, and its 

X union is among the casualties 
t the peace and stability of the 
area are undermined by terrorism 
and by what is seen by many as toe 
excessive Israeli reaction. 

So this may be the time to share 
the burden and involve others in toe 
process — particularly toe Soviets. 

There now seems only slight room 
for maneuvering on arms control, giv- 
en the uncompromising positions tak- 
en by both sides, and there is certain- 
ly little prospect of reaching under- 
standings on regional political issues. 
This applies with particular force to 
toe Middle East, an area where it is 
most difficult to agree on a formula 
to alleviate tension and toe attendant 
risk of confrontation. 

The Soviet role in the Middle East 
has long been unheallhful even de- 
structive to the chances of a fair and 
lasting settlement So it was no 
surprise that toe Soviet reaction to 
toe Camp David accords and toe 
Egjrptian-Israeli peace treaty was pes- 
simistic and obstructive. Moscow 
branded the accords as “a conspiracy 
against toe Arab people” and Anwar 
Sadat’s historic visit to Jerusalem as 
treason. This remains its line today. 

What lies behind this harsh Soviet 
reaction? 1 am convinced that the an- 
swer is linked to toe growing distance 
between the Soviet Union, and toe 
mainstream of political events in the 
Middle East in recent years. The 
main players have been Israel Egypt 
and the United Stales. In effect, toe 
pump David framework — although 
it faces serious problems now — has 
reduced significantly toe Soviet 


By Malcolm Toon 

From 1 969 to 1979 the writer was successively U.S. ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Israel and the Soviet Union, 


Union's ability to re-establish its 
influence in the region. 

The exclusion was largely of the 
Soviets’ own doing. The last forum 
for a meaningful Soviet role in a 
peace settlement was the Geneva 
Conference of 1973. The Soviets still 
regard Geneva as the legal basis of 
their participation in the peace pro- 
cess. ibis is one of the reasons why 
they insisted on reviving Geneva in 
toe joint U.Sk-Soviet declaration 
signed in New York on Oct 1, 1977. 
The aim was to obtain recognition of 
their interests and co-equal “rights” 
in the Middle East. 

The 1977 declaration evoked 
strong criticism in Israel and in the 
United States. What bothered the 
critics above all else was the oppor- 
tunity afforded to toe Soviets to re- 
establish their influence in the region. 

In fact, subsequent developments 
— mainly Soviet inability or unwill- 
ingness to resolve questions about the 
proper role of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, and then Sadat's 
dramatic trip to Jerusalem — mini- 
mized the effect of the declaration. 
But toe key issue inherent in that dec- 
laration remains: What role will toe 
Soviet Union play in a comprehen- 
sive settlement and in a solution to 
the Palestinian question? 

I have never doubted that some- 
where along the road of the Arab- 
Israeli peace process the Soviet Un- 
ion must be included. If there is any 
hope for progress now, this may be 
the time to draw the Soviets back in, 
for there are compulsions on both the 
Soviets and toe Americans to resume 
the roles of co-chairmen of the Gene- 
va Conference and to make negotia- 
tions multilateral again. 

Like America, the Soviets can de- 
rive little satisfaction from recent 
Middle East developments. Contin- 
ued hostilities between Iraq and Iran 
create real problems for the Soviets. 
And the crushing defeat of the PLO 
and of Syrian forces in Lebanon by 
the Israelis has been embarrassing 
because it again showed Moscow's 
unwillingness to risk a confrontation 
with the United States. 

America also has problems, mostly 
related to ties with Israel. Impotence 


in curbing excessive Israeli actions — 
for example, the attack on the Bagh- 
dad reactor, the annexation of the 
Golan Heights, the breach of faith on 
settlement policy in the West Bank 
and, finally, toe excesses of Israeli 
behavior in Lebanon — has evoked 
sharp criticism that is unwarranted 
but also understandable. 


Meanwhile, the Camp David pro- it Far this reason, it may now be 
ss is dead or at least moribund, and time to desl the Soviets back in. 


cess is dead or at least moribund, and 
.it seems unlikely that it can be re- 
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vived as a meaningful .negotiating 
mechanism as long as Menachem Be- 
gin is at the helm in IsraeL 
It has been axiomatic in the Mid- 
dle East that the risk of hostilities is 
highest when the negotiating prooess 
is at a standstill. This is the situation 
today; it may be time for a new initia- 
tive. And the way to achieve a settle- 
ment is not to lnmt the process to a 
circle of friends but to get all the ma- 
jor interests in the region to Teel that 
duty have a substantial stake in a so- 
lution and lb take a role in achieving 
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Helsinki 
Has Been 
Worth It 


By William Korey 

The writer directs international policy 
research at B'nai B’rith International. 

N EW YORK — When toe Helsin- 
ki Final -Act was signed seven 
years ago today by 35 states of Eu- 
rope and North America, it was 
hmW by the Kremlin as toe greatest 
historical event since the defeat of 
Hitler's armies, and as “a law of in- 
ternational life." Endless paeans 
poured from Soviet media. 

The anniversary is certain to fee a 
pale reflection of 1975. The occasion 
will dutifully be marked, but enthusi- 
asm will have profoundly waned. 
Analysis of tbe radical transforma- 
tion will warrant the early attention 
of Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
because one of his critical decisions 
in the fall must focus on whether and 
how. the United States should return 
to toe Madrid review meeting of the 
35-member Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, which is 
scheduled to resume bn Nov. 9. 

Until 1980 toe Kremlin made the 
. Helsinki process one of its major for- 
eign policy slogans, proclaimed every 
year on the anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution. Since then it has not 
been listed among the party slogans. 

Only intermittently do leading So- 
viet officials refer to Hel s i nki , and 
then usually in a defensive manner. 
The major work last year of Konstan- 
tin Chernenko, the principal associate 
' of President Leonid Brezhnev, was 
devoted to an ardent though shadow 
.defense of Soviet human rights. It 
mentioned " Helsinki but once, and 
then inconsequentially. 

The downplaying hardly comes as 
a surprise. At the Madrid review con- 
ference, the egregious Soviet abridge- 
ments of the Helsinki human rights 
- provisions -have been trumpeted to . 
the world. Nearly 90 cases were thor- 
oughly documented by the West, 

. highlighting the crackdown on Jewish 
emigration and the repression of toe 
voluntary Helsinki Watch commit- 
tees. Madrid became an embarrass- 
ment to toe Soviet Union. 

Still the Kremlin eschews any indi- 
cation of withdrawal from Helsinki. 
On toe contrary, Pravda declared on 
Feb. 4 that Moscow attached “great 
importance” to the Madrid meeting. 
Five days later, Leonid Ilyichev, the 
chief Soviet delegate, told toe review 
session that the Soviet Union was 
“interested in a consistent continua- 
tion” of the Helsinki process. 

Two key considerations guide this 
decision. First is Brezhnev’s personal 
involvement His name has seen re- 
peatedly linked by toe Soviet Union 
with the Helsinki Final Act On his 
75 th birthday last December, Pravda 
noted that lie originated toe idea of 
Helsinki “back in the mid-1960s.” 
The Final Act was said to have con- 
stituted “a brilliant success.” 

Second and equally important are 
hard policy interests. Central to Sovi- 
et diplomacy is the weakening and ul- 
timately the severing of the American 
alliance with Western Europe. Hel- 
sinki is seen in Moscow as a vital 
forum for exploiting differences be- 
tween Washington and its NATO al- 
lies. Emphasis is placed on toe bene- 
fits for Western Europe of trade with 
the Soviet Union and on disarma- 
ment. A Soviet media official this 
year declared that it was becoming 
“more and more dear" to the Euro- 
peans that the A meric an posture at 
Madrid did “not accord with toe true 
realities” oa tbe Continent. 

' While Moscow faces a dilemma in 
reaming to Madrid, there are those in 
the United States who have urged 
withdrawal from the Helsinki process 
on mounds that toe Final Act merely 
ratifies Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe. The brutal suppression in 
Poland of Solidarity arid of human 
rights since Last Dec. 13 has rein- 
forced this view. Many prominent 
voices have called for an American 
boycott of Madrid. 

Bui American participation en- 
abled Madrid to be a powerful vehi- 
cle for placing the conduct of toe 
Polish military government and its 
Soviet supporters in the glare of Inter- 
nationa] public exposure. The Polish 
deputy foreign minister may have de- 
clared that “we shall not take part in 
conferences in which Poland would 
be made to stand in toe dock," but he 
had no practical alternative. 

With human rights progress in Po- 
land still negligible, pressure on 
Shultz to abandon Madrid is cer tain 
to intensify. Yet abandonment would 
play into the hands of toe Kremlin's 
diplomatic strategy. At the same 
time, it would mean toe rejection of 
the most significant international fo- 
rum for airing gross human rights 
violations in Eastern Europe. 

The New York Times. 
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1907: Peace Palace Begun 

THE HAGUE — Five years ago. Mr. Carne- 
gie, famous for toe manufacture of armor 
plates for ships of war. paid into toe Nether- 
lands Bank 51.5 milli on in cash to build a 
Peace Palace. The trustees deemed the sum 
insufficient, so until now it has been lying 
in the bank at interest. The cornerstone of 
the Peace Palace has now been laid in the 
presence of all toe delegates to the peace 
conference. The palace, with a large judg- 
ment hall and a library, will stand in toe 
center of the park between The Hague and 
Scbevcningen. This morning's session was 
devoted to the question of belligerent war- 
ships in neutral ports. Once again a total 
lack of unanimity prevailed. 


1932: Lunch for a Dime 

NEW YORK — The one-cent restaurant is 
New York's latest answer to toe depression. 
In one of toe streets in the forties in Manhat- 
tan, just off Times Square, the two floors of 
this newly opened eating-place are crowded 
morning and evening. Most customers par- 
take of toe “dime special” a typical menu of 
which is soup, codfish, meat balls, cabbage, 
salad, prunes, bread and butter and coffee 
with milk. At a cent apiece, this comes out 
even, when one counts toe two meat balls. 
The owner of the place estimated 7,000 cus- 
tomers a day will balance his books. Patrons 
are not all down-and-outers. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of trimly dressed business girls 
and white-collar clerks. 
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Let’s Hear It for Sarah 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


W ASHINGTON — May we 
express our shell-shocked 
professional admiration for Sarah 
McClendon, a correspondent for 
assorted newspapers in Texas and 
elsewhere, who bearded President 
Reagan at his news conference the 
other evening on the subject of 
legal equity for women? 

These events are usually pretiv 
tame and stylized affairs', where 
journalists ask their hosed and 
deferential questions and rarelv 
penetrate past the president's 
briefings and charm. This Miss 
McClendon, however, has an ap- 
proach all her own. 

We confess that over the years 
we have not always liked and have 
sometimes very much disliked cer- 
tain of Miss McClendon's inter- 
ventions. However, she has ac- 
quired — fairly — a reputation of 
one part doggedness. a second par. 
name-dropping loyalty to the pa- 
pers she writes for, acd a third part 
— well let us simply point oui ihat 
her appearances at press confer- 
ences are anticipated and well 
staged and that when she comes 
wheeling in like a fighter pilot 
with the enemv in his cross hairs. 


... j;.. . . - r 


nalists rolls its collective eyes but 
laps up every word. 

On Thursday. Miss McClendon 
conducted a virtuoso chase of 
President Reagan in the matter of 
a Justice Department report on 
federal discrimination against 
women. Not once, not twice, not 
three times, but 1 1 times — surely 
a record — she zeroed in as he 
twisted and turned and made faint 
excuses and even fainter jokes to 
avoid her fire. She knew better 
than he what had reached his desk 
and what he had talked about in 
a Cabinet meeting. 

Bringing to bear her purist's 
sense of a public official's duty (he 
or she is responsible, must be re- 
sponsible. or else!), she extracted 
from Mr. Reagan a commitment to 
look into the report in Question. 

She will be back. Meanwhile, 
she is unapologetic about her rat-a- 
tat-tat pursuit of the president. 
Had she been disrespectful? CBS 
inquired. "Oh. no,” she replied. 
“I’m asking a question.” 

Does she ever fear that the sub- 
stance gets lost in her “some would 
sat- hectoring style?" Said Sarah 
McClendon: “Oh, nuts," 


A Gold "Warrior? 

Regarding “An Official U.S. View 
on Moves to Stop the Pipeline” (IHT, 
July 24): Ambassador Galbraith de- 
serves credit for his candor. His con- 
tention that the Soviet economy is in 
peril and that toe United States 
should accelerate the slide by in- 
terfering with the Siberian gas pipe- 
line is as unadulterated an example of 
Cold War zealotry as I have read. 

If the ambassador was indeed 
speaking for toe Reagan administra- 
tion, it might fairly be asked which of 
the two superpowers is trying to scut- 
tle international cooperation and un- 
derstanding. Which side can now be 
accused of increasing international 
tension and debasing Helsinki? 

NATHANIEL HARRISON. 

BouIogne-sur-Seme, France. 

African Causes 

Regarding “UN Agency Criticizes 
Food Efforts That Overlap m African 
Countries ” (IHT, June 25): 

The article quotes a repor t of the 
World Food Council to the effect 
that per capita food production in 
Africa slipped from a 7-percent de- 
cline in toe 1960s 10 a I5-perceni do- 
, dine in ihe j 970$: Amone the reasons 
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pendency, poor exchange terms, war 
and political turbulence/ 1 
If international bureaucrats, proli- 
ferating to the extent that “340 sepa- 
rate aid missions visited Upper Volta 
last year,” had the sense and courage 
to express the truth, they would have 
pointed to toe main reason for declin- 


rica's rate of population growth is toe 

highest of afl continents. 

Instead erf citing toe indisputable 
demographic factor at the head of 
their list of alleged causes, the bu- 
reaucrats chose a concoction of con- 
troversial arguments that serves the 
double purpose of exonerating Afri- 
can governments and of placing toe 
blame for Africa's food shortages on 
developed nations. 

SIOMA KAGAN. 

Badgastem, Austria. 


Carrier Debate 

Regarding “After the Age of Carri- 
ers" (IHT, July 201' 

The editorial misses the signifi- 
cance of the enormous difficulties the 
Royal Navy encountered in its efforts 
to defend. thc FalKand Islands, task 

fnn^;«Doino. iro«i(ti*^ iiV" .. 


air defense and total lack of airborne 
early warning systems. 

The British depended on ship- 
based radar. The limited range of 
these systems could not provide 
enough time for the Sea Harriers to 
intercept the attacking aircraft- More- 
over, the Hamers cannot be consid- 
ered a match for a modem Mach-2 
fighter aircraft in the interceptor role. 

Had the Argentine Air Force been 
able to attack the British task force 
with 20 or 30 Exocet missiles instead 
2* ^ ve ’ greater part of the 
Bnush fleet would probably have 

J 0 * 11 . However. U.S. carrier- 
based Hawkeye early-warning air- 
craft would have been able to detect 
toe attacking planes at a distance of 
almost 250 miles (200 miles out of 
ran £fi of the Exocet) and direct inter- 
ception by the formidable F-14, 
whose fire control system is capable 
of engaging six targets at a time with 
its Phoenix air-to-air missiles. 

a ^ yThin ? wrong with the 
U.S. Navy’s earner program, it is not 
that too many flattops- are acquired. 
On the contrary: Even with toe fifth 
and sixth ships of the Niinitz class of 
nuclear-powered carriers, the U.S. 
Navy will be hard pressed to deploy 
the air power necessary for a navy 

• ; : U 
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5 : 10 Years of Tensions 
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By James:Rjeston : . 

Wmtt&mee 

WASH3N<TrON — Prime Mb- 
iSKir. Indira Gandhiof Tn/K„ fag 
- ® New Y^ cra Saturd^ fo^og ! 
.,^ h» jouniey to toe Unite* 
hflpeci .to cwe^ the 

. fflWWflft g tent iinp/if a 1^ 


•••iBei'i.-;, \ 

•: ;. : lh" ah aitcrvicw, Mrs. Gsufiri 
■. suggested, -though not in an acco- 
aabve way, that perhaps the es~ 
-trangemeiit between Washington 
^mjsew Delhi since her l*«> nffi- 
dsff visit here n years ago bad 
been' the fault erf the United States. 

: "I did not get on with Mt/Nix- 
oa, as you know”, she said. *T 
: think that apart from .any foreign 
Pp*wy jwie; it was a personality 
-dash. But I do think h was a very . 
courteous move for him to make 
friends with China- and even with 
the Soviet Union. I admire Kin? for 
that 

“But somehow -he fdt that his 
friendship with n>™ meant that 
he could not be friends with* India, 

■ that Pakistan was the bridge be- 
tween' the United States jm<FQii- 
toL' And if he was to show any kind • 
of ^ softness loward India tins : 


*mdd jeopardize this vety bigfor- 
exgnpoBcymove." 

’ Rmgfcg phSosophicalfy over 
-lodirifc- and world affairs, Mrs. 
jGandhi made, the fdkrwing ©faser- 
vaikxos;- 

- <'♦ On natomalism in Tntfi^ she 
. add: “We ‘are trying to promote 
nationalism bccaror we dank h is 
essential for unity. But we do not 
;sep li coming in the way of intema- 
t kinalfam . It is like you have to 
have 1 loyalty to year family or to 
yojv eoBeagnes, toyonr town or to 
yiim d$y, hit what we have always 
■jHOpagatcd is that each one is sub- 
ject u>‘ -the' larger image. I thmfc 
that larger image is a growing one. 
dial itis how no longer just India.” 
• Mrs. Gandhi sad she thought 
a- .reconciliation between China 
■ and the Soviet Union would devel- 
op.: Reflecting on the historic re- 
eoncfflaiiom in the West between 
Britain and France and the Ger- 
mans and between toe United 
States and Japan. she said she was 
not prepared to predict, despite 
some progress, qmiliw rccon- 
dHadons would take place in Asia. 

On. the possibility of reconcil- 
iation with: Pakistan: “We are 
dong everything possible to have 
such a reconciliation- We have a 
genuine desire. Bat my only — I 
don’t know if ‘sustriaon 1 is the 



UMftabMMd 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi preparing to give a speech at a 
hmcheoa Friday at the National Press Chib in Washington. 


Qvilian Power in 
Spain Is in Danger 

Reuters 

MADRID — Former- Premier 
Adolfo - Suana has launched ha 
new centrist party with a manifes- 
to saying that dviEaa power in 
Spain Wns threatened. 

. At the fnrmai ln n nr i t i iig Satur- 
day of the organization, which Mr. 
Spiral has : named the Democratic 
and .Social Center, a manifesto was . 
distributed saying that: “In Spain, 
there are people who warn to use 
economic structures and institu- 
tional powers to control civilian 
power and reduce the free exercise 
of national sovereignty which can 
only lie legitimately with the poo- 
•pie.’ 

^ ; -Mr. Suarez, whoxesigned aspro: 
mier in January, 1981, just before 
an attempted nriKtaiy coup, said 
that his new reformist party would 
run in [the next general ejection, 
and aet to defend democracy. 

’ On. Wednesday,. Mr. Suarez: re- 
signed from totgovendng Union 
of, the. Democratic Center; which 
be founded in 1977 to, lead Spam- 
ffom>dwAidQrshm to; democracy. 
Early last month, toe lost an al- 
tempt to regain party leadership. 
^Ine manifesto, alfrid ed to- that 
straggle, .saying it was better to 
quit dura to ? continue'. internal 
squabbles: Anti-democratic forces 
would use -these disputes as an 
. excuse for interventipn, the mani- 
festo said. Mr. Suarez said that the 
Union of the Democratic Center, 
was too divexse, with, too many in- 
ternal tendencies - and ladred 
coherence. 


right wad — is that [Pakistan] is a 
fait wary of all this. Not because 
they don’t want friendship, but be- 
-casrc they are worried about Indi- 
an influence. Not influence which 
the government of India will exert 
But theze is so doubt that greater 
friendship with India will encour- 
age the forces that are democracy. 
This s our problem not only with 
Pakistan, but with all our neigh- 
. bora.” . 

• On the jwssflnfity of a no- 
mdigned Afghanistan: “I can’t re- 
alty say whether.! am hopeful or 

- noL But wetave always thought of 
that as the osty solution. And the 
. leaders of the Sdviet Union who 
came to ns agreed on thaL They 
said that we. axe only interested 
that the government which comes 
in should not be a base for attack- 
ing die Soviet Union. 

“The thing which they sayjhey 
did not say but I think must be on 
then minds is the growth of Amer- 

- rW; and you iwwt 
remember that this started when 
Iran was still very much with the 
United States, so that they felt that 
here was a bell that was all around 
them, and endfrKng them. 

' ’ “After the Iran so-called revolu- 
tion, they, were worried about 

MreJqn mnriiHMntaUftn because 

that wiD hit attheroot at their sys- 
tem in thar Asian republics. And 
if diose people take up such id eas, 
ii would weaken then base. And 

31 Arc Executed in China 


many European leaders agreed 
with me that if there could be such 
a nonaligned government, that 
would be a solution.’' 

Mrs. Gandhi, 64, met Saturday 
in New York with Indian scien- 
tists, intellectuals and business- 
men. Her Sunday schedule in New 
York included a visit to the Sikh 
temple in Richmond Hilts, a meet- 


PEKING — Thirty-one crimi- 
nals have been executed after five 
separate trials in the northeastern 
Chinese province of 32m, accord- 
ing to £hn radio. 


* Raders 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — The 
strife-torn southern city of Galle 
was under control Sunday after 
five days of Sinhalese-Moslem 
daahw> out .tension was high, 
a senior police official said. 

The official said the city, 55 
mites {88 kilometers) southeast of 
Colombo, passed a night free of in- 
cidents. For the second night, 
armed security forces patrolled 
during the dnsk-to-dawn curfew 
that was im posed undw the na- 
tional emergency declared Friday. 

The emergency was ordered as 
part of an effort to keep rfa^hes 
between Sinhalese and Modems 
from spreading to the northern re- 
gion, home of the majority of Sri 
Lanka’s Tamils. 

2 Persons Killed 

In GaOe, two persons were 
lolled and more than 100 wounded 
in five days of violence, authorities 
reported. More than 1,000 aimed 
security personnel have been post- 
ed in the city and the police have 
reported arresting nearly 100 peo- 


The police official said the cur- 


Peking Snubs U.S. Over Taiwan Arms Accord 


■ • Com&k d by Oiff SutfTnmDtymdm 
PEKING^— Qrina . accused the.- 
Utrited State Sunday of continued 
interference in affair s and 

revived the tfoeat of downgratfing 
rdatioris if U S- ^arms sales to 
Taiwan are not'st^ped. . 

“The U5. Tdnctance to discard 
its policy of mterwmtiori in GU-- 
na’s intmnal afl^xrs has eroosed 
SinOrU.S. rdatkras to the danger 
of retrogrcsdon and wffl give nse 
to serious consequeauces” said an 
ailick; in- tfae Peeke’s Daily, the 
Communist Party newspaper. - • . • 

1 The artmte, released by .die Chi- 
nese news agency, contrasted 
sharply with Wastopgton reports 
pointing to a resohmari of toe dis- 
pute. ' 

Sprcificafiy, the aztide (fisputed 
a statement attributed to President 
Reagan; who was quoted hshsving 
said that a joiht conmnnriqne 
-would be issued by Pcki^ and 
W arirington a ffi r min g the Taiwan 


Relations Act. The article made it 
.dear .that the Chinese have no in- 
tention of reodgnumg toe act 
: The Taiwan Relations Act ah 
lows toe UnSted States to sell arms 
; to Taiwan even though formal dip- 
lomatic relations were severed to 
pennir. the normalization of ties 
between Washington and Peking. 
Pricing regards Taiwan as a rebel 
province. 

DeCatoofSettiemest 

Washington officials said that 
Mr. Reagan had re ported plans for 
the joint connrmnique in a meeting 
"with about' 25 senators and con- 
gressmen. Friday. . . 

- : Other Washington sources said 
the Joint statement would not spe- 
dficaBy -dte a cutoff date in toe 
U^u-Taiwan arms rcbitronshm but 
. would imply that there would be 
no long-term supplies. 

As part of its effort to resdve 
toe diqntte, the Reagan adminis- 


tration decided last week to tem- 
porarily hold bade on the presenta- 
tion to Congress at a new sale of 
jet fighters to Taiwan. 

Taiwan’s contract for co-pro- 
duction of. Northnip F-SEs runs 
out in July, 1983, but the company 
would like to be assured of renewal 
by September is order to avoid a 
break m the production line. 

Members "of Congress were in- 
formed, however, mat toe new 
con tract will not be sent to Capitol 
H31 for toe time being. 

In another ooaaBatoc y move 
last week, the Reagan administra- 
tion offered to agree that Taiwan 
not receive any higher quality or 
greater quantity of of U.S. arms 
that it is rpm receiving. 

The Peopled Daily article said, 
however, that toe Reagan adminis- 
tration “lacks the necessary 
strength for pursuing its policy 


China Cancels Visit by Japanese in Book Furor 


' Radas' 

PEKING — China withdrew its 
invitation Sunday to Edu cation 
Minister Hem Ogawa of Japan to 
: visit Peking m September, m an- 
: other display of anger over the re- 
vision of Japanese textbooks to 
dIot down Jt^n's occupation of 


' -Ii Tao,,head of the foreign af- 
fairs bureau of the Chinese Educa- 
tion Ministry, said Pek in g “holds 
: that, prior to a solution to this ts- 
me, if is inappropriate to receive 
Minister Ogawa in China." 

Ttij^ had'announced Thnrsday 


Svrfss Holding Man 


that Mr. ^awa had been invited 
to writ -China despite Peking’s 
Warmrio his dqpartinieat for toe 
textbox revisions. 

The amended books describe Ja- 
pan’s agg res sion against Churn in 
the 193& as an advance," and 
play' down the “rape of Nanking,” 
m which more than 200,000 Chi- 
nese, were massacred. 

‘StrongDteatisfacfioii’ 

The Chinese news agency said 
Mr. Ii bad told the Japanese Em- 
bassy that the changes aroused 
“strong dissatisfaction among the 
nwiMi! people and ed u cation dr-, 
cfes.* 

The J^janese occupation of Chi- 
na from 1937 to 1945 is a highly 
charged issue in China. The cffi- 


Friday night, with a demand that 
all Japanese in -Korea return to 
thdrowncoontiy. 

On Saturday, a Chinese publica- 
tion charged that Japanese scien- 
tists earned out genn warfare ex- 
periments on civilians. 

The China Youth News said 3,000 
Chinese prisoners were the victims 
of exp erim ents at a secret germ 
warfare center in Harbin, Manchu- 
ria, from 1939 to 1945. 

The disclosure of the existence 
of the center, node in a bode by 
the Japanese writer Senchi Mon- 
mura last year, had not been re- 
ported in China until now, for fear 
that such revelations could upset 
relations between China and Ja- 
pan.. ' 

The China Youth News said 


prisoners woe infected with bu- 
bonic plague, cholera, venereal dis- 
ease and other diseases to ascer- 
' tain whether they could be used in 
' warfare. The newspaper also pub- 
lished two photographs of Japa- 
nese executions during the Nank- 
ing massacre; calling them “a 
strong refutation of the flagrant 
falsification of history contained 
in the textbooks.” 

On Thursday, the official Work- 
‘er's Daily newspaper published 
four photographs of executions in 
Nanking. 

Japanese sources say a senior 
Oimfise diplomat in Tokyo was 
told that responsibility for revising 
the textbooks did not lie with the 
government but with toe publish- 
ers. 


Z it Associated Press 

• LUGANO, „• Switzerland — A 
Sardinian . budding contractor 
sougbt by Milan leal au t ho ri ties 
in connection with me Banco Am- 
hforianri scandal is in Swiss custo 


resentment by desetibing atroritks 
such as toe Nanldng massacre and 
y*tr mfliHrinna rihotoantphs of exe- 


t - Hffrio Carbom, 49, is suspected 
of aidingthe’^cape from Italy of 
the bank^ preskfcni, Roberto Cal- 
• rij who was later found dead in 
,, Ldodon, an aj^xarent anode. Mr. - 
: .r C^lvy disap peared toqrtly before a 
fvcwrrt;j^ Jq li wrhis appeai of a 

:>}^bpnvKXBon ferfflegafy apart- 

nife. CarboEi is wdl known in 


cantms. 

firing ggys thaL toe revised text- 
books violate the spriit of toe 1972 
agreement under which the two 
countries established tinks andjn 
.vtoidi Japan expressed regret for 
its actions. ^ . 

Japanese have said Pre- 

mwr Zenko Bozzdri is cozmezrzed 
♦hat the friction cotdd mar his visit 
to Peking in Septadba: to mark 
the 10th amuversaiy of Qnnese- 


U.S. Army Order for Barefoot Boot 
Surfaces as a Footnote to Vietnam 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — U.S. Army researchers have confirmed they 
made 60 pairs of boots with soles designed to leave the footprint, 
of Vietnamese peasants during the fighting there. 

Another 60 pairs.were constructed to leave the print of a Viet 
Cong eandai The idea was to bdp the Special Forces missions 
behind enemy lines go undetected. Whether toe boots were suc- 
cessful remains a mystery. 

Doutdas Swain, chief of the footwear djvisira at the UJS. Army 


research and development laboratories in Natick, Mass., said the 
boots were produced as a secret rush order in about 1965 and cost 
' about S125 a pair. . 

“Sotw of our scouts on reconnaissance didn t want to leave the 
imprint of a r^ulation boot,” explained Mr. Swain. “In testing, it 

:.u i.- iha fflnfnrint or.~.the. .wndal 


said 
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' Other textbook revirions haw 
angered Nath and Sooth Korea, 
eto*. were rated by bom 


-ing with Mayor Edward Kocb and 
a luncheon in her honor sponsored 
by the Aria Society and the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

She will fly to Los Angeles on 
Monday afternoon and Honolulu 
on Tuesday. She will present an 
Indian elephant to the Honolulu 
Zoo before flying home to India 
on Wednesday. 


Sri Lankan City Is Tense 
After Sectarian Strife 


■ few would be enforced again Sun- 
day nigh t 

It was the third time the govern- 
ment of President Junius Jayewar- 
dene had declared a state of emer- 
gency since returning to power in 

Parliament would decide within 
18 days whether to extend toe state 
of emergency, Mr. Jayewardene 
said Saturday night. 

The -government has imposed 
press censorship, but said there 
would be no ban on meeting s held 
by recognized political parties. 

The violence began after a quar- 
rel between a Moslem landlord 
and his Sinhalese tenant. Mobs set 
fire to antomobfles, broke into 
shops and homes and tried to halt 
buses and cars to attack passen- 
gers. 

Last August, the government 
imposed a state of emergency to 
deal with violence that erupted be- 
tween Sinhalese and Tamils. 

The Sinhalese are the majority 
community in Sri Lanka, number- 
ing more than 10 million. There 
are about 1.5 million Tamils. 
Moslems, most of them of Arab 
origin, number about 900,000. 


Envoys Say 
Namibia Plan 
Is Imminent 

Western Group Reports 
Few Remaining Issues 

Reuters 

WINDHOEK, South-West Afri- 
ca — Final agreement cm a plan 
for independence for Namibia is 
possible within the next few weeks, 
diplomats from toe five-nation 
Western contact group said Satur- 
day. 

Hans- Joachim Vergan, Africa 
director of the West (jerman For- 
eign Ministry and spokesman for 
toe group, said at a nows confer- 
ence that only certain arrange- 
ments must be made final before 
the UN-sponsored peace plan 
could be implemented 

“We have never been so far as 
we are now,” he said after two 
days of talks with political leaders 
in South-West Africa (Namibia), 
which is ruled by South Africa. 
Mr. Vergau beaded a mission of 
representatives of the United 
States. Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and 

The five nations have been 
trying to achieve a oease-fire in toe 
16-year bush war between South 
Africa and the South-West Africa 
People’s Organization guerrillas 
and to arrange elections supervised 
by the United Nations, possibly in 
the first half of next year. 

Im partiality Issue 

Mr. Vergau said that among is- 
sues still to be resolved was the im- 
partiality of the United Nations, 
which South Africa Has accused of 
favoring SWAPO. A resolution on 
the issue probably wfll be intro- 
duced soon before toe UN Securi- 
ty Council, be said. 

The composition and functions 
of a proposed UN peacekeeping 
force must also be decided, he 
said, and South Africa’s adminis- 
trator-general and a UN represent- 
ative will consult soon on a voting 
system for the pre-independence 
elections. 

Mr. Vergau declined comment 
mi recent speculation over a trial 
cease-fire, fa which Foreign Min- 
ister R.F. Botha of South Africa 
has mentioned a date of Aug. IS. 

In Johannesburg, the Star news- 
paper reported that senior South 
African officials were on their way 
to New Yak fa talks this week on 
a Namibian cease-fire and with- 
drawal of troops. 

Mr. Vergan said South Africa’s 
demand that 12.000 to 20,000 Cu- 
ban troops must be withdrawn 
from neighboring Angola was a 
separate issue. Tbe United States 
has been negotiating separately 
with the government of Angola 
over the withdrawal of troops. 


Botha’s Party Backs Plan to Form 
Nonwhite Chambers of Parliament 


By Allistcr Sparks 

Washington Post Service 

BLOEMFONTEIN, South Afri- 
ca — Prime Minister Pieter W. 
Botha has won unanimous en- 
dorsement from a special federal 
congress of his ruling National 
Party here to end exclusive white 
rule by setting up separate Parlia- 
ment chambers for Asian and 
mixed-race South Africans, but re- 
action to toe proposal among 
nonwhites was cod. 

The Rev. Alan Hendrickse, 
whose Colored Labor Pany repre- 
sents many of South Africa’s 
800,000 Asians and 2^ million co- 
loreds, as persons of mixed race 
are known, expressed reservations 
about the proposal to establish a 
tricameral Parliament in which 
whites, Asians and coloreds would 
sit in separate chambers. 

Mr. Botha needs at least the 
support of Mr. Hendrickse’s party 
to confer legitimacy- on his pro- 
posed new constitution. Mr. Hen- 
drickse said Saturday after the 
plan was endorsed that “we are 
committed to supporting any 
movement in the direction we 
want to go. which is toward full 
racial integration,” but that Mr. 
Botha’s plan, - contained in toe 
prime minister’s guidelines fa 
constitutional reform, offered “few 
advances.” 

(Reuters reported from Johan- 
nesburg that Amichaod Raibansi, 
leader of the South African Indian 
Council said that “toe guidelines 
do not satisfy toe political guide- 
lines” of his group. And Frederick 
van Zyl Sbb&ert, leader of toe op- 
position Progressive Federal Party, 
said toe fatal flaw in the plan was 
its exclusion of 70 percent of South 
Africa’s population: toe blacks. 

[The plan also came under fire 
from the right, Reuters added. The 
Conservative Party of South Afri- 
ca. composed of former National 
Party members who broke with 
Mr. Botha in February over his re- 
formist policy, said in a statement: 
“There is nothing new in the 
guidelines. They represent the road 
toward political power-sharing, 
against which we have been warn- 
ing the country for months ” 

[Jaap Marais, head of the ex- 
treme-right Herstigte Nasionale 
Party, said: “The proposals are a 
radical departure from the consti- 
tutional line of development in 
South Africa since 1910 and will 
lead to racial integration.”] 

Not Far Enough 

Observers speculated that, by 
assuring that the new members of 
Parliament would not meet in toe 
same chamber with whites. Mr. 
Botha had hoped to avoid a con- 
frontation with the Conservative 
Party, led by his former lieutenant. 
An dries P. TreumichL 

But it appears that the prime 





UnM bAgraotiBHrf 

Prime Minister Pieter W. Botha at the National Party congress. 


minis ter’s cautious proposal may 
anger his Afrikaner supporters — 
in whose eyes it breaches the na- 
tion’s apartheid policy — while not 
going far enough to win toe sup- 
port of the colored and Asian po- 
litical leaders whose participation 
is vital to the plan’s success. 

The complicated formula was 
endorsed at toe National Party’s 
first national congress in 20 years 


and only the third the party has 
ever held. 

Mr. Botha convened the con- 
gress to show, national s u ppor t fa 
his reform proposals and to blunt 
possible opposition in the power- 
ful Transvaal Province, where Mr. 
Treumicht used to be the party’s 
leader. Mr. Botha must seat for- 
mal ratification of his policy by the 
provincial congresses. 


Vietnam Rides Out Cambodia Pullout 
Unless China Agrees Not to Intervene 


Lot Angeles Times Service 

BANGKOK — Vietnam’s For- 
eign minister, Nguyen Co Thach, 
has declared Iris country will 
never withdraw all its soldiers 
from Cambodia until China 
guarantees in writing that it wiH 
not threaten the stability of Indo- 
china. 

The demand fa a nonag gregrion 
pledge from Peking was made at a 
press conference Friday in Bang- 
kok. It would appear to complicate 
the already difficult quest fa a 
comprehensive peace plan fa 
Cambodia, which is occupied by 
up to 200,000 Vietnamese troops. 

The Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations — composed of 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, In- 
donesia and the Philippines — has 
demand ed that Vietnam remove 


all its troops from Cambodia and 
stop propping up toe regime of 
President Heng Samrin in Phnom 
P enh. 

Hanoi contends that ASEAN- 
backed guerrillas, most notably the 
Khmer Rouge, which used to con- 
trol the Cambodian government, 
are ChTnw» puppets and would en-. 
danger the security of Vietnam if 
they returned to power. 

11th IRA Bombing Death 

Reuters 

LONDON — A British soldier 
wounded in an Irish Republican 
Army bombing in Regent’s Park 
on July 20 died Sunday. Six others 
were killed in the attek and four 
were lolled in a bombing the same 
day in Hyde Park. 


Timely 

Business News Is Our Stock 8JTrade; 


It said the administration has of- 
ten stated that it wants to develop 
relations with China. “Bui on toe 
other hand, it has repeatedly as- 
serted that it cannot abandon old 
friends In Taiwan," the article 
said. “It is unwilling to stop arms 
sales to Taiwan and still adheres to 
the Taiwan Relations Act, which 
infringes upon China's sovereignty 
and interferes with China’s inter- 
nal affairs.” 

The article's warnings that Chi- 
na will downgrade relations with 
Washington if arms sales to 
Taiwan continue had not been ex- 
pressed in recent weeks while se- 
cret talks between the two sides 
appeared to be approaching a cru- 
cial stage. 

Although toe article evidently 
was written weeks ago, its publica- 
tion now may agnal Chinese 
dismay at the outcome of these 
talks. 
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Pollster Says 'Pool of Patience’ on Economy 
Will Benefit Reagan and Republicans in Fall 



By Hedrick Smith 

New York Tima Service . 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has been told by hispoB- 
ster that there is still a surprisingly 


large “pod of patience” among the 
electorate with his eco nomic uro- 


gram that he can exploit onbeES 
of Republican candidates in ’the 
congressional elections this faTL 
Richard Wirthfin, president of 
the survey research company DMI 
Inc^, met Friday with the president 
to share his latest findings. He told 
reporters that 60 percent of those 
periled still thinlr it wQl take anoth- 
er year or so for the 
gram to work That is 
modest decline since Mr. 


many voters consider his program turn’s economic problems are the 
unfair to poor people. He said he result of years of government pofr- 
had found that, fay a 15-percent des rather than merely the actions 
mar gin, the public considers the of the current administration. 
Democrats better able to deal with Foreshadowing what Republi- 
the problems of the disadv an tag ed can strategists obviously intend to 
than the Republicans are. ■ be a major campaign thane this 

Bat he -sai d his latest peril, in fall, Mr. Wirtblm added that he 


A CBS News-New York Times 


poll in May found that 62 percent 
of the pubuc felt that die economy 


which 1,500 people 
boned a month ago. 


y a 


entered the White House, he _ 
Mr. Wir thlfn said Iris latest 


anal- 
ysis suggests- that the Republicans 
will make a net earn in the 33 Sen- 
ate races but will probably lose 15 
to 20 seats in the critical battle for 
control of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

He suggested that the basic 
themes ofthe campaign h a d been 
'set in Democratic political ad- 
vertisements attacking die Reagan 
economic program with the charge 
“It isn’t for. It’s Repabtican” and 
in the Republican counterattack: 
“It doesn't work. It’s Democratic.” 

"That’s really going to be the 
frame of reference for the fall cam- 
paign,” he said. 

Preadectial Strategy 

Mr. Wirthlin, one of the presi- 
dent’s top political advisers, said 
he thought Mr. Reagan would 
probably do less cross-country 
barnstorming than past presidents 
had done in off-year election cam- 
paigns. The president’s role, he 
suggested, will be to “frame the is- 
sues,” principally by appealing for 
more tune for his program and for 
a Congress friendly to it. 

The choice for Mr. Reagan to 
put to the country, he said, is: “Do 


were ques- 
ago, showed that 
54 percent sbC think that the 
Reagan economic program has 
hiribed the 
with 46 percent wl 
hurt. 

He attached 
cance to the 
cent of those polled expect the pro- 
gram to take another year or more 
to work, compared with 70 percent 
who held that view 18 months ago. 

“There is a pool of patience 
which does surprise me,” he com- 
mented. He suggested that many 
Americans believe that the na- 



agnifi- 
that 60 per- 


faad recently asked in his peril 
whether the public blamed Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and the Demo- 
crats or Mr. Reagan and the Re- 
publicans for the current recesaon. 

Ftadtagg Different 

He said he had found that 48 
percent blamed Mr. Carter and the 
Democrats and 19 percent blamed 
the president and the Republicans. 
The rest Mamed both parties or 
neither. Many politicians believe. 


had deteriorated is the past year 
and that one-third of those polled 
blamed Mr. Reagan and only one- 
tenth blamed Mr. Carter, the 
Democrats or Congress. 

Mr. Wirthlin, amplifying on the 
recent comments or White House 
offifjaie said font Hs polls showed 
that Mr. Reagan’s job-approval 
ra ring had risen about five points 
in the past three months to show 
it of the public approving 
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51 percent of the public approving 
of his job performance and 44 per- 
cent disapproving. 


based on other poll results, that if 
is left out of the equa- 
tion the Democrats fare much oet- 


Mr. Carter 


ter. 


The most recent Gallup Poll 
showed 45 percent approving and 
45 percent disapproving. Mr. 
Wirlhhn attributed the discrepan- 
cy in the figures to the timing of 
the polls and the placement of the 
job-approval question in the ques- 
tionnaire. 


people want to go back, or do they 
that hasn’t worked 


want a 
itself oat 


He conceded that Mr. Reagan’s 
main “perceptual liability” is that 



MUD BATH — Greg Mindanao of Apache, (Rk, wrestled in the mud with a steer at the 
Cheyenne, Wyo, Frontier Days Rodeo, after three days of rain had drenched the grounds. 


Major Faiths in N.Y. Area join to Combat Cults 


By Paul 1L Montgomery • 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The major 
faiths in the New York area — 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants — 
have joined together for the first 
time to combat what they call “de- 
structive cults,” mentioning in par- 
ticular the Unification Church of 
the Rev. Sun Myung Moon- 
Representatives of the three 
faiths have met several times since 
June to find ways of counteracting 
the groups, which they regard as 
harmful They say the cults have 
bees proliferating, numbering in 
the hundreds around New York 
and in the thousands nationwide; 
estimates of total membership 
range from 300,000 to 5 minion. 


The first joint statement b^the 


religious leaders came after 
couples were married try Mr. 
Moan in Madison Square Garden 
on July 1. The marriage partners 
had been chosen for each other a 
few weeks or days before by Mr. 
Moon. 


“The religious and community 
leaders felt that marrying such 
huge numbers erf people at one 
time negates the dignity and sanc- 


tity of what has traditionally been 
a highly personal and solemn rite.” 
the statement said. It was endorsed 
by the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Councfl, supported by 32 
major Jewish groups; the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York 
and the Diocese of Brooklyn; and 
the New York Council of Church- 
es, which includes major Protes- 
tant and all Greek Orthodox 
churches. 

Colts Called Deceptive’ 

“We felt that the growth of cults 
presents a dear and present danger 
to reiigiofls as we know them,” 
said Seymour P. Tnchman, the 
c hairman of the Task Force on 
Missionaries and Cults of the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Councfl. 
“Those cults are deceptive at least, 
and in many ways prostitute the 
beliefs of our religions.” 

The members of the anti-cult 
movement are collecting statistics, 
sharing counselors for persons 
seeking to withdraw from cults 
and contributing to psychological 
research that regards cult adher- 
ence as a farm of induced mental 
illness. There is also an effort to 
introduce an anti-cull course in the 


Catholic school curriculum, some- 
thing already done in the Philadel- 
phia Archdiocese. 

The Unification Church has al- 
ways denied charges of 
“brainwashing" or coercion. It 
says its members are adults and le- 
gally able to make their own deri- 
sions. 

A spokesman for the Unifica- 
tion Church denied that it was a 
cult and suggested efforts to coun- 
teract it were “misguided." 


c An Emerging Religion’ 

Jay Irvine, a spokesman for die 
Unification Church, said Saturday, 
“The Unification Church is not a 
cult. It is an emerging religion that 
dialogues ecumenically with every 
other religion in the world today. 

The Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council task force, establish- 
ed two years ago, was the first 
large anti-cult group with religious 
backing. According to a survey of 
400 former cult members, pub- 
lished in die January issue of Sci- 
ence Digest, the religious back- 
grounds were 46 percent Protes- 
tant, 26 percent Catholic, 21 per- 
cent Jewish and 7 percent atheist 


or other. Jews in the United States 
make up about 3 percent of the 
population. 

In the past, the established relig- 
ions have been reluctant to take on 
the cults, partly because attacks of 
what some call “new religions” 
might also be an attack on the per- 
quisites of the old. Most major de- 
nominations have consistently op- 
posed legislation that would make 
cults subject to taxes or would al- 
low parents of m c u i beia to remove 
their children legally. 

The religious groups have drawn 
on the expertise of the Citizens 
Freedom Foundation, a group 
formed by parents in the 1970s 
that now has 52 affiliates in the 
country, and another <em 1 nr 
group, the Center on Destructive 
Culusm, part of the American 
Family Foundation in Boston. 

A vexing subject for all the 
groups is deprogr amming, inten- 
sive therapy to counterart a cult’s’ 
influence when a member leaves or 
is forcibly removed. Most of the 
secular and religious groups abjure 
of members, but some 


say forcible removal by parents in 
a public place is acceptabl 



Pil Vladimir Zworykin Is Dead; Castro Aides 
Was Early Developer of TV May Face U.S. 

Drug Charge 


New York 7tmaSarice 

NEW YORK — Vladimir Kos- 
ma Zworykin, 92, a Rnssiaurborn 
scientist whose achievements were 


important to the development of 
television, died 


Vlmfiniir Kosma Zworykin 


Japanese Report 
A Record Budget 
Deficit lor 1981 


United Press International 

TOKYO — Japan had a record 
budget deficit of almost 25 trillion 


yea (about S9.7 trillion) during fis- 
cal 1981. the Finance Ministry has 


reported, b laming the deficit on a 
prolonged economic slump. 

However, tee ministry also said 
Saturday that the deficit was offset 
fay sdting additional government 
bonds in the fiscal year that ended 
March 31. 

Ministry officials said the deficit 
was caused by lower tax revenue, 
stemming from the sluggish econo- 
my. 

Officials said the shortfall in tax 
revenue, the central factor in the 
deficit, was 2.88 trillion yen, but 
that because of slight increases in 
nontax revenues and reduced 
spending, the final deficit figure 
was 2.49 trillion yen. 


Thursday in 

Princeton, NJ. 

Mr. Zworykin, a naturalized 
U.S. citizen, was also credited with 
leading the development of the 
electron microscope. He had 
served as director of the RCA Lab- 
era tones in Princeton. Since his re- 
tirement in 1954 he had been an 
honorary vice president erf RCA. 

His other important works in- 
cluded development of early farms 
of the “dectnc eye,” infrared im- 
age tubes first used in the Snooper- 
scope and Snxperscope in World 
War 13 and various forms of sec- 
ondary emission multipliers used 
in radiation detectors. 

Mr. Zworykin was awarded the 
National Medal erf Science, the 
United States' highest scientific 
honor, in 1 966. It was one of 27 
major awards be received. 

Mr. Zworykin held more than 
120 patents on developments rang- 
ing from gunnery controls to elec- 
tronically controlled missiles and 
automobiles, but his place in scien- 
tific history rests largely on two in- 
ventions patented m 1923 and 
1924. These w ere the iconoscope 


kingdom of Israel fell to the As- 
syrians in 722 B.C 

For 2,000 years, Samaritans had 
married only within the sect. There 
had been a shortage of women, 
and many men remained bache- 
lors. Tice community shrank to 
fewer than 150 persona. 

Mr. Tsedaka broke tradition in 
1924 when he married a Jew who 
had immigrated from Russia. They 
bad eight ebildt* 0 Other bache- 
lors followed his lead. As a result, 
the size of the sect more than qua- 
drupled. 


United Pros International 
MIAMI — Officials in the Cu- 
ban government may be indicted 


soon by a U.5. grand jury investi- 
gating a suspected connection to 
uie drug underworld, the Miami 


Herald reported Sunday. 

ffiriau close to the investiga- 


that ar- 


camera tube and the kinescope pur 
wether far 


Jocdfyn Cadbury 

BIRMINGHAM. England 
(UPI) — Jocelyn Cadbury. 36, a 
Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment and a member of the choco- 
late candy fanrify, was found dead 
Saturday. 

A poKce spokesman said Mr. 
Cadbury died from a single shot to 
the head from a 12-gauge shotgun 
found beside the body. He add 
there were no suspicious circum- 
stances but declined to say if the 
wound was self-inflicted. 

Mr. Cadbury was the brother of 
Sir Adrian Cadbury, chairman of 
Cadbury-Schweppes LtrL, the can- 
dy and soft drink firm. 


ture tube, which together fanned 
the first electronic television sys- 


Of 

don told the newspaper 
rests are highly unlikely, bat the 
charges would focus attention on 
alleged drug trafficking involving 
Cuban authorities and could serve 
to limit their movements as well as 
embarrass Fidel Castro's govern- 
ment. 

“We are satisfied that Cuban 
government officials have played 
and continue to play a conscious 
role in the shipment and distribu- 
tion of narcotics in tM< country 
said Assistant U.S. Attorney Neil 
Taylor. 

Intelligence reports contain 
cla ims that Cuban gunboat crews 
assisted loading operations and 
that motherships loaded with 
drugs have used Cuban ports to re- 
fueL 

Officials say testimony in the 
case inrnKcat«a> fo r me r members of 
the Cuban diplomatic mira^ n to 
Colombia ana a member erf the 
Central Committee erf the Cuban 
Communist Party. 

Key figures in the ax-moate-old 


the first electronic television sys- n v • l l yiI - . “y. 

tem and replacedthe cumbersome O LljUr^l l)y BlflSt mvestigation, the Herald said, are 
- * * J Miami smoowner Jaime GniTInt 


mechanical system of whitting per- 
f orated discs that bad dominated 
the eariy stages of television. 

The iconoscope vastly reduced 
the amount of light required to 


In Munich Airport 

JhtAuvdcBedPm the Federal V 

MUNICH-— At least six persons program. 

UK aHwimi « ugui roqinzcu w fafond when a high-pawtred Investigators say Mr. Ouillot ad- 

<»ptere a viable unage and became JJomb nppod apart acStorxuS nut ted receiving 5700,000 from 
the heart of the first practical tde- to the Israeli Stoe El A1 terminal Cuban officials to buy and trans- 


Miami shipowner Jaime GuiQot 
~ partner Joan Cramp 
is been admitted to 
Witness Protection 

program. 

Investigators say Mr. Gufllot ad- 


vision camera. It has since been re- 
placed by the image Grttriam tube. 
But for an its intervening refine- 
ments the modem picture tube re- 
mains essentially the kinescope 
that Mr. Zwarykm developed. 


The Astedottd Proa 

VITORIA, Spain — Rafael 
Abaitua, a Basque industrialist 
believed 


Yefet Tsedaka 


at Munich's airport. 

A West German policeman and 
an E A1 security guard were seri- 
ously hurt Saturday, authorities 
s aid- The others, itirfwding another 
West German policeman, received 
lesser injuries. 

Although no one has claimed re- 

t .1 u.m .rr:«:.i. 


i -.who was dcucvcq Kionappoa c 
\ .. separatists July 3, unexpectedly n 

turned home at dawn Saturday i_ . Wl 1KUWB WM » -- . . , . . . . 


kidnapped by 
“ re- 


in 


TEL AVIV (NYI) — Yefet sponsibilUy for the Hast, offirials 
Tsedaka, 87, head of the Samari-- assumed it was targeted lor H AL 
tan community in Israel for half a An airline spokesmen, however, 
century, died Friday. said there is no certainty that the 

Mr. Tsedaka was credited with bomb was aimed at H A1 because 


port weapons to be sent to leftist 
guerrillas in Colombia. Other in- 
formants have told similar stories, 
of making trips to Cuba while in- 
volved in the smuggling of drugs 
aadanas. 

Informants have said that smug* 
rs would pay the Cuban Navy 
_ 1,000 per 10 tom or $ 800,000 
per vessel for aid in offloading 
drugs onto smaller boate 
“This thing was getting to a dan- 
gerous leva]/* one official fa- 
miliar with the case told the Her* 
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. Area.- 37,743 sguaremde& 

Population: IMmUioo, 70%. of working 
population mvolvedm agriculture. 
Capitol':. Monrovia,- population (1976) 
208-629 ; ' : 

Exchange rate: L US. dollar — 1 Liberian 
dollar. 

Gross domestic product (1980): US SI. IS 
billion . . ' . ’ . 

Exports (1980): $600 rmHian, of which: 


Iron 50%; Rubber 17%; Timber 12%; Dia- 
monds 5.6.%. Imports: $551 dfllion, of 
which oil accounts for 27.6%. 

1981/1985 Development Plan: Total 
planned expenditure * $615 million, in- 
cluding: Agriculture, $203 million; Pro- 
motion of small and medium firms, $31 
million: Education, $50 million; Health, 
$32 million; Roadbuilding $109 million; 
and Energy Development $41 million. 



r Spttiol to the IBT 

% rONROVJA — ■ The United Nations, the 
Lm. International Monetary Food, the Pans 
3p and other expert bodies tend- to couch 
hf negative assessments of Liberia's econo- 
nto polite terms. 

rberias leader SazztodKL Doe; on the other 
is 3, prefets to be frank. ' ' 

Let me tell yon my people, we are damned 
n ■£>” the youthful commander in chief said 
i year. 

he conn try's diminishing circle of foreign 
rods would be forced to agreed 
Liberia's problems mirror those of most 
rj small West African states trying to Veep 
at -.during an intanatianal recession th»t 
caused bigger and stronger economies to 
mder. 

be COnjunctkaL Of p hHiwiieli nft' export prir- 
or raw materials aim coromodities, a steady ■ 
i in oil and other im por ts , and hi gh interest 
x creates a book-balancing: ends that zs 
sdy beyond the control of vulnerable minr 


S , Mr. Poe gave $ome rare details of 
shocks" Imeria was" goffering bc- 
:intcmatioiiaI<dimate. 1981 domea- 
oh was down to S715 nriBion, com* 
HmSfion in 1980, and revenue .was 
1 1 .to from 526&qiiIKan,hc said 

; a speech to the cabinet and the riilmg Peo- 
e’s Redemption Council during discussion of 
e next budget. ' • .. . 1 • 

UN ToW of Needs '. 

In a report that spoke of tim r “critical hn- 
anharian needs of the jwpulation" o£2 mfl- 
m, the UN General Assembly was told last 
ecember, H The country is presently in the 
iroes of grave economic and financial diffi- 
. lilies.” . ,\ 

A team of 22 experts; from 11 UN agencies, 
as sent to^onrovia inJMarch to nm the rule 

ver Liberia’ seconomy. ;• 

Gting a ncgativB growth rate of. more than 
sinus 4-percent, substantial budget and bal- 
nce ofpaymcnls deficits, severe shortage of 
rarrigri ean ^iang e and. a, Virtual hall in private 
ivestmenisatee MfcDoe's coup in 1980, the 
earn called far a pubfic investment program 
mtil 1985 of $206. nnffifin.-.- 
' But there is always a reverse tide io the 
andly palliatives winch Wrumatn from die 
aow-functioning l^faireancrajcy. \ .. " 

- Foreign investors, both privatc and^ovcrn- 
mental. tend to atta&i: mate importance to the 
hard-nosed down , by the 

IMF, which has a resident officer in Monrovia. 

Tot^MUkhe 

Their medicine is invariably tougher and in 
Liberia’s case the fund called for new taxes, 
the ending of subsidies cm rice nnd other, 
staples, a freeze ou pay, and public sector hir- 
ing, and a Emit of 570 miDiou cm the current 
deficit.- is ... 

These; harsh conditions, most of which have 
been met, -were inevitable after Liberia bad to 
reschedule itsforeign debt with the Pans Qub 
in 19S1 for the second year running. 

-• Art the -crisis faring the government cannot . 
be, blamed exdusiveiy on ettenul. factors. 
Large debts wertf inherited from the previous - 
government of William R. Tolbert who squanL 1 
tiered a fortune da hosting the 1979 Otgansar .. 
firm of African TJxdty summit: - - 

, The needless butchery of top Tolbert offi- 
cials in the coup and the zigzag course that the 
government has followed ever since are just as 

deposed elite of Americo-Iiberians 
ware as frightened as Liberia's conservative 
neighbors were dismayed by the sadden ap- 
pearance of Mr. Doe and his largely uneducat- . 
ed-corporate attbc national helm. 

Many qualified Liberians lied but others 
just sent their money abroad, and one. recent • 
report, . reckoned that, bank deposits had 
drop^%40}^ 



U.S. Cooperation Growing in Doe Regime’s 3d Year 


SaoMiTedm 

Fetching water: Piped supplies are rare 
outride major towns. 


By Denis Herbstein 

MONROVIA — When Master SgL Samuel 
J.VX Doe and his fellow noncommissioned 
officers executed 14 leaders of the old regime 
in April, 1980, memories were stirred of anoth- 
er African revolution. 

Ethiopia and Liberia were for long black Af- 
rica's only independent nations, each ruled for 
decades by a clique of f amili es and friends. 

When the Dergue overthrew Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia, it also lined up the cour- 
tiers of that country and shot them in cold 
blood. But there the comparison ends. 

Liberia has not turned to Marxist regimes 
like Russia and Cuba to fight its battles, nor 
has it taken the land from the rich to give to 
the poor peasants. 

Liberia's “revolution’* has been of a milder 
consistency. The political prisoners have been 
freed, the press is one of the best along the 
coast, religion flourishes as always. 

A street banner proclaims: “Down with nep- 
otism, up with equality of opportunity,” while 
on the road to the airport a Danner says, “The 
United Methodist Church bids you bon voy- 

flM " 

UJS.Rofe Grows 

Though the Soviet airline, Aeroflot, has an 
office on the mum street of Monrovia, it flies 
in but once a month- Nonati gnmeat may have 
been an early rallying cry, but now the United 
Slates is playing a more formidable role than 
ever before. 

Bacchus Matthews, director-general of the 
Cabinet, said, “We were faced with serious 
economic problems. 

“The government was inexperienced and the 
U.S. helped out. Otherwise, it would have left 
a vacuum and one must then ask who fills it. 
But that is not to say we are any less independ- 
ent because of it.” 

U.S. investment in Liberia is worth 5350 
million, its replacement value considerably 
more. 


The Voice of America’s transmitting station 
outside Monrovia is the most powerful of its 
kind in Africa. 

In the last year, Washington’s assistance has 
amounted to 580 million, including 512 million 
to build houses for Mr. Doe’s soldiers. 

Last year 100 U.S. “green berets” — Special 
Forces troops — trained with the local army. 

W illiam L Swing is, in the current jargon, a 
high profile ambassador, pepping up regularly 
on television, making speeches at school 
prizegjvwgs, chatting with the head of state at 
the executive mansion. “Too much like a pro- 
consul” they say at Western cocktail parties. 

Whatever the viewpoint, the United States is 
tied to its West African protege by a dual um- 
bilical cord, the freed-slave founders and the 
dollar. Quite soon, Mr. Doe will go to Wash- 
ington to meet the president. 

As head of state, Mr. Doe leads a junta of 
unsophisticated military men, advised in its 
decision-making by a capable Cabinet. 

Then a master sergeant, Mr. Doe was possi- 
bly the most humble soldier ever to seize pow- 
er. Similarly, his education at the Marcus Gar- 
vey high cflwnl in Monrovia did not end with 




a diploma. 

Yet without exception one hears from minis- 
ters, academics, journalists and diplomats of 
Mr. Doe's quick grasp, his ability to learn as 
he goes along, his appetite for work, and his 
willingness to admit mistakes. 

This last characteristic can go too far. At the 
last count, 37 ministers have filled the 16 Cabi- 
net places since the coop. 

Mr. Matthews was sacked as foreign minis- 
ter last November for “actions not compatible 
with the aims and aspirations of the govern- 
ment,” only to be appointed to his more sensi- 
tive post six months later. 

Of the major planks in Mr. Doe’s political 
platform, the new constitution is the most 
promising. It is aimed at bringing all Liberians 
into the civic life of the country. 


Civilian Rule Targeted for April, 1985 

Draft of Constitution Begins; Subject Aired in Press, at Rural Meetings 


Traditionally Liberia has been a haven, fo 


nos concessions as long as 50 years ago. Those 
contracts are. now tinder review wit the prinor 
cprtcessitM rubber and 

Lamco for iron ore; are running so dose to 
unprofitabffity because of falling world puces 
that no' Ubenan government can squeeze too 
hard. . ... * 

- The government wants a major investment 
. - program; and Mr. Doe .seems obsessed with 
the. call for e 52S fritlfan infusion from West- 
ern eonntries.' Bat until the donate stabilizes 
i foreign investOTs will continue to hold back. 

- Liberia's, flag of convenience continues to 
provide steady revenue; since it reqimre^no 
capital ctmmntnMnt in the country, but the - 
■ r^itiarTHir^s of- the People’s Redemption 
-'.Council abd- the ubiquitous presence of a wefr 
’pmd buf often -indisQpiBied army are little en~ 
>r^nragement to potential investors. 

- . ^'Certainly the cOantry cannot afford to sack 
the caHbci- of Byron Tarr, who. was 


M ONROVIA — Military . rule is supposed 
to last precisely five years in Samuel K. 
Doe’s Liberia. The master sergeant turned 
; commander in chief who seized power from 
the Americo- Liberian minority on April 12, 
' 1980, aims to hand it back to 2 milium Uberi- 
; ans on April 12, 1985. Mr. Doe has invested a 
large slice of political capital in the commis- 
sion drafting a new constitution. 

Last month, the 25-peison National Consti- 
tution Commission began consideration of the 
first draft of the- charter. Members include ab- 
lators, arid one soldier. The chairman, RraL 
Amos Sawyer of the University of Liberia, was 
a leading light in the Movement for Justice in 
Africa, winch organized campus resistance to 
the old regime of William Tolbert Prof. 
Sawyer had once tried to run for mayor of 
Monrovia^ but the True Whig Parly of top- 
hatted,' frodk-coated Americo-LIbenans that 
. ruled for a cennny and a quarter did not allow 
the ejections to happen. 

- There was nothing in the original 1847 con- 
stitution itself to Stop him from r unning . It 
. was, for its time and circumstance, a fairly 
democratic document. Indeed, the commission 
had the old constitution as its starting point in 
' drawing up the replacement. Last October, 
Monrovia’s two newspapers each devoted an 
- entire edition to the old constitution, together 
with an explanation of each article, written by 
tBe commission’s drafting committee. A semi- 
nar on the constitution was held, its proceed- 
ings broadcast in English and in Liberia's 16 

w» rnambir langu a ge s 

PubSc Hearings 

After that, commissioners traveled the coun- 
tryside, sounding out public opinion at wefl- 
aUended hearings. Though the military can be 
‘ somewhat testy about criticism, the meetings 
were frcrfy conducted, even to the extent: of 
citizens catling for an «id to mili- 

tary rale. Others made suggestions not really 
appropriate for inchrsion m a nation’s basic 
document — such as the woman who com- 
plained of the unfairness of having to return 
her dowry to her husband when he divorced 
her after 20 years. 

The most common criticism of the suspend- 
ed constitution was its restriction of voting 
rights to property owners or those who paid 
hut tax; use mass of the population was thus 
disenfranchised. The new constitution will cer- 
tainly grant the vote to every Liberian over 18. 
There were other complaints; for example, a 
judge could be removed by a two-thirds major- 
ity resolution of both Louses of the legislature. 
No reasons were required, and though some- 
times a judge was ousted for comiption, it 
might also be that the Whigs did not Hke his 
face. The new draft is to introduce impeach- 
ment trials for wayward judges. 

Bffl of Rights 

In the days of the True Whig Party, the vice 
president presided over the Senate, ensuring & 

; malleable .upper house. That. too. is Ekdy to 
be changed. There is to be a Bill of Right s 
guaranteeing individual freedoms but atteasing 


the Christian religion" is destined to disap- 
pear, as are references to “Aborigenes," “nar 
tive tribes” and other terminology separating 
the 20,000 Americo-Iiberians from the majori- 
ty of Liberians. Also gone will be such patxon- 

jring langnngc ay 

“The improvement of the native tribes and 
their advancement in the arts of agriculture 
and husbandry being a cherished object of the 
government, it shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent to appoint in each county some discreet 
person whose duty it shall be to make regular 
and periodical tours through the country for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the na- 
tives to these wholesome branches of industry 
and of instructing them in the same.” 

Winston A. Tubman, director of research 
and legal adviser to the commission (be has 
since become justice minister), agrees that the 
American influence is preponderant “The dif- 
ference, however, is that in 1847 they knew 
sothxDgbut the American constitution. Today, 
especially after the breakdown of the British 
Westminster-style government in Africa, we 
find that the United States model is the most 
practical” 


The commission’s drafting committee re- 
cently completed its work. The document is 45 

5 long, about two and a half times the 
of its predecessor. Mr. Tubman, whose 
William ruled Liberia as his personal 
fiefdom for nearly three decades, is proud of 
their work. 

' “It will be a very good constitution, a model 
for post-decolonized Africa. We produced Af- 
rica's first constitution, and now. 20 years after 
most colonies achieved independence, when 
we cannot blame the white man any more and 
are on our own, we have produced an updated 
version which enables everyone to participate 
in the running of the country.” 

Work remains to be done: the registration of 
voters, delineation of constituencies and, most 
important in the publicly perceived democratic 
process, a referendum to accept or .reject the 
draft constitution. 

..Most agree that Samuel Doe is sincere in 
wanting to restore civilian rule: After five 
years, however, some of his lieutenants may 
find it disa gre ea b le to surrender the trappings 
of power. 

— DJL 


_ f/i 

Mr. Doe at the Cotonou summit in May. 


At the same time, for reasons both economic 
and redemptive; he has pardoned the old order 
of Americo- Liberians and will tap their world- 
ly know-how. 

The name Tubman is closely identified with 
that elite, so that when Winston Ttibman, 
nephew of the former president, became jus- 
tice minister last month, the rectmriliation was 
well-nigh complete. 

On the same day, the People’s Redemption 
Council restored houses, rubber farms, od 
palm plantations and other property confiscat- 
ed from 34 government officials after the coup. 
Soldiers and civilians living in the restored 
houses were expected to move out sharply. 

Not returned were the 144 houses and other 
paraphernalia of wealth belonging to the men 
executed. 

The ambition that most observers believe to 
be the most difficult to achieve is the abolition 
of, or at least a reduction in, graft in public 
life. 

Rarely does a day go by without a report of 
bribery, theft or extortion involving govern- 
ment officials. In one recent case. Mr. Doe dis- 
played some clever footwork. 

Two senior police officers and a civilian 
were sentenced to death by firing squad by a 
military tribunal for their part in a bribery 
case. Maybe Mr. Doe considered the $6,000 
involved too meager for such a terrible retribu- 
tion. which was mandatory under government 
decree. 

“Find me three honest policemen to consti- 
tute the firing squad,” he demanded. 

The biblical parallel — “He that is without 
sin among you. let him first cast a stone ...” — 
was not lost on the Minis try of Information 


newspaper, -The New Liberian. The minister of 
justice and the chief of police failing to find 
three clean policemen. Mr. Doe sacked them 
both on the spot. 

But was it for insulting the good name of 
every policeman in the land? Or for admitting 
that each and every one of them was crooked? 
It will never be known. 

It is known that Mr. Doe thought up the 
ruse himself and so enabled himself to get rid 
of two unwanted officials, at the same time 
providing a shrewd lesson in charismatic lead- 
ership. And the “redemption?” The two police- 
men were returned to their jobs, after a chat in 
the executive mansion (otherwise known as the 
“White House.”) 

But it must be said that whatever the feeting 
the visitor here gets of a benign military ruler, 
there are nervous twi tellings that will not go 
away. 

Earlier this year, six University of Liberia 
students were sentenced to death after calling 
for a restoration of campus politics. They were 
pardoned at the last moment 

The university is important because it was 
from there that the resistance to the old True 
Whig Party first grew. The Movement for Jus- 
tice m Africa, co nsisting largely of academics, 
is now banned, like every other political organ- 
ization, but it has members in government, no- 
tably the foreign minister, Henry Fahnbulleh. 

These academics are rightly skeptical of 
talking frankly and publidy about the regime, 
the more so since the university's rice presi- 
dent was arrested for plotting to overthrow the 
state last year. (He was later released.) 

It was a salutary warning. Mr. Doe’s deputy, 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Weh Syen, and four other 
members of the People’s Redemption Council 
who had staged the coup with Mr. Doe were 
executed. Maj. Gen. Syen bad wanted a more 
uooaligned (Le. leftist) stance. 

As for the press, the Liberian Observer is 
permitted a certain amount of leeway. 

Twice in the last 15 months its proprietor, 
Ken Best, has landed in jail, the first time with 
his whole staff, including his wife, the paper's 
business manager, for publishing letters from 
students. 

Mr. Best was inside for 10 days, and the 
Observer was dosed for three weeks. Last No- 
vember be was arrested again and the paper 
dosed for another three weeks for a “sensi- 
tive” article on Liberia's relation with neigh- 
boring Guinea. 

Mr. Best still can say, “The PRC say they 
support press freedom and I hold them to 
that.” But he tends to steer dear of “sensitive” 
subjects. 

All the while. Mr. Doe's position looks 
stronger, his footwork surer. Is it possible that 
be wax stand as the country's first civilian pres- 
ident under the new constitution? Or will be 


simply, like Nigeria’s Geo. Yakubu Gowon, 
search out a leafy Western campus to prepare 
a thesis on “How I seized power.” 


Foreign Grants By Donors, 1980 — 1981 MUffoMofOoflars 


Donor 

1980 

1981 

United States 

13.B 

51.5 

United Notions 

4.6 

4.9 

European Economic Community 

2.3 

20 

Japan 

— 

6.1 

Netherlands 

— 

0.3 

Egypt 

— 

0.4 

France 

— 

0.3 

Other 

4.3 

0.3 

TOTAL 

25.0 

65.8 


14,000 Freed U.S. Blacks Formed the Nucleus of a Nation 


By Elizabeth Tonkin 

M ONROVIA — The modem state of Li- 
beria began in December, 1821, when a 
lieutenant of the U.S. Navy bought the land on 
which the capital of Monrovia now stands by 
leveling his pistols at the head of the leading 
local negotiator. The cost was below 5300. 

The fieutenant was acting far the IIS. gov- 
ernment, which had agreed to finance a settle- 
ment for Africans “recaptured” from slave 
traders before they were sold in America. A 
similar community sponsored by the British al- 
ready existed at Freetown in nearby Sterna 
Leone. Bat most of the Liberian settlers were 
actually free blades from the United Stales 
who wen dispatched by independent white co- 
[onialization societies, which bought a series of 
territories along the Liberian coastline. 

About 14,000 blades were settled in the 19th 
century in very small colonics, which had high 
mortality rates due to malaria. The black 
American response to offers of repatriation 
was never warm. Many members of coloniza- 
tion societies simply wanted to dear free 
blades from the United States and often made 
settlement in Liberia a condition of emancipa- 
tion. Abolitionists attacked the colonization 
movement, and by 1847 the societies bad little 
money. The settlers were persuaded to go it 
alcxw and fonn a republic. ; 

In 1962, when the first proper census was 
taken , only 6,452 people identified themselves 
with the colonists. The majority of Liberia’s 1 
million inhabitants (there are about IJ million 
today) said that they were members of indi- 


topndt ,.? prop^tjwwnmfc democracy: Ttesyfil 


the government. How had they achieved this 


more sophisticated than the new arrivals. The 
settlements, made on the Grain Coast (named 
after the pepper that 15th-century Portuguese 
traders had Drought there), contained no gold 
or large trading centers as did other parts of 
West Africa but did offer a market for West- 
ern goods in return for a variety of produce 
and provisions of ■ firewood, freshwater and 
rice needed by traders. 

The settlers to an Africa that bad been 
involved in world trade for hundreds of years 
and that was increasingly the object of Europe- 
an control. They were soon caught up in keen 
commercial competition and, along with their 
coastal neighbors, combined in smiting alli- 
ances and fought for control of seaside trading 
points and for positions as middlemen to the 
people further ml and Often the Americans 
were seen as just another set of rivals who, 
however, did offer useful commercial training 
and knowledge of English to people working 
in their households. 

The settlers did not come seeking their Afri- 
can he ritage Their feelings were node dear in 
the 1847 declaration of Independ e nce: “We 
the people of the Republic of Liberia were 
ori ginally the mh actants <jf (he United States 
of America. In some parts of the country, we 
were debarred by law from all the rights and 
privileges of men ...We were everywhere shut 
out from all dvil office .. .We were taxed with- 
out our consent ...We were mad e a separate 
and distinct and against us every avenue 
to improvement was effectually dosed. 
Strangers from all lands of a color different 
from ours were pr e f erre d before us ...” The 
settlers said that they had been “induced to 
fonn settlements os this barbarous coast” 
While they wanted their freedom, they lac k e d 
the resources of capital, manpower and admin- 
istrative ogjaimee. . ___ 


of its workers to be shipped along tile coast to 
Nigeria and beyond, making the workers the 
republic's major export. The government pro- 
fited from head taxes and customs revenue. 
The workers, mostly of Km and Gebo origin 
and called kroomen, got an education, learned 
new habits and obtained arms. When they re- 
turned to Liberia, groups of them rebelled 
against Liberian control. At tbe turn of the 
century, there were armed conflicts in many 
parts of Liberia and along the coast. Tbe set- 
tlers succeeded in subduing the rebellion with 
outside help including limited but crucial 
Amcricao-support. 

Growth of Nation 

So the settlers did win out and eventually 
became skilled manipulators and patient — u 
resentful — people under humiliations by the 


shared its separate, superior culture. They also 
[. needed to increase their numbers, and they 
a steadily assimilated others, 
e About 5,000 recaptured Africans were ac- 
e cepted but as inferiors; they were known as 
s Congoes, today a term for Americo-Iiberians. 
e Also assimila ted were Siena Leone people who 

j came to trade, and a shipload of Barbadians in 
t 1865. There were marriages with indigenous 
i_ people; inchiding many extra-church or “out- 
e side” wives. Thor children, along with many 
e wards from native families, were raised in the 
[. settlers' households, took their surnames and 
t learned their values. 

a In the “tribal” areas, a type of indirect rule 
o was established, formally modeled on Brit- 
" ain’s, but there were also “civilized” areas, 
j whose wifruhitanTs owned lots and were gov- 
erned like the Americo-Iiberians. As the coun- 
try grew into its present shape, the central gov- 
’■ 


membership and promised their loyalty in ex- 
change for salaries. This money was often the 
only local source of cash. These people, often 
called kin, could also be unportant members of 
their own communities, albeit relatively set 
apart from the “tribal” customs that the gov- 
ernment treated as a safely folkloric alterna- 
tive to real power. 

Politics, Economics 

In a country where public-sector bankruptcy ■ 
is a familiar condition, politics and economics 
have always been intertwined, and conflicts of , 
interest, comiption and collusion have result- 

Even the settlers were divided in competi-. 
lion for scarce resources. 

Despite the well-known dominance of the; 
True whig Party, most presidential elections, 
were bitterly fought 

A small army, made up mostly of indi-' 
genous enlisted men, was built up. Given that, 
other opportunities were few, private soldiers 
could be attracted by small privileges. 

In the 1930s, Liberia hit the headlines aften : 
local km leaders informed the League of Na- h 
dons that the government was forcing workers 
to go to Fernando Po in order to fulfill valu> 
able contracts. 

At Liberia's own request, The League investi- 
gated the internal labor conditions. The sug? 
gested solutions were to set up a type of white 
trusteeship— a proposal rejected by Liberia — : 
and to encourage economic colonialism by this 
Firestone Rubber Co. 

It can be argued that although there wen 
real abuses, Uberian conditions were ex&b 
mined to divert attention from comparable la 
bor practices in the French and British cole* 
nies. •• 

Firestone began operations in Liberia in & 
1920s, but it was not until World War II t 1 * 
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Lummus 

i 

Operating Associates 
is proud to be 
a part of 

Liberia Petroleum 
Refining Company's 
successful 
operation of its 
Monrovia Refinery. 


Lummus Operating Associates* was proud to be 
selected by the Liberia Petroleum Refining 
Company to manage, operate, maintain, and 
train Liberians to effectively run the facility 
in Monrovia. 

The refinery’s output of gasoline, jet fuel, 
diesel oil, fuel oil and asphalt products is impor- 
tant to Liberia It provides the country's basic 
energy needs. 

Lummus. Operating Associates can manage, 
operate, maintain, and train clients for petroleum 
and petrochemical plants of any size, anywhere 
in the world. 


*Part of the C-E Engineering and Construction Gtxmp 
1515 Broad Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey 07003 U.SJL 
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Banking: The Ability to Adjust 


The writer is vice president of Citi- 
bank of Liberia. 


Despite the massive loss of liqui- 
dity by the local banking system, 
the National' Bank of Liberia has 
ByK .N. Ts hihakfl maintained its 15 percent reserve 

M ONROVIA — For a system nwwreraeot policy. 

that has gone through 
trying times, the banking system in 
Liberia has proven, like the coun- 


re- 


proven, 

try's economy, that it can adjust to 
changing conditions and strive on. 

The high reserve requirements 
imposed by the National Bank of 
Liberia since April 1980, the con- 
tinued liquidity pressures both 
onshore and offshore for the bank- 
ing system as a whole, the in- 
creased level of loan delinquencies 
due to a materially deteriorated 
economic environment, and the 
demise of the Bank of Liberia are 
major factors that have significant- 
ly impacted the performance of the 
banking system. 

Eight banks serve a- wide spec- 
trum of needs in the Liberian 
economy. They include develop- 
ment banks such as (he Liberia 
Bank for Development and Invest- 
ment and the Agricultural & Co- 
operative Development Bank. 

The former is owned by various 
international organizations and 
foreign government agencies, the 
government of Liberia, which 
owns about 18 percent of the 
shares, and other private institu- 


serve was dictated by the increased 
of the 


funding needs 

and also permitted the National 


dons and quasi-private companies, 
such as Gtibank, 


Inlrusco. Fire- 
stone, Lamco. and Bong Mines. 

The Agricultural & Cooperative 
Development Bank is a 100 per- 
cent government-owned bank 
which, as the name implies, is in- 
volved in the promotion of agricul- 
tural activities in rural Liberia. 

Another 100 percent govern- 
ment-owned bank is the National 
Housing and Savings Bank, whose 
charter has been expanded to in- 
clude commercial b anking . It is, 
for instance, mana ging a 550 mil- 
lion loan syndication that assures 
the supply of oil to the country. 

After the closure and liquidation 
of Bank of Liberia, which was 49 
percent owned by Chemical Bank 
of New York, the National Hous- 
ing Bank is today the largest bank 
in Liberia. 

Branches and subsidiaries of in- 
ternational banks also have an es- 
tablished presence in Liberia: 
Chase Manhattan, the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce Intemation- 
.aL Tradevco, the International 
Trust Company, and Citibank. 

Until 1974, there was no central 
bank as such. Citibank, then the 
Bank of Monrovia, played the role 
of depository bank for the govern- 
ment and its agencies as well as 
that of a clearing house for other 
locally established banks. 

Naturally, the first governor of 
the National Bank of Liberia was a 
senior Liberian officer of Citi- 
bank's Monrovia branch. The 
birth of the National Bank 
brought along the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of June 18, 1974. 
(amended in 1978). 

The Act gives the National 
Bank: 


• Sole right to grant provisional 
and full licenses to local financial 


institutions and to foreign institu- 
tions doing business in Liberia. 

• Authority to license dealers in 
foreign exchange who agree to re- 
porting requirements prescribed 
by the National Bank 

• Authority to revoke any li- 
cense under certain conditions. 

• Power to issue rules and regu- 
lations that govern the conduct of 
banking in Liberia. 

In tine with its open-door eco- 
nomic policies and dear determi- 
nation to promote the free en- 
terprise system, the Financial insti- 
tutions Act is the least cumber- 
some. of regulatory instruments 
found in sub-Sahara Africa. 

So far the National Bank has 
wisely chosen not to interfere with 
the forces of the free market. 

The Liberian economy is truly 
liberal. There are no restrictions in 
respect of capital flows and the 
cumbersome licensing system 
found in other countries does not 
exist here. Capital moves in and 
out freely, although in recent times 
the movements have tended to be 
mostly outward. 

Crisis Measms 


Immediately following the 
April 1980 coup, the National 
Bank, after consultation with local 
financial institutions, enacted a 
□umber of measures aimed at miti- 
gating the effects of the crisis of 
confidence. 

There was suspension of ail out- 
ward remittances for 30 days, ex- 
porters were required to repatriate 
proceeds of their exports, restric- 
tions were placed on the amount 
of cash (U.S. notes) that could be 
taken out of the country, letters of 
credit were to be backed by 100 
percent cash collateral and reserve 
requirements were raised from an 
average of about 8 percent of qual- 
ifying deposits to an across-the- 
board maximum level permitted 
under the National Bank's charter 
— 15 percent. 

As had been expected, the re- 
moval of some of these measures, 
especially those having to do with 
the outward movement of funds, 
heralded the beginning of a capital 
flight which, as shown in Table 1, 
reduced the deposit base of the 
combined banking system by 42 
percent between the record level erf 
S176 million reached at Match 31. 
1980. and the low of $103 million 
recorded at December 31, 1981. 

There has been a marked in- 
crease in tbe level of liquidity as at 
the end of March this year. This 
represents more a deposit of gov- 
ernment checks in the banking sys- 
tem rather than an inward move- 
ment in the flow of private capital 


Bank to continue its 
Bank of Liberia which "by Septem- 
ber, 1980. had built up some Si 1 
million in overdraft at the Nation- 
al Bank; 

The Bank of Liberia obligations 
to the National Bank hit $21 mil- 
lion before the National Bank took 
the courageous action of dosing it 
down in March, 1981. ‘ 

The story told by the above data 
Is quite evident. To meet funding 
problems of the' government, inter 
alia, resources have been trans- 
ferred from the private sector, a 
productive and 'catalytic segment 
of the economy, to the pubhc sec- 
tor. 

Not only do commercial banks 
have to maintain a higher and 
higher proportion of their deposits 
in idle tunas at the National Bank; 
they are also forced to resort to us- 
ing whatever balances they used to 
hold with other commercial banks 
to meet the new requirements. 

These developments on the li- 
quidity position of commercial 
banks have negatively affected 
their lending 

Consistently, commercial banks 
have maintain ed a level of lending 
well in excess of the volume of de- 
posits available locally. The loans- 
to-deposits ratio of 135 percent at 
March 31, 1982, is well in line with 
the level of 137 percent recorded at 
March 31. 1980. 

Thus, for each dollar they have 
received in deposits, commercial 
banks have loaned well over SI. 

As of March. 1982, banks 
loaned out SI. 35 for each SI. 00 
received on deposit One may rea- 
sonably ask how this could be so. 

Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that the ratio would be 
much higher if funds now idle at 
the National Bank are included in 
loans as they represent a de facto 
credit to the government 

Funding Gap 

The funding gap, Le. the differ- 
ence of 35 cents between the dollar 
deposited and the 1J5 lent out, is 
a partial representation of tbe 
cross-border exposure of commer- 
cial banks who, for lack of better 
choice, resort to offshore borrow- 
ings to supplement their local 
lending as well as to support im- 
port activities. 

Again, the trends depicted in 
previous tables are obvious in 
Table 4 as well. The higher the 
loans-depoats ratio, the more com- 
mercial banks have had to borrow 
from their head offices of corre- 
spondent h anks abroad. A linear 
regression analysis would probably 
show an almost perfect fit between 
the ratio and offshore borrowings. 
The above' situation persists de- 
spite the following facts: 

• The government, confronted 
with increased foreign debt servic- 
ing and murderous oil bills, has 
had to request concessions and 


Thus, the bank, assuming it has - 
a creditworthy borrower, can lend 
only 585,000 while continuing to 
incur cost on 5100,000. The result- 
ing cost is not what the no minal 
rate wouldlead one to believe. 
_____ Finally, the massive flight of 
government • capital referred to previously is a 
» National dear indication that money has be- 
Jxnt of the come a scarce commodity. And it 
y ~ cannot be exempted from the laws' 

of supply and demand. 

Recently, there have been pres- 
sures on the National Bank to in- 
crease deposit rates in the country, 
the implicit objective being that of 
encouraging an inward flow of 
capital 

The National Bank has thus 
come up with certificates of depos- 
it generally priced at 300 to 400 
baas points above rates paid on 
deposits of comparable tenors by 
commercial banks. It is this writ- 
er's belief that this action pursues 
two principal goals: 

• To force commercial banks to 
- revise their deposit rates upwards. 

• To generate liquidity -with 
which the National Bank could 
support financing needs of the 
government 

' Either option spells trouble. Ei- 
ther lending rates will move up- in 
. tandem with deposit rates or banks 
will reduce the amount of credit 
available to business in proportion 
to their loss of funds to the Na- 
tional Wank 

The likelihood of business fail- 
ures and of a general slowdown in 
tbe level of -business activity be- 
cause of tbe high cost of funds in-* 
creases accordingly. 

Market forces within a free en- 
terprise system must be allowed to 
set tbe prices at winch goods and 
services are exchanged. Interfer- 
ence with such forces often de- 
stroys but rarely improves the effi- 
ciency of the free market. 

Problem of Confidence 


Public Sector Investment Program 
1981/ 1982—1984/1985 


nan"* a Dollar, 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Industry 

Electricity 

Water 

Housing 

Roads 

Urban Development 
Feeder Roads 
Ports . 

Air Transport 
Teleccmimunkxition 
Postal Services 
Radio 

Education and Training 
Manpower Development 
Health and Social Welfare 
TOTAL 


81/82 

33.163 

5.400 

2,033 

5,450 

4,880 

3,385 

14,668 

2,150 

1,604 


1,689 

6,583 

1,329 

5,969 

90,303 


82/83 

50J283 

4,800 

4,622 

22750 

14,2)8 

2700 

.35,612 

5,150 

2779 

21,600 

640 

500 

1701 
3,977 
15,360 
' 15J45 
9,348 
210,985 


pects of his business are of para- 
mount importance. With a good 
tax system, the need for too many 
uxuusiified investment incentives 
wm not even arise. 

Liberia. has so far performed 
quite well in seven out of eight In- 
ternational Monetary Fund target 
periods established since Septem- 
ber, 1980. 

In addition to what the govern- 
ment and the Liberian people do 
for themselves. Liberia will contin- 
ue to need massive assistance From 
traditional friends such as the 
United States, the European Eco- 


nomic Community, Japan, and 
some OPEC naembas. Completion 
of rescheduling negotiations as un- 
der the Pari? and‘-Londoxv Clubs 
will further lighten the external 
burden of the country. 

Timely payment of the country s 
-internal and external obligations 
should continue to be emphasized. 
Tailoring the forthcoming IMF 
standby program to the needs by 
the National Bank for offshore li- 
’ quidity, and proper synchroniza- 
tion of drawings thereunder with 
the riming of such needs can only 
help to obviate a continued crisis 



omy. :■ 

Discovery of ofl, increroqtal in^ \ 

vestments by Lamco am^Bong.v, 
Mines, and toe continued .waftty ^ 
of- rubber concessions, the qggmg:?' 
industry, and the return to ^bItta^ ;, . 
biSty of public corpora ticte waB" 
all contribute rignificantiytotber: 
revi talizatio n of Liberia’s 
my. *■ 

The foregoing suggests tht-tiie^ 
various partners in the eoooniy ^ . 
will need to be more sensitrd and\; 
responsive to one another’ sdSOft- . 
arid longer-term needs. 


BMP*' 




TABLE 1 . Private Sector Liquidity (millions of doHari). 

3/80 4/80 5/80 


12/80 


6/81 


12/81 38 Z 


other foreign enterprises to gay for 
‘ fuel needs 


their taxes and fuel needs offshore. 
The negative impact of this devel- 

S imenl on resources available to 
e banking system to sustain tbe 
historical level of imports is con- 
servatively estimated at U.S. $72 
million. 

• The common sense rule that 
suggests a reduction in the bank’s 
exposure in a deteriorating eco- 
nomic environment has not been 
in application here. Table 4 depicts 
this very succinctly and the level of 
imports, which is still in line with 
historical levels, lends further 
credence to the conclusion that 
commercial banks have continued 
to play a most vital and supportive 
role for Liberia. 

With the exception of 1980, the 
profitability of commercial banks 
is in line with risk dimensions and 
overall business conditions in Li- 
beria. 

The return-on-basic-assets 
the United States is about 


Following the freezing and sub- 
sequent confiscation of assets held 
in the banking sector by oertain 
depositors, the feeling was that 
confidentiality of banking affairs 
was not guaranteed, especially 
since any government authority 
believed it could inquire into the 
affairs erf private depositors at any 
time- 

This development cannot be un- 
coupled from the general confisca- 
tion of assets mortgaged to banks 
of loans they had ad- 
to certain indi viduals and 
com panies . For banks, the real val- 
ue of “security*' becomes a moot 
affair. For the depositor, the confi- 
dentiality and safety erf his money 
are at stake. 

The government has now re- 
solved most of the issues that were 
said to have affected confidence in 
a negative way. 

Confiscated assets, with the ex- 
ception of those belonging to exe- 
cuted members of the previous re- 
gime, have all been released to 
their rightful owners. The confi- 
dentiality of bank accounts has 
been reinforced by the govern- 
ment. Various accounts have been 
unfrozen and the holders allowed 
to dispose of their assets as they 
see fit 

As should be the case, the rare 
letters received nowadays on bank 
accounts emanate from the courts 
of law or the National Bank for 
the global position of commercial 
banks. 

Despite the . temporary ap- 
prehensions, the safety of deposi- 
tors’ funds can now be said to be 
well assured. The confidence issue 
is of such Importance to the gov- 
ernment that none of the deposi- 
tors of the defunct Bank erf Liberia 
will' lose a cent 


Coins in Grculcrfion 

11.2 

10.4 

11.2; 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

. - ft?’ 

Demand Deposits 

73.4 

69.9 

60.4 

55.6 

537 

. 39.9 

6:8 

Time Deposits 

42.4 

37.8 

34.1 

16.9 

16.9 

167 

2.8. 

Saving Accounts 

48.1 

43.4 

37.1 

.32.0 .. 

34.0 

34>l 

. 32 

Totals: 

175.6 

161.5 

142.8 

115.8 , 

115.9 

102.6 

11»7- 

Change (%) 



-8 

-12 

-19 

-11 

+13, 

TABLE 2. Commercial Bank Balance (miUtons of sloUara). 







3/80 4/80 5/80 

*. 12/80 

6/81 

12/81 

3/tt 

V/iffi NBL 


18.1 

11.0 16.0 

28.5 

327 

26.8 

318. 

With Other Comm. Banks 


17.6 

10.2 /-2 

rx 

5.1 

7.6 


Balances at NBL/ Private 



* ■ 
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' Sector Liquidity (%) 


10 

13 ' it; 

25* 

28 

26 

: 3 ' ; 

* \ 

TABLE 3; Loam and Deposits (mil Rons of doHnn) 

' 

b 'i ' ' , 


• ■ • 

• 'fr '' 

• 

3/80' 

4/80 

5/80 

12/80 

*6/81 

12/81 

3/8 

1- - 

Loans 

210.3 

192.0 

188.1 

130.8 

112.2 

126.8 

146* 

Deposits 

153.0 

1466 

125.8 

1057 

105.9 

91.8 

1081: 

Loans/ Deposits (%} 

137 

131 

. 150 

124 

106 

138 

.15. 

TABLE 4: Foreign Currency Assets/ Liabflffiet of Commeraai Banka (motions of dollars) 

• h 


3/80 

4/80 

5/80 12/80.., 

6/81 

12/81 “ ” 

3/aiy 

Foreign Assets 

37.6 

26.8 

19.2 • 

20.2 . 

20.8 

15.5 

16.1 

Foreign Liabilities 

77.4 

64.4 

62.3. 

49.4 • • 

40.4 

56.4 

75.il 

Net Foreign Position 

-38.8 

-37.6 

-43.1 

■29.2 - v 

-19.6 

-40.9 

-58 a: 

Shipping 
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Over Flags of 
Convenience 


DoDarDHeama 


in 


basis points (0.80 percent) and in 
oertain other developed, more 
stable, low risk countries, it is 
much higher. The returns made by 
commercial banks here are thus 
well within reasonable limits com- 
mensurate with risk characteristics 
erf the environment at the macro 
and micro levels. 


volatility < 
world financial markets since the 
change of monetary policy by the 
U.S. Federal Reserve Bank in late 
1979 is common knowledge. 

Liberia has not been spared 
from the terrible effects of high in- 
terest. As indicated previously, 
banks in Liberia depend to a great 
extent on foreign borrowings to fill 
the funding gap created by tbe 
shortfall in the availability of liqui- 
dity in the local market. It follows 
that interest rates paid are to a 
great extent a function of the pre- 
vailing situation in world markets. 

The reserve requirement of 15 
percent is also a significant cost 
factor to be dealt with. For in- 
stance, while a client depositing 
5100,000 as a time deposit may ob- 
tain a nominal interest rate of say, 
12 percent per annum, the effec- 
tive cost to tbe bank is actually 
14.12 percent per annum [100/85 x 


The Liberian dollar is not equiv- 
alent to the VS. dollar. The equiv- 
alency holds only when the Na- 
tional Bank of Liberia or commer- 
cial banks in Liberia have unlimit- 
ed access to outside credit. In such 
a case, any creation of liabilities 
could always be covered, if need 
be,' Through drawing on offshore 
links of credit. 

The other condition under 
which the equivalency thesis would 
bold is if all transactions involving 
goods and services were effected 
agaihst cash (read, U.S. notes) or 
conversely, if the National Bank 
had the printing press for U.S. dol- 
lars at hand. None of the theses 
apply. 

With the willingness and, so far, 
ability of commercial banks to 
transfer funds abroad without am 


By Lisa Buckingham 

M ONROVIA — In the interna- 
tional shipping community, 
no issue is causing more heated 
negotiation and controversy than 
that of flags of convenience. This 
subject has divided the world’s 
shipping nations and led to an un- 
precedented split among the devel- 
oping countries. The seemingly 
simple act of a shipowner of one 


country registering a vessel in an- 
other nation for fiscal advantages 


has the power to whip up frenzy in 
the tadustiy like nothing else. 

In April, the two largest open re- 
gistry countries, Liberia ana Pana- 
ma,' boycotted, along with the 
United States, a session that dis- 
cussed the phasing out of flags of 
convenience. The meeting was 
sponsored by the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development 

The problem of flags of conven- 
ience (rOQ is not new. Contro- 
versy has existed since the first 


regulatory encumbrances, a cl 
deposited i 


ships were registered in Panama, 
itn s " 


deposited into an account in Mon- 
rovia is still a valid instrument for 
settling transnational bills. 

But this is no different from 
countries which have their own na- 
tional currencies and where resi- 
dents sell the local currency 
ag a i n st certain foreign currencies 
which they might need to transact 
in the international trade. For Li- 
beria, it means that the commer- 
cial-bank has sufficient credit lines 
abroad to conduct its transfer 
business. 


with smuggling and gun running as 
their major trade. 

Liberia accepted its first vessel 
in 1949 as the result of a wartime 


meeting between President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Liberian 


bead of state, William Tubman, 
who was convinced that Liberia 
Should open its doors to foreign in- 
vestment, particularly that of the 
United States. 


Difficult Period Seen 


12 percent.] 

The baT 


bank has taken on deposit 

51 00.000 but because of the Na- 
tional Bank's reserve requirements 
of 15 percent, it can put to use 
only 585,000, the balance of 

515.000 having to be kept idle at 
the National Bank. 


TABLE 5: Profitability of Commeraai Banks 
(mil Rom of dollars) 

1979 


1980 


1981 


Total Operating Income 
Less: 

Salary Expense 
Other Expense 
Income Tax 

Extraordinary (profits)/ Charges 


33.9 

41.6 

35.0 

3.9 

5.4 

5.1 

21.6 

29.1 

21.0 

3.4 

3.3 

3.5 

.2 

2.2 

2.0 
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For Liberia today, the most dif- 
ficult period is the short to medi- 
um term, say the next two to three 
years. 

Discipline in the management of 
the country’s affairs will continue 
to be a must- Expenditures will 
have to be reduced and revenue 
collection improved, not through 
incremental taxes, but by putting 
in place a human and material in- 
frastructure conducive to a more 
productive collection system. 

Honesty will need to be re-em- 
pharized and stressed to those who 
are charged with responsibilities 
for collecting taxes and surcharges 
of all kinds for the government 

A clearer awareness of the need 
to serve one's nation first and 
above everything else and to ac- 
cept to live on whatever payment 
One has honestly earned will need 
to be instilled. 

The structure of the lax system 
will need revision to reflect the 
proclaimed objectives of attracting 


Low Fees 

The fees established — 51.20 per 
net ton registration and 10 cents 
per ton annual tax — remained un- 
changed until 1981 when the tax 
rose to 30 cents. In January, there 
will be' an increase to 35 cents, fol- 
lowed by an increase to 40 cents at 
the beginning of 1985. Still the fee 
is very low by international stand- 
ards. 

The tonnage fees have provided 
Liberia with a major source of in- 
come — about $18 million in 1981 
— and have given it the largest 
fleet in the wond with 73.9 million 
gross tons registered under its flag. 
Shipowners also benefit for they 
are able to reduce tax bills (they 
pay no taxes to Liberia except if 
earnings are repatriated), employ 
cheap Tabor ana receive shipbuild- 
inginvestment bonuses. 

Because the Liberian govern- 
ment guarantees ship mortgages, 
banks are more likely to lendto 
someone building a ship for the Li- 
berian register than to an owner 
registered under some other flags. 
Funding for second-hand tonnage 
can often be obtained at lower 
rates because Liberia supports ship 
values. 
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NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMMISSION 


HEAD OF STATE - C-EN-C DR- SAMUEL KANYON DOE 


OVERVIEW 

Liberia is situated on the West Coast of 
Africa; bounded on the North by the 
Republic of Guinea; on the East by the 
Ivory Coast; on the South by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the West by the Republic 
of Sierra Leone. 

The country is divided into nine political 
sub<CvisoRS (counties) and six territorie s . 
The counties are Grand Cape Mount, 
Montserrado, Grand Basso, Sinoe, Mary- 
land, Lofa. Bong, Fflmba and Grand 
Gedeh. The territories tee Kru Coast, 
Marshall, Scratown, River csss, Bonn and 
Gibe. The capital is Monrovia. 

Liberia is about 43,000 square mites, 
with a coastfine of 350 miles. Ms popula- 
tion is about 13 million. 

CLIMATE.- The Liberian denote is tropical 
aid humid and b efivided into two sea- 
sons: the rainy and the dry. The rainy sea- 
son runs from mid-April to mid-October,- 
the dry season runs from mid-October to 
mid-April. 

FIRST LIBERIAN SETTLEMENT - 
MONROVIA 

Broadly speaking, Liberia can be consid- 
ered a by-product of the complex condi- 
tions of Ame r ican society, resulting from 
the American Negro slavery. 

Liberia was founded in 1822 by the 
American Colonization Society. The Soci- 
ety was orgcxnzfld for the purpose of 
assisting freemen of color and ex-slaves to 
return to the continent of Africa. 

One of the first groups of these ex- 
slaves who returned to Africa found their 
home in Liberia. On the 7th January, 
1822, pioneers arrived at Mesurado Bay 
on the USS “ABgofor". 

Upon arrival, they began to settle on 
the land that had been bought by Ayres 
and Stodaton. This trad of laid, which 
was afterwards coded Providence bland, 
n situated on the Mesurodo River a few 
yards from the mainland 

It was not too long, however, before this 
island proved unhealthy, which necessi- 
tated new negotiations for the purchase 
of another tract an the mainlcmd 

The purchase of this new site having 
been completed, the pioneers moved from 
Providence Island to the mainland and 
built a town which they later called Mon- 
rovia, in honor of James Monroe, the 5th 
President of the United States. 

The one-town settlement was later 
named Liberia from the Latin word 
Tiber", meaning free. Thus, was the foun- 
dation of Liberia laid. 

Liberia was declared to the world as an 
independent republic an July 26, 1847, 
with Governor Roberts becoming its first 
president. Thus, Liberia became the first 
republic on the African continent. 

in the last few years proceeding the 
April 12, 1980 military take over, the 
Liberian nation was mounted on a powder 
keg ready to explode at the appropriate 
time. 

In short, the fundamental constitutional 
provisions of democracy were crudely 
manipulated to ensure a perpetuation af 
minority sodo-pofitioal mid economic eon- 
tral to The detriment af the masses of the 
Liberian people. Tokenism and nepotism 
were an integral part of this control mech- 
anism. 

Corruption was a cc e pted as a way of 
fife. What mode the corrupt aid ineffi- 
cient avR service even more inc ap abl e of 
serving the needs and aspirations of the 
Liberian people was the fact that nearly 
all powers were vested in the president. 

Perhaps the corrupt fife-style of the rid- 
ing dess could have been forgiven had 
they made two serious attend* to 
develop the country. In spite of the abun- 
dance of natural, and the potential human 
resources, as well as the avdowy of 
external development assistance, Liberia 
remained as un derdeveloped as ever. 

Tha perhaps, gives on overview of the 
situation that prevented in the country 
when Tolbert came to power upon the 
death of President Wiffiam V.S. Tubman in 
July, 1971. In order to ensure o safe and 
positive development for the country, he 
proposed the creat i on of a "wholesome 
fun c tioning society” in which corruption 
would be e ra d ic at e d and every attorn- 
ment was predated on legitimate effort. 
Funds were robed throughout the country 
and given to the president for the imple- 
mentation of hb development programs. 
Knowing that fhb monumental develop- 
ment task of the nation could not be 
accomplished overnight, the people 
patiently waited to tee the transformation 
of the country into a modern slate. Their 
hopes were co nstantly hei gh t e ned by the 
President's continuous reaffirmation of his 
commitment to the development of the 
country. But after more than eight yean 
of hb rule, the people discovered that 
they we r e being deceived. 

Tolbert's main preoccupation was to 
enrich himself aid same members of hb 
family. 

GOALS 

Having as its principal abjective the 
building af a new society based on police, 
equality, freedom, equal opportunity rad 
fuH participation af ofl in the nation * 0*- 
fan* the L&erira revolution b no*, in any 
wey, fodined towards the efimination of 
any dement of the population. Conse- 
quently, the government b inclined to bal- 
ance the notiona l budget, to bffld schools, 
roods, dimes, hospitals, houses for dv items 
and men aid women in-arms, ft b bent on 
usmg every means po«4)te to improve the 
economy, despite Ihe gksbd eaonomic 
dedin* which b hampering the rapid im- 
plementation of these gods. The sooner 
PRC Government reafem the true 


CIVILIAN GOVERNM&fT 

In consequence of the government's 
plans to return the country to constitution- 
cf rule, giving consideration to national 
development as wefl as creating a consti- 
tutional and a stable political atmosphere, 
for such a transition, the People's Redemp- 
tion Council has pledged to hand over 
authority to a civilian government on April 
12, 1985, the fifth anniversary of the rev- 
olution. The leaders are of the opinion 
that during the next three yeers, they 
would have become sufficiently convinced 
that a government by the people, of the 
people, and for the people should em- 
erge. 

A salient factor of the military leaders' 
good intention to return the country to a 
civilian rule on the appointed date is 
dearly manifested by the appointment of 
□ 25-man National Constitution Drafting 
Commission. The c u n m e s s i on has as Ms 
teak to draft a new constitution for a dem- 
ocratic government in which aU the peo- 
ple would have a pvt to play. 


PROBLEMS 

PRC Government resigned itself to the 
task of negotiating funds. In the process, 
several international finonrid institutions 
were contacted, inducing the Internation- 
al Monetary Rjnd, which tent the Govern- 
ment af Liberia eighty-five million dollars 
over two yean. 

Among Liberia's traditiond Friends and 
International fimxrdd institutions, the Unit- 
ed States of America pumped into the no- 
tion's coffers more direct financial assis- 
tance within a short period of time than it 
gave the previous odminbtration during 
the whale of its last year in office. 

There are other luUws which directly and 
indirectly seriously disturb the PRC Gov- 
ernment, among them the unstable prices 
of Oil, iron ore, rubber and other agricul- 
tural products; new investments were not 
made after the coup. Iron ore and rubber, 
one of the nation's main revenue-generat- 
ing sources, are not selling favourably on 
the world market; this in turn affects gov- 
ernment revenues from the iron me min- 
ing and rubber companies m the country. 

Furthermore, due to uncertdnty, custom- 
ers withdrew their deposits from the com- 
mercial banks in Liberia following the 
coup. 

Rice, the nation's stable food, has been 
another major concern of government. 
Because the country does not grow 
enough rice to feed itself, Ihe government 
hod to spend approximately thirty-five 
rriDton dollars to subsidize ihe import of 
rice. In a sober reflection of the s ituation, 
the PRC Government a few months ago, 
promulgated that the government would 
no longer subsidize the importation of 
rice,- instead, it declared the Liberian mar- 
ket open for all intereste d private busi- 
nesses to import rice, but mandating that 
the price of o 100-pound bag af rice re- 
mans at twenty-four dofiars. The fabu- 
lous amount of money lhat the govern- 
ment used to spend to subsidize rice im- 
portation is now ckverted to other devel- 
opment programs. 

In yet another effort by Ihe PRC Gov- 
ernment to enhance its economy, it intro- 
duced a National Savings Bond Scheme. 
Under the scheme, the government bor- 
rowed from all salaried employees certain 
snounts of their salaries, fa be repaid by 
government on the expiry of the sixth, 
s e venth and eighth year after the issue 
data. Every wage-earnmg government 
employed Liberian made a compulsory 
purchase. Forei gn residents, busin es s 
firms, concessora and 'individuals obo 
purchased the bonds on a voluntary basis. 
The minimum amount of savings bands 
subscribed to and purchased was USS10. 
At the lapse of four installments from the 
remuneration for the months af January, 
March, May and June, 1981, the scheme 
netted $21 mil Bon. 

BUSttSESS ATMOSPHERE 

To induce and restore greater invest- 
ment and to oecelercfe the growth of the 
economy, the PRC Government reactivat- 
ed the Notional I n vestm en t Commission 
(NIC], which was created by the defunct 
Tolbert g o vern me nt in 1979. The NIC 
serves as the government's official center 
far investment promotion and for the pro- 
cessing and oondusion of investment in- 
centives agreements. 

EXTERNAL DEBTS 

The PRC Government lest year, ap- 
proached Ihe United Nations to rackssify 
Liberia as a least devel o ped notion. Liber- 
ia's application was accepted and some 
rime in March This year, a high-powered 
United Notions team of experts visited the 
cou ntry to covert data to justify Ihe coun- 
try's application. 

Although Liberia efid not qualify for the 
status of Least Developed Country, m the 
linoi analysis, a $400 mitten aid padt e ge 

was reco mm ended by the LIN far the 
country id overcome its economic situa- 
tion. 

The Liberian leader, Commrader-ln- 
Owf Samuel K. Doe, oho authorized the 
Notional Bank of Liberia to issue certifi- 
cates of deposit of three and six months' 
maturity, in Ihe wm of $500 m initial inter- 
est comparable to those obtainable in mo* 
jor world markets. 

Because of this record as main tain ed by 
Ihe Libenon Government, foreign inves- 
tors hove been encouraged la explore in- 
vestmen} uppmt unihw in the country . A 
number of in v e s tme nt mcenthm hove 
been mode avaiiabte to investors who 


THE MANDATE 

To induce greater investment and to 
accelerate the growth of the economy, 
the National Investment Conzmisson (NIC] 
was created in 1979. In pursuit of the 
major objective, the MC serves, as the 
Government's official center for fovest- 
ment promotio n and far the processing 
and oondusion of investment incentives 
agre e ments. The Comraseon is headed by 
a Chairman who has Ministerial status, 
and reports drectiy to the Head of State 
of Liberia Rve other Cabinet Minsters 
are members of the Co mmssiu n. They 
arm 

1. The Minister af Finance; 

2. The Mmisfer af Planning & Economic 
Affairs; 

3. The Minster af Justice; 

4. The Minister of Commerce, Industry 
& Transportation; 

5. The Deputy Minister of Sate far Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

THE STRATEGY 

The NIC has prepared a number af fea- 
sibility and tedvx uj l studies far various 
projects and is now actively see k ing the 
necessary fin ancing for their implementa- 
tion. We can cample a listing of these 
projects. They indude projects for: 

— Bonded Warehouses; 

— A Ffarer and Pulp Factory; 

— An Automobile Tyre Factory; 

— Oil Pdm Estates; • 

— Soluble Coffee Plant; 

— Cassava Animal Feed Project; 

— Fish Processing; 

— Rolling Steel Mill; 

— UBPALMCO (edible oib h 

— Uberian Troficol Products Corps. 

Under the auspices of the NIC, the gov- 
ernment has launched three programs of 
assistance to Liberian businesses: 

I. The Uberira G overn ment Scheme 
under which the Government has 


secured a km of $4 rnffion from the 
World Bank to finance smdl and 
me&jffl scale enterpris e s covering a 
variety of economic activities 
throughout Ihe country. 

The Netherlands Financing Com- 
pany For Devefaptag Countries 
(FMO)/mA PROJECT which is 
a joint venture betwee n the FMO 
and a group of Liberian institutions, 
inducing the Lfeeria Bank for Devel- 
opment and Investment (LfiDI), 
Liberia Finance and Trust Corpora- 
tor! [LFTQ and Partnership for Pro- 
ductivity (PFP], with the objective of 
establishing at minimum cost selective 
businesses which an share common 
fad te ies and com m on management 
assistance in an industrial estate. 


3. The United States Agency For 
International Development 
(USAID] Supported Program 
under which funds have been mode 
avertible to assist enter p ri se s cover- 
ing afl leg itim ate economic activities 
in New Kru Town. West Point, New 
Georgia and their environs.' 

THE TNVESTMB4T POLICY 

This bask policy guides the govemient's 
strategy. It b the Open Door Policy, the 
ele me nts of which are: 

(a] An open invitation to foreign invest- 
ment generaSy; 

[b] Guarantee of nooHnationafisation 
and noo-sequestratkxi; 

(e) The absence af re s t r iction on the 
remittance of profits, dvidends and 
repatriation of capitd; 

(d) Attractive tax and artier investment 
incentives; 

je] Tariff protection for infont industries; 

(f) An opportun i ty far expansion of 
trade relations with other countries 
in Africa using Liberia as a base, 

' smoe Liberia is a member of 
ECOWAS and the MANO B3VER 
UNION. 



HEAD OF STATE DOE AND KOREAN PRESIDENT CHUN DOO 
HWAN SIGN A JOINT COMMUNIQUE AT CHONG WA DAE 
(BLUE HOUSE). 
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INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Introduction 

Throughout its history Liberia has COTV* 
sistentty pursued a foreign policy which 
sought to achieve the objectives of foster- 
ing international peace and security, by 
maifitaxning friendly rel a tions with all 
peace loving countries irrespective of their 
political and socio-economic orientation, 
arid to secure rad promote its national 
interests. Liberia has oho main tai ned an 
uncompromising stand on issues relating 
to African Kberotion and independence 
and speix beaded initiatives to achieve 
greater regional cooperation and the po- 
iticcd d e ve lo pment of the African axdi- 
nenl. 

As a founding me mb e r of the United 
Notions Ogcxwation and the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, Liberia adheres, 
inter dw, to the fundmeteuf principles of 
the sovereign equerfty of al state s , peace- 
ful co-existence, respect for ihe territorial 
integrity of off states, the non-Biterfsrenos 
in the internal affairs af other states and 
the setf-determitorion of d! peo pl es As a 
charter m em bei of the NorvAJtgned 
Countries Movement, Liberia subscribes to 
the principle of genuine non-efigranent. 

The popjlar Revolution which ushered in 
the military government of the People's 
Redemption Council (RPQ on April 12, 
1980, has reinfaced Liberia's adherence 
to these objectives thereby ensuring conti- 
nuity in the cautery's foreign poficy. How- 
ever, the PRC Gov e rnment, in its deter- 
mined effort to pursue the nafiond objec- 
tive of improving the quafity of fife of the 
Liberian people, b redoubling its efforts in 
the politied and economic spheres. 

The Government has now e mb ar ked an 
a program of national recons t r uc tion and 
has affirmed that a dvifian democratic 
Government will be established by April 
12. 1985, the fifth anniversary af the Rev- 
olution. A notion al Con sti t u tion Gomrab- 
von is now drafting o new cons t i tution; at 
pofitied prisoners have been released; the 
1 a.m. - 6 am curfew has been lifted and 
a general amnesty g ran ted to dl Liberians 
m emle. 

The Liberian Hood af Sftee has visited 
and held very fruitful dbaasioRs with sev- 
eral African leaders r egarding develop- 
ments on the continent aid has paid state 
visits to the Peoples Repubfic of China 
and the Republic af South Korea. Presi- 
dent Rondd Reagan has dso extended an 
invitation to Head of State Doe to visit the 
United States of America later this year. 

AFRICA 

Since the advent of independent African 
countries m the mid 1950s, Liberia's Afri- 
can Policy has sought to a c hie ve the ob- 
fscfrves of fostering Ihe total liberation of 
Ihe continent from must minority rsgnes 
and the purworm af a f u nctional ap- 
proach to African Unity. Liberia efid net 
only provide financial tuport to Liberation 
Movements and travel documents to the* 
feeders but it was afso vaad in interna- 
tional organizations such as the farmer 
League erf Nations and later foe United 
Notions tn decrying tire abom in able pofiey 
of apartheid mid roast minority nife an 
ihe African continent. 

On the question of African Unity, Liber- 
ia was instrumental in the formation of the 
Organization of Afhcra Unity since it held 
a series of Surmmf c on fer enc e * which fed 
to its e s tabfahmete in 1963. Unlike other 
countries which advocated the immediate 


cooperation dioutd first be pursued in 
functional areas. This position was subse- 
quently endorsed and became the corner- 
stone of the Organization. The estabfish- 
ment of an African Development Bank 
and regiond economic groupings w er e all 
principal propasdb of Liberia fa Ihe 
achievement of a functional coope rat ion 
among African States. 

In order to operationalize this functional 
approach, Liberia concluded protocob 
with each af its neighbors which acceler- 
ated bilateral cooper crion among them. 
This effort culminated m Ihe establishment 
of the Mono River Union betwe e n Liberia 
and Sierra Leone which Ihe Republic of 
Guinea joined in 1980. 

On Ihe Western Sahara Question, Liber- 
ia befieves that bteh parties to the disp u t e 
(Morocco & the Poksario F r o nt) should im- 
pfemete the deciiioni readied by the 
Heads of State and Governments of the 
OAU in Nairobi, Kenya, in June, 1981 fa 
a c e ssation of hostilities mid the holding of 
a referendum to determine the future cf 
the territory. 

Tho Americ a s 

i 

Liberia continues to moi nfan very cordi- 
al relations with countries in the Americas 
and the Ccrribean and has estofa&shed 
cSpkxnatic relations with several countries 
inducing the United States of America, 
Canada. Haiti, Tnniclad and Tobago, Gu- 
yana, Brazil, Cuba. Argentina and Bolivia. 

As the largest aid donor to Liberia the 
United States has been very supportive of 
the goab and objsdiw of the Liberian 
Revolution and has joined Hs aftes in 
Western Europe as well 0 the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund in helping the country 
confront its liquidity probfem precipitated 
by the bankrupt national treasury inherit- 
ed frem the previous government. 

Middle and For East 

Lfeerio has estab&shed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the following countries in the 
Far East; The People'* Repubfic of Chino, 
Japan, Inefio, PhSppine, Pakistan, tn- 
dcneno. Kingdom of ThaHcmd, the Peo- 
ple's D emoc r atic Repubfic of Korea and 
She Repubfic af Korea fri July, 1982 Liber- 
ia will open a resider* mission in the Re- 
public af Korea 

In the AAdde East. Liberia has estabfish- 
ed dptomrfc relations with the Royal 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. 

One issue which continue* to d ea n Li- 
beria’s attention is the Middle East Ques- 
tion which pases a serious threat to inter- 
national peace. Liberia m ain t ai ns that the 
only basa fa 3 just and lasting settlement 
of this issue is the full implementation of 
UN. Resolution 242. 

EUROPE 

Or the E u ropean continent, ihe tradi- 
tional friendship between Liberia and 
countries in Western Europe viz; West 
Germany. Groat 8ritaxi. France. Switzer- 
land, fp an, Austria, Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Norway. Denmark. Italy and Belgium 
centimes to improve. Libera also ma in- 
terns dp lo mo a c relation* with oj witiie s in 
Eastern Europe, parficukvty P oland, 
Roman and the Union of Soviet Sooaksi 
Repubfia. 


The Liberian currency is on per with the 
Ui daikr and a fuBy convertible. As 
suai, there cxe no exchange control 
iM hidi ons. This faa fta tes multi n ational 
investment and international transactions. 

PERSPECTIVE 


Over tha kst 21 months, we hove con- 
cluded investment inc en tive * agreements 
with 12 companies for such diverse proj- 


— Bride making; 

— Candte manufacturing; 

— Manufacturing of Fufu and far ina ; 

— Garment manufacturing; 

— Beer and soft drinks manufacturing. 

The dollar vdue af these projects is in 
excess of $59 miffion. Six projects, with a 
doSar vdue of aver $4 miffion have 
already got underway. These companies 
will provide a total of 298 jobs for our 
people. Equdly important, the NIC has, 
over the lot 21 months, built a reputation 
fa honesty and efficiency. 

With regard to the smefl business pro- 
gram, NIC has completed off requ ir ement s 
For the launching of the Liberian Govern- 
ment scheme and the joint Liberian Gov- 
emmenf/FMO program of as sis tance to 
Uberian businesses. The USAID-supported 
pr ogram is dready underway in West 
Point, New Kru Town cxid New Georgia, 
aid several businesses are benefiting 
from (hi* program of as sis tan c e. 

NIC proposes to pr o mote investment in 
what we term "resource4»ased industries 
in which Liberia has a natural advan- 
tage.*' The fisting; of these industries 
mdudes.- 

(d) Industries which wiff provide inputs 
required by agriculture or which wil 
process agricultural commodities 
md livestock products je.gj f e rt ff ue r 
blending, cqriartturd hold took, 
etc.) 


(bj Industries which are supportive of 
activities in forestry and m in ing (rg 
charcoal, day bricks and roofing], 

M Light medianiccrt/dectrical/diem i od 
industries je.g. assembly of domestic 
appfiances, manufacturing af electri- 
cal fixtures, and the production of 
ph or mueeutiarfs)- 



LOGS IN PROCESS OF 
SHIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Liberia's external trade has remaned 
relatively marginal ta world trade. Us ex- 
ports, on average, represent one percent 
of world exports. 

In 1980 Liberia export trade netted 
5600.4 mfflion, while the same period ac- 
counted for $533.9 miBan in enporli. Dur- 
ing the first quarter af 1981, export trade 
am oun ted to $144.7 million and $11M 
mi Kan m imports. 

The European Economic Community 
continues to be Liberia's major export 
market, ac c ounting for about 62J per 
cent of the market share, ft is followed by 
the USA with a market share of about 
20.3 per cent and 6 per cent for other 
Western European countries. On the con- 
trary, Liberia's trade with the rest of Afri- 
ca dropped from \J percent in 1979 to 
1.2 m 1980. 

DOMESTIC TRADE 

By 1981 s t ati st ics, the told number of 
businesses registered was 3,106 as com- 
pared with 3,909 for the same period in 

1980. This shows a d ecea se of 795. 

BHATBtAL TRADE AGREEMENT 

The Government concluded and signed 
b fluter ol trade agreements with tfie Re- 
pubfic af Korea in December of 1980. 
During the visit of the Uberian leader, 
Commander-In-Chief Samuel K. Doe to 
that country in May this year, major dis- 
cussions between him and Korean leaders 
centered mainly on this trade agre emen t 
No sooner hod tha Lfoerian leader re- 
turned home them a 17-man trade delega- 
tion from Korea visited Liberia to deter- 
mine areas m whtch they wiff invest in the 
country. 

A trade agreement was (iso signed be- 
tween Liberia and India in Nove mber 

1981. 

MANO RIVER UNION 

Cooperation under the Mono Ever Un- 
ion - an economic cooperation orijginaBy 
between Liberia and Serra Leone -took o 
dramatic step forward when after several 
yeers of delay, Intro-Union Trade be- 
tween the two c ount ri e s commenced in 
July, 1981. 

Products being traded in the Mra-Umon 
Trade Agreement include confectionery, 
metal cane, retreaded tyres of off types, 
inseetiades, polythene bags, cosm ei tics. 
perfumery and fafet pr e parations, ngib 
and petroleum jeffy. among several oth- 
ers. 


it has dso undertaken crushed feeder 
rood projects to ta lling about $3£ mffian 
or mare. 

In addition to the feeder roods, tho 
Government has emba r ked on farnHo- 
market roads whtdi w3 enable the farm- 
ers to transp or t their produds to the mar- 
ket. 

Presently studies are being conducted in 
the So u thern section of ihe country that in 
the next future the highway from Ganta . 
to Gape Palmas wRI be bu2t and paved. 

REVITALIZATION QF-MONROVIA 
TRANSIT SYSTEM; 

The present Government ■ concerned 
about Ihe wellbeing of the masses. It at- 
taches much concern to the movement of 
its people. In this connection, studies are 
befog conducted to revitafae the Monro- 
via Transit System whidi came into opera- 


The PRC Govern m ent emberieed on the 
development aid improvement af our 
parts. The fint project to be und ert a k en 
was the dred g ng of the Freeport of Mon- 
rovia and rtie Part of Greenvffle^ which 
cast $1.4 mffian . Presently, studies are 
being conducted for the e xpan sion of Aw 
Fre ep ort. It is estimated that the expen- 
sen project wiB cast $65 miSon . 

DEVaOPMBff A IMPROVEMENT 
OF AIRPORTS: 

Roberts International Airport is now 
befog imp roved and it is envisaged that 
$13 miSon wiU be spent in 19827'83 Fis- 
cal Year to improve fmJfie* espedaHy in 
the area of communication. Despite the 
financial constraint being experienced by 
Gtn r o mm nnt, it is ex p ested that $1.1 m 3- 
fion wffl be spent for the development and 
improvement of our domestic carports. It is 
projected that it would cart $157 mfflion 
and outside funding wffl be needed. 



SOUTH KOREAN INVESTORS VISIT MONROVIA 


THE LIBERIAN 
MINING INDUSTRY 

Ptocer gold was mined in several areas 
af Liberia by Uberian miners os early as 
the 193(71. A* a result af gold mining, 
placer di am ond d e posi t ; were found in 
Wester n Liberia and thus, diamond min- 
ing bega n in Liberia in the 1950'*. 

Though leverci areas in Liberia con- 
tained de puH ts in iron ore, negotiation 
was conducted far the Bomi H3i iron are 
deposit in the irad-1940'i. The first iron 
ore shipment from Liberia wes made by 
the Liberia Mning Company in 1951. 

Liberia is the largest producer of iron 
ore in Africa and ranis 11th in the world. 
Consequently, severe econonec problems 
and deefine of iron ore prices in the world 
mantel on euiy lhtocj un uosncsn econo- 
my. However, there has been continued 
infaest shown in Liberia's several iron are 
deposits, as in dica ted by present discus- 
sions for the ex ploitation of mother iron 
ore deposit. 

Diamond and gold rtxik 2nd to iron are 
with respect to me tin g in Lfoeria, and the 
industry's contribution to the Nations 
Gross Product. Diamond export figures 
for 1981 were 300300 carats, valued at 
$33,500,000.00. Several concession 
a gr eemen ts have bee n conducted in re- 
cant ma n rte far the exploration and ex- 
pkxtation of dSaroonds in Liberia Re- 
newed interest is befog shown in develop- 
ing the Kumgbor Forest, known to be dia- 
mond bearing and near the damondridi 
field fo Sierra Leona New roads are 
b ei n g put fo to promote not only the for- 
est industry but abo diamond and gold 
muting. 

In order to diverse the Government's to- 
tal dependence on the iron ore fodtafry, 
efforts have been mode to.expiore other 
known vciuafaie 1 iiiimi uli sudi as barite, 
annum, bauxi te, mongorvee, kycsrfte, 
cossi t e rite and beachsand deposits. 

Willi the Government's detet amotion to 
enco u rage aRuwal mining acti vitie s , the 
Government laundwd pfiot projects to as- 
sist the miners by providng them with sc- 
peril end technicians as wefi a* fight end 
heavy equipment. These projects, spear 
headed by the Ministry af Lands, Mines & 
Energy, wffl oesist Liberian Miners fo mcee- 
uitizfog the benefits they oit uii i from their 
mining dams, through employing modern 
meting practices.. The inpad on the Li- 
berian economy of crude ail imparts has 
been ca ta s tr op hic- Same 5200 mfflfon was 
spent by the Gov ern ment on the purdias- 
fog of foreign crude ail fo 1981, represent- 
ing more than 25% af total impart cast, 
and the figures are stiff ntktg. As lha di- 
rect result of the high exist af im porting 
crude oil, the Governme nt decided fo 
1980 to intensify fa search fa p e tro leu m 
produds fo coope r ation with the World 
Balk within her borders. Recently derived 
information from regional geaphyncai 
studtes tmd from various analysis of vmff 
s am pl es showed that the con tine nta l shelf 
af Liberia eon be rated as having a high 
potential for hydrocarbon accumulation. 
These assessments are booed on the fact 
that shelf and dope cont a ined ar ea s of 
thick organic rich secfiments, thermofiy 
matured shales, indrricteai sand intervals 
with good porositie*. ffrudurd and strotri- 
graphic potential trap*, and hydrocarbon 
shows in the wefl* drilled. The Govern- 
mete of Liberia hat conefoctod on the bo- 
sis of the results of these stuefies, that nine 
offshore Blocks, both shelf 


DRASIRUCTUItES: 

A Go n e— r ed ar Plant and p ending Sys- 
tem are- in o perctiicn. There <xe 2 PeSot 
p lant s , a railroad and Diesel power plait 
capable of gener a ting 95 MW of electric 
currert ■ . 

Drinking water is prepared in a water 
puri fi ca tion plant .arxf ihe commun i ty is 
equfopnl. with modem sewage disposal 
foriStie s . 

120-bed hoe p itrf with operating theatre. 
X-ray dep ar t m ent , dental cfirtic end. two. 
dispensaries, provides medical care for 
BMC employees end their fanffies. 

IDUCAIION: - - - 

- Schools operated by BMC tee elementa- 
ry, junior high, senior; high, British and 
German b ra ndwe of the school system, 
errd a vocational training center. 

Tata! enroflment of the school System is 
3.955 studerfa. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF MOC 

The National 'iron Ore . Gampsiy 
(NIOQ'.was 'organized fo 1957 after-jhe. 
discovery of the Man River Irar On de- 
poses by an aerid magnetometer survey 
A mining c on c es sion wos granted by the 
G ov ernm e n t af Liberia on March 4, 1958. 
The project was un derta k en primcxily be- 
cause Dr. WtfSom VS. Tubman, then Presi- 
dent of Liberiq, faff the need for economic 
activity fo that part of the .country and 
desired ta atidrfah a miring company in 
which Ihe Liberian Government and peo- 
pla would be mcqor sharehaUen. As sudt - 
NIOC is the only mining company fo Li- 
beria. in which the Go v ernment owned 
50% of the company, 35% by Liberian En- 
terprises Limited jLHJ and 15% by LMC 
LE. is a Liberian Gor p arrfbn owned by 
private fodividuais of Uberxxs aid for- 


and deep water, hove sufficient merit to 
justify father e x plora to ry drfffing. - 

MINISTRY OF LANDS. MINES & BMERGY 
June 11, 1982. 

BONG MINING COMPANY 

Bong Mining Company is loc a te d fo 
'SoMa District, Lower Bong County end 
covers the south west e rn haff of the Bong 
Range, a hHfy chan of approximately 
22 miles in length. The c ompan y is owned 
50% by tee Government af Liberia and 
50% by various European steel compo- 


PROOUCnON ft SHPMENT: 

The production capacity of tha mine is 
7S uwfion metric tons of nnanhrte per 
yeor. 43 million tons of which can be fur- 
ther pro w led to pellets. 

Production and shipment far -19fl0 aid 
1981 ore reflected as faflowa: 




CONCLUSION 

The Libenon Revolution was a <£rart re- 
sult of a need for a new order wlidi 
would provide a belter Efo and s tmdad 
of Bring for tha Uberian people, a rarean- 
aWy eq u i tabl e distribution erf i ncome and 


TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation in any country plays a 
major role, and more K> in Libera where 
it b ihe fulcrum of domestic mobility, (t is 
fo this context that the Gov e rnment of the 
People's Redemption Councfl has launched 
several transport development pro- 
grommet 

ROAD TRANSPORT: 
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G oologica l y the Mono Ever deposits 
are lateritic aid vary co m ple x , containing 
0 variety of ore minerals which are a mix- 
ture af Emortita, h e matite , gootb i ta.ond 
variable qualities af magnetite. Mining of 
the three ore types which haw been iden- 
tified as Very difficult, and strict grade 
. control is an es sentia l requirement Aver- 
age iron contents range from 50-60%, and 
dumimum and sSca eadi from 5-8%, 

Golanel londsdefl K. Christie who previ- 
ously established the Liberia Mining Com- 
pany (LMC) to dev elop the Bomi fHERsde- 
paat, was abo inUr rxirental m -creating 
NIOC far d evelopment of the Memo Bver 
deposits, llntfl dasure of the Barn FBb 
mine in 1976 due to de p letion of fls iron 
or*, NIOC pxchased high-grade Bomi 
c oncentrates from LMC fa blend i ng with 
its lower grade ore. 

fo 1970, motiv ate d parity by an. an- 
oouncemenf from LMC about future min- 
ing cessation at Bomi hfiffs, NIOC engaged 
the services of Parsons- Jurdens Engineers 

of New York to design a Mono fl benefic- 
ation pfatf which vrouid increa s e annual 
production to 4J miffion long tan*. Loans 
omowtfmg to about 30 mflEon US. dollars 
we re neg otiated to finance the Mcmoil 
moefifien tio re to Ihe original wash plant 

UMtxtonatefy, due to faufly engineer- 
ing design the ManoH benefidation pro- 
cess malfunctioned from the start result 
fog fo serious financial cfiffiarftiM to 
NIOC 

fo addition, other profalfors which have 
caused finanod cfffiaibies in racer* 
years, are inflation and the rising cost of 
petroleum produds world- wide. Despite 
time difficulties, MOC has fiquidoted a 
substantial portion of the debts incurred 
during implementation of foe Mono II pro- 
gram. 

In 1978 the Gownrnwrt of Liberia re- 
quested the World Bank to cases* tire on- 
tee operations of MOC and assist in the 
rehabifitaticxi of tha mine, ndroad and 
St. Pad River Bridge near Monrovia. Re- 
sults of a recent detailed engineering, fi- 
nancial and economic study of MET- 
CHEM of Ganada, commissioned and paid 
far by tha World Bcmk, foeScate that new 
i n v es t m ent cf $67 miSon would moke tha 
Mono River Mine profitable and extend fa 
fife af oper ati on* by between 13 and ' 
25 years, at production rede of up to 
3^ miffion tons per year. Proven reaer v es 
af 8&9m3ian tons and poss ib le res erves 
af 23 mffian tons were dte e nnfood by ac- 
tual driSng and cakukdionc from mine 
cran-sedioo drawing. Several booking in- 
stitutions inducting the World Bank, the . 
African Dev e lopment Besik and the OPEC 
Fund for Developing Countries partidpat- 


THE NEW TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS BUILDING SINKOfi 
MONROVIA - LIBERIA 

U8BU TDiCMMHKffHWS 
SYSTEM PMVfflES fflWSMBLE 
INVESTMENT CUtUTE 

Since the inception of the open-door 
poficy more than three decades ago, Li- 
beria has been widely aedaimed by the 
business world as being co n duc i ve, profit- 
able end a good place for investment. 

Certainly, this fact can be attributed to 
many fac t or s among which are the no- 
tion's strat e gi c pos i t i on on the African 
continent, the continuous pursuance of foe 
free e nte rpr i se economic poficy, the offer- 
ing of an encouraging investment incen- 
tive code to potential investors, the no- 
tion's a bu ndm t humeri resources which 
provide the troMond haspitaSty of the 
Liberian people. 

Ihe pasted services is the pivot of the 
Liberian economy and forms an essential 
part of the fafrastru dure fa the socio- 
economic de v el o p ment erf ihe nation. 

The notion's le lecom mu is cu tion s system 
has been dev e loped over the years ta 
provide not only an intercontinental tele- 
phone service, but obo an intercont in en tal 
TV transmission and reception, telex, tele- 
graph and date service^ 

EXPANDING WfRASTRUCTURES: 

As a result of its reorgan iza tion end 
improved manage m ent aid operations, 
revenue reafized from teleeammuniariions 
services has continued to increase steadfly 
over the years, such that by 1977, reve- 
nue collected from this sector of the Liber- 
ian economy amounted to J4J mfflion. - 

MOVING INTO THE AGE 
OF SPACE COMMUNICATION 

However, o mflostane fo the history of 
Liberia Tefecommuns ca ticns wee odwrued 
on June 24, 1976 when the Liberian Earth 
Station fa satelfite co mmuni cation was in- 
auguratod. The satellite station, including 
a 36-foot parabofic oritenna, has since re- 
placed the high frequency radio system 
whidi Hie Liberia Telecomnxxrtcatioris 
C o rporati on, LTC, ha* used far yean. 

The distribution of telecommunication 
fadfitrn and service* ac r oss the cotmfry 
have seen many major advancements 
since a $25 miffion con tract was signed an 
April 30, 1971 between LTC and 
LM Erkson of Swed e n for the exp ansi o n 
.of the existing telephone exchanges and 
the supply erf new exchanges throughout 
the country. 

FOSTBdNG • 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
LINKS WITH SUB-ECONOMIC 
GROUMNG5 - 

The Government fa its part has not 
only sought to forge c omm u nications finks 
with ather'African countries Hi the West 
African -sub-region, bur has repeatedly 
stressed the need fa talecomm un iccfoon 
bnkf within sodo-e c onami c groupings an 
the African Continent suth as ECOWAS, 
the Mono River Union along with many 
others. To dale, Liberia hattwcceeded in 
estdbtishing telecommunications fifties with 
neighboring Siena Leone, Ihe Ivory Coast 
and is ar present instating Enla with the 
Repufalic'af Guinea. 

Tie Mostly af flntt , 

- ad Serial Mare 

i) 

The Ministry of Hedih & Sodd Welfare 
-is sub-dhtided info six functional bureaus 
namely! 

1. The Bureau af Curative Service*. 

2. The Bureau of Preventative Services. 

3. The Bureau of Sodcti Welfare 

4. The Bureau of Ranting, Research and 
Development 

5- The Bureau of Adntinisiratidn 

6- Tha Bureau of Coordination. 
CoSectively, these bureau plan, execute 

and monitor odivities and prog ram * 
d esigned to attain tha gads rad objectives 
af the Ministry. The major odivities pursued 
by the senrkas-ariantad bureau* of Ihe 
Mmistay are described below: 

- Bureau of Mesflod Servi ces; 

Provides primexy, secondary and fintited 
tertiary meefied services to the 
through a network of health pasts/efitia, 
health centers and hospitals. 

Bureau of ftew nffv e Service s ; 

Provides axrvrxxvty/ preventative h e a l th 
sennas to complement those provided by 
the medical forifities. 

Bureau of Social Welfare: 

Provide * fintited services fa the phyricafly 
and sodaffy deprived; coonfinates rad 
supervism those prov id ed by private social 
organizations. 

2} Achievements: 


During the period: 1976-1980, in odd- 
tion to the provision of ongoing merfied 
and sodd welfare services, the Mmbtry 
was engaged in the im pleme nta tion of a 
five-year Development Plea The construc- 
tion of two 75-bed general hospitals: a 
167-bed Maternity* Gbnter fo Monrovia; 
four 17-bed health centers fo Ihe rural 
oreai' a 75-bed M aternity anne x to °hebe 
Hosprtd and a 21 -building complex to 
house a school fa the training of nurses 
and aified health workers. 

During the Plan Period, tte MHtistry 
implemented several pilot projects; 

1- The Expanded Program of humunzo- 
lira to combat measles, poCo. tetanus, 
tuberculosa, petusb (whooping cough) 
ond-efiptherio. 

2. The Vffloge Health Workers Program, 
fa M aryland Country, to provide Pri- 
manr health care services at the vffiage 
teveL 

3. Lofa country rural Outreach project: 
To reach the rural population of the 
country. 

t Through foe efforts erf these rad other 
health activities we exe now experwnring 
p decroa ia on the average of 20% fo the 
mort^ty rates of most of the common 
dtseasoE coaxing fo die country. The 
Bxpenamxs gdned from those pilot pro- 
gram * ore being used os Ihe bans fa the 
faf. potation and i m p l M «Bi W?tip n 
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EQUIPMENT: 

The rrxne is operated cs a axiw en ticnd 
open pit mine. Mine equipme nt fodudn 

. - r cfriSng machine*, electee thovek, M00-- 

with the ‘OBrfifiBP-- 8 "** 


The PRC Government, since * came to 
power on April 12, 1980 has e mb arked 


tajtion prog rra v A new m an agement 
team, MET-CHEM of Canada, war con- 
tracted by the World Bank fo March. 
1982, implement the hffOC rehob&fe- 
bon program. 

Tire socioecono mic beirefit* ta the 
Mara River area whidi wffi be derived 
from the rehdtifitatira pra y qm are very 
significant. The population of . about 
25,000 in the vicinity would be uffe ded 
dracliy or bxkradfy because m mJ JU wi 
to pnwiefing employment, die compray 
. obo provides med fa d fadfities rad eduoo- 


3J Coftchnfon: 

During the -current Investment Pfon ftsi- 
0*1981/82 - 1984/85. efforts ore being 
made to axtaS expansion and tyndvra- 
oe the growth of various inputs to 
achieve a balance. 

**“ eonmt&n is to increase 
me heath coverage af the nationspopo- 
jahw from 35% to 90% by the year 20 m 
dron annual rate af 3%. We wifi, Hrere- 
■sre^requrre tire continued assistance af 
«**oroarng Qpnries, governments and 
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LIBERIA 


Firestone Aide Sees Fight for Survival 


TTARMEL. Liberia — In the en- 
J. A trance hall of the Firestone 
headquarters at Harmel, 35 miles 
(56 kilometers) from Monrovia, a 
plaque marks the plantation com- 
pany’s 1926-1976 half century. 

“We recognize and honor." it 
declares, “His Excellency William 
R. Tolbert, President of the Re- 
public of Liberia, for his dedicat- 
ed, effective and inspiring leader- 
ship of the Liberian people and na- 
tion and we commemorate 50 
years of cooperation, progress and 
friendship with the people, govern- 
ment and republic of Liberia." 

The question now being asked in 
Liberia is, will the world's largest 
rubber plantation go the same way 
as the executed Tolbert? 

As Gray Edwards, a senior Fire- 
stone official, said recently. “We 
are fighting for survival." 

Harvey S. Firestone came to Li- 
beria in 1926 because the British 
bad made it difficult for U.S. rub- 
ber planters to get into Malaya. 

The company has never planted 
more than one tenth of its 1 mil- 
lion-acre concession, but that was 
enough to gain Liberia the name 
“Firestone Republic." 

While Firestone enjoyed the ' 
most advantageous tax conces- 
sions, it did provide free hospitals, 
schooling and recreation for all its 
workers and sold cheap, subsidized 
rice, the staple food, in its shops. 

For 40 years and more Firestone 
prospered. Then, with more expen- 
sive ofl and smaller cars, and hence 
tires, the rubbermen were up 
against iL 

Firestone closed down several 
overseas and home-based plants 
but noL, up to now, in. Liberia, 
though it claims that the operation 
is a major contributor to operating 


vive the period of financial prob- 
lems and make a profit again ” 

For the new plant to be cost ef- 
fective, a lot of raw rubber is need- 
ed, which is why Firestone has tak- 
en on 1,300 tappers, as well as 
upping by 8 percent the buy-in 
price of raw rubber from Liberian 
small-holders, who together farm 
more than the foreign companies. 

The plant was' once supplied by 
2,200 independent farmers, but 
with the rubber crisis of last year 
the number dropped to nearer 100. 
Q early. Firestone’s operation in 
Liberia is on a knife edge. 

If much of centra] Liberia seems 
to be an unending rubber forest, 
the surface of the roads, at least 
the unmetaled ones, is a reminder 
of the country’s largest export 
earner. Iron ore, which contributes 
more than a quarter of the gross 
domestic product. 

Up in the north, you could al- 
most get out of your car and start 
digging the laterite surface for its 
iron con ten L 


Mirang Dilemma 


Deep in the Nimba foothills, the 
mining company Lamco, a Swed- 
ish- U .S . j oint-ven tore with Liberia, 
is faced with a dilemma. 


From Akron, Ohio, came a high- 
powered delegation to talk to the 
government about the future. Mr. 
Edwards believes the issue was tax 
relief. 


Now Firestone is cutting back. 


The processing plant at the Caval- 
nantatum, 5 


la plantation, 500 miles away on 
the Ivory Coast border, has been 
dosed with jobs lost, and with a 
modern plant being installed at 
Harmel, another 235 Liberians 
face the sack. 

Labor Minister David G. 
Dwanyen has publicly warned that 
industrial peace might be endan- 
gered. Though strikes are banned 
by the military regime, there are 
reports that Firestone workers are 
in a surly frame of mind. 

But Mr. Edwards thinks Fire- 
stone will stay. 

He said, “Hopefully we can sur- 


Because of the decline in .the 
West's steel production, the com- 
pany had an unprecedented deficit 
of 518 milli on last year. But even if 
the price picks up, the ore is sched- 
uled to run out in 1987. 

John L. Pervola, a no-nonsense 
American accountant, has been 
brought in by Bethlehem Sted and 
Electrolux, the Swedish compo- 
nent with the hugest stake, to put 
matters right. 

Around 200 expatriate families, 
half of them British, live in hi- 
biscus- hedged company houses in 
the Lamco township. Life for them 
is not quite so cosy as it was, but it 
is the Liberians who have really 
felt the pinch, as there is little al- 
ternative work in the neighbor- 
hood. Furthermore, a company 
that was not free of strikes before 
the coup now .benefits from the 
outlawing of industrial action. 

If no alternative source of high- 
grade ore is found, Lamco. with its 
3,000 and more employees, will 
have to decamp, leaving behind a 
ghost township. 


Most promisingly, Guinea and 
Liberia have agreed to extend the 
165-mile company railway, linking 
the me /port of Buchanan with 
Lamco, into nearby Guinea, where 
the Mifcrgui project, with its high- 
grade blue hematite, has no outlet 
to the sea. 

The major drawback is that fi- 
nancing for Mifergui appears to 
depend on an improvement in the 
iron ore price. 

A third development could be to 
extend the railway sideways to 
Bong, the German-owned mine 
that is now the second biggest iron 
project after Lamco. 

Six trains a day, comprising up 
to 90 cars, each with 94 tons of 
ore, make the journey from Nimba 
to Buc hanan. And at 11.50 every 
morning a passenger rad bus sets 
out for the sea ($10 first class, S8 
second). It is possibly the most re- 
liable passenger service in West 
Africa. It seemed inconceivable 
that the Lamco express would 
grind to a halt come 1987. 

The irony of Liberia’s economic 
plight is that It does not qualify for 
Least Developed Country status, 
entitling it to extremely favorable 
soft loans from the International 
Development Agency (though the 
rMF $100 million package averag- 
es out at a softish 6 percent) 

To be an LDC. annual per capi- 
ta income must not have risen 
above $200 in 1980. 

“Unfair." said the new planning 
and economic affairs minister, 
Emanuel Gardiner. 

“The traditional method of cal- 
culation does not take into account 
the poor distribution of incomes. 


The government’s aim, Mr. Gar- 
diner said, is “an even distribution 


14,000 Formed Nucleus 


Possible Options 

Several options are bring con- 
sidered. The most obvious is to ex- 
ploit the Tokadeh mine in the con- 
cession area, 15 miles from Lamco, 
though the ore is a lower grade, 
which means moving more ton- 
nage for less profit 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

Liberia became a vital source of 
rubber and a strategic staging- 
point for the Allies. 

After the war, its rich iron-ore 
deposits were mined by foreigners. 

William Tubman, the head of 
state, reversed isolationist policies; 
foreign investment and aid 
brought roads, work on the conces- 
sion s and an expansion of Monro- 
via. 

Development transformed indi- 
genous opportunities. 

A burgeoning bureaucracy could 
no longer be confined to the elite. 

Staff was needed for many new 
commercial enterprises, teachers 
for the rising population. 

When William R. Tolbert suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tubman as president 
in 1971, he appeared to under- 


stand that the indigenous people 
now wanted a full share of “civil 
office" and also of the worldly 
goods that the political bosses had. 

But the government leaders were 
unable to handle recession, a hun- 
gry urban proletariat and radical 
opposition. 

The military coup of April 12, 
1980, was a result. 

The government, greatly lacking 
in resources, for years neglected its 
“interior" peoples by necessity as 
weD as by intention. 

It nevertheless developed a 
strong central power, effectively 
replicated into the rural areas 
through a hierarchy of dependen- 
cy. 

A national consciousness has 
emerged as well as an easy, distinc- 
tive Uberian style. 


Foreign Policy . 






NT 


"Only about 10 percent of our 
people are in the money economy, 
earning very little by subsistence 
farming. 

“But the GDP (gross domestic 
product), the basis For the calcula- 
tion, includes foreign earnings, 
and this when the value of the min- 
ing sector is very "high." 

He said Liberia wants ECO- 
SOC. the UN Economic and So- 
cial Council, which visited Liberia 
earlier this year and which deter- 
mines LDC status, to “look at real 
life and not numbers.” 

“At least, as a second best, we 
should be allowed LDC status for 
the duration of the economic cri- 
sis,” he said. 

So will Liberia attempt to redis- 
tribute the wealth of the country? 
The day after the coup, minimum 
monthly wages for state employees 
were doubled from $100 to $200, 
while the soldiers' minimum shot 
up from $75 to $250. 

Ministers earn $1,500 a month, 
one third going to tax. (Unlike the 
bad old days, there are no rich 
pickings on the side.) Taxation has 
increased, but tax revenues are 
down. 


fONROVIA — Henry Ikrima Fahnbulleh 

L j r „ former professor of political science, 

present foreign minister of Liberia, was seated 
comfortably m his office in the mart?!* palace 
inherited from the former regime that Twice 
imprisoned him for his political activities. 

“After two yeari we have been able to reas- 
sure leaders of some countries who had reser- 
vations about the coup,” he said. “The coup 
look a lot of people by surprise. We were 
thought- of as a country of religious leaders, 
predictable; so when the coup came it was al- 
most a joke. A friend of mine who heard it on 
the BBC thought they were referring to Libya. 

“The executions were demanded Dy the peo- 
ple. Only a year before, the .old regime had 
massacred 100 people in the rice riots, and the 
leaders were required to pay the price. Call it' 
just retribution. 

But that retribution alienated many coun- 
tries: “President Tolbert was the president of 
the Organization of African Unity that year. 
And our neighbors, the Ivory Coast, had very 
close family ties with our leaders — Tolbert's 
son was married to President Houpbouet- 
Boigny’s daughter. Former Foreign Minister 
Dennis had -strong' ties with West Germany. 
My predecessor, Bacchus Matthews, was 
refused entry to Nigeria” after the coup. 


“We assured neighbors that we were not 
-about to set the entire West African region on 
fire. No ECOWAS country actually broke off 
relations, though they did adopt a wait-and-see 
. attitude. We extended the hand .of friendship 
to the Ivory Coast, and said we understood the 
emotional ties, but that the coup was based on 
the practical needs of our country. Men come 
and go, but nations go on." * 

In June, at the s ummi t of the Economic 
Community of West African States in Coto- 
nou, Benin. Felix Houpboeet-Boigny and the 
new Uberian leader. Commander in Chief 
Samuel K. Doe, were publicly reconciled. And 
last month the regime restored confiscated 
property to most of the government offices 
who had fled after the coup. Mr. Fahnbulleh 
foresees “a good effect on- the outside world.” 


al embassies. But we have good economic rela- 
lions with Tripoli as you cansee from the <■ 
large office Hods they are budding next door 
to the Foreign Ministry. 


U.S. Generous 


If some countries have taken longer to for- 
give, the United States has been more generous 
ihan ii was in the old days. This years its total 
assistance will be $80 milli on, compared with 
less than $14 million in 1980. “We have always 
been close to the United States, and wc arc 
certainly not less close' now,” Mr. Fahnbulleh 
said. 


( A Fact of History’ 


William Tolbert, who was killed in the coup 
— Foreign Minister Dennis was among 13 
leaders later executed — had once played host 
to South African Prime Minister John Vorster. 
Says Mr. fahnbulleh: “Those who betray the 
trust of the African people by tolerating racists 
deserve to go the way he did.” 

He conceded that his government had prob- 
lems convincing former friends that “we did 
not seize power just to slaughter Americo-Li- 
berjans. It was, however, a fact of history that 
most of the top people with Tolbert were Am- 
erico- Liberians. But ours was a strictly domes- 
tic problem. 


“We have a pressing need For social services, 
houses for people living in slums, to eli min ate 
malnutrition. Washington is convinced that 
something has to be done so that when civil 
government returns, these problems, will not 
serve as the pretext for another coup.” 

Asked why some diplomats at the Soviet 
Embassy in Monrovia were expelled, after, the 
Doe regime had declared itself willing to be 
friends with countries of both East and West, 
Mr. Fahnbulleh said: “The government asked 
them to leave because of information — that I 
cannot pass cm — that their presence here was 
not helpful to our development” 

And the Libyan’s People’s Bureau was 
closed because “we only recognize oonventkm- 


On the thorny issue of recognition of the 
Western Sahara and the Potisanoj guerrillas/ 
seeking control of the wgion as the Democrat- ; . 
-ic Arab Republic of the Sahara (SADR), the ~ 
foreign minister predicted .that the (W; 
would be “mature enough to resolve thejprob- «- 
lent before the annual conference m Tripo- 
li "The OAU Council of Ministers meeting? 
Will end Aug. 3, with heads of state meeting , 
later in the week. t 

“We are not against the Pofisario, but jnust 
uphold OAU deadens, and. therefore their en- 
try or otherwise must be decided on the basis 
of the report of the implementation comnat- 
we. C-in-C Doe pill not gp to Tnpoir if the 
SADR representatives are there and the matter* 
has not been satisfactorilytesolyed.” 

Mr. FahnbuQefa's father was imprisoned by. . -- 
the Ameri co-Liberians; Mr. FahnbdM him- ; 
self was jailed as a security im in 1968, and 
again in 1979 during the rice riots. Though he' 
isa graduate of both Howard and George- 
Washington universities , in the United States, ^ 
there are those in Liberia who say he is 
Marxist. • 

“Why do people tike to put Jabels^on us- 
Africans? Our schooling gave us a framework 
to analyze our society, see its contradictions,;' 
and we came up with a solution. Under thfe old 
regime, any opposition was branded as Marx- " 
ist, and some of these p<^le are stffi aromd. ^ 
But in fact we are a very Christian society anti'^ 

I go.to church." * ■’ * ; j-* - 

Some day, after the return to civilian rule ~ 
and he- is back teaching at the Umveraty-dT 
Liberia — which he can see from his office.-: 
window — he plans to write a history of the ' 
Tolbert years. fi It should, be done by people ; 
who played an active part in those days " L - - 
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of income, not by taking away 
from the rich but by special pro- 
grams to improve the incomes of 
thepoor." 

Firestone and Lamco will not 
have the threat of higher taxes, let 
alone nationalization, hanging 
over their heads as they attempt to 
extricate themselves from their 
loss-making situations. 

— D.H. 


Washington-Monrovia: Accepting the Realities 


‘. . . If a pro-U.S. country is lost to communism, it sets an 
unfortunate precedent ... As if the U.S. has failed its friends.’ 


By Gillian Gunn 


W ASHINGTON —Samuel K. 

Doe and Ronald 'Reagan, 
after gradually accepting the reali- 

§ f of UJS.-uberian interdepen- 
ence, have come around to ac- 
cepting each other. 

Until relatively recently they fol- 
lowed separate paths. Mr. Doe’s 
attention was focused on a fuzzy 
ideal of an anti-imperialist revolu- 
tion and President Reagan’s on the 
previous Liberian government and 
its late pro-U.S. president, William 
Tolbert 

The relationship got off to a 
shaky start after the Doe revolu- 
tion. In the words of a U.S. offi- 
cial, “We didn't welcome .these sol- 


diers who had toppled oar oldest 
and best friend in Africa.” Mr. 



Doe, then a master sergeant in 
turn resented U.S. support fra 1 the 
former Americo- Liberian didst re- 
gime, and flirted with U.S. enemies 
including the Soviet Union, 
Ethiopia, and Libya. 

After this early diplomatic 
sword-rattling, both sides re-evalu- 
ated their postures. On the U.S. 
side, Mr. Doe's dalliance with radi- 
cals triggered more energetic State 
Department brainstorming. 


Unfortunate Precedent 


“We realized that if a pro-U.S. 
country is lost to communism, it 
sets an unfortunate precedent,” 
said a U.S. official recently. “It 
looks as if the U.S. has Failed its 
friends." 


So the U.S. had a choice: It 
could cold shoulder Mn- Doe and 
hope to scare him into accommo- 
dation, with the danger that this 
might instead push him further 
into the Soviet embrace, or it could 
extend friendship in the hope of 
coaxing him into a more pliant 
stand. 

In the end the US. opted fra the 
latter strategy. “We sensed that the 
military was floundering out of 
control, and with guidance could 
be enticed our way, says the U.S. 
government source Despite Mr. 
DoeTinitial anti-American rhetor- 
ic, Washington knew there were 
several U.S.-educated officers 
within the government who might 
respond positively to such over- 
tures. 

On Mr. Doe's side the power of 
the U.S. purse string forced a simi- 
lar re-evaluation. At the time of 
the coup Mr. Doe inherited $700 
million in debts, an empty treas- 
uiy, a politicized military clamor- 
ing for high pay, and declining 
economic growth due to low de- 
mand for Liberia’s iron ore and 
rubber exports. 

The U.S. dominated the modem 
economic sector, and the use of the 
U.S. dollar as Liberia's currency 
gave Washington enormous eco- 
nomic clout. To reject such a part- 
ner would plunge Liberia into even 
greater economic chaos and threat- 
en Mr. Doe’s tenuous hold on 
power. 


the major cause of the coup was 
poor housing far the array’s lower 
ranks. 

In the future the UjS. also plans 
to launch a special agricultural 
program in Liberia, announced by 
Mr. Reagan at last year’s North-' 
South Summit at Cancan. 

The nature of U.S. aid is condi- 
tioning Liberia’s policy options. 
Aid can only be spent on projects 
approved by Washington, and the 
prefects so authorized usually em- 
body U.S. value assumptions. Ag- 
ricultural projects, for example, 
emphasize price incentives over 
support services and credit supply, 
thus promoting the busmessman- 
farmcr over the peasant farmer. 

U.S. officials concede the rela- 
tionship has some .drawbacks. 
“But on balance the relationship 
does Liberia far more good than, 
harm," insists a Washington 
source. “The dollar link restricts 
their monetary policy but it gives 


them a stable .currency that is a 4 
major incentive for foreign uxves-. -- 
tors bringing much needed capital 
and job&Because Liberia is- ex- 4 
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port-oriented it is dependent on 
the West regardless of the dollar 
link and even if exchange controls 
were imposed they would be easily 
circumvented.” 
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So, the present Uberian-U.S. re : 
iaiiomhip is serving the interests 
of both governments admirably; in 
the view of some observers. Mr. 
Doe has enhanced security, while', 
the UJL preserves its strategic and ' 
economic interests. 
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It is still unclear if the union is' 
serving the interests of Liberia’s - 
poor. If it does not, and if the low- 
er ranks of the military be-, 
come sufficiently enragari another; 
SgL Doe could emerge. Washing-, 
ton is nonthdess fully confident oTi 
continued harmony and diplomats - 
say “the relationship has improved-': 
beyond onr wildest expectancms.!’ 
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A U-S- Decision 


The interest of 33 U-S. compa- 
nies in Liberia with half a billion 
dollars worth of investments (the 
second largest U.S. investment 
portfolio in black Africa after Ni- 
geria) also helped focus State De- 

f iartmem attention on the prob- 
em. 


And, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, Washington was gravely 
concerned about the future of its 
installations in the country: A 
Voice of America transmitter that 
broadcasts to all of Africa, the 
Middle East and parts of South- 
west Asia; a telecommunications 
relay station that transmits diplo- 
matic traffic between Washington 
and more than 40 U.S. embassies 
in Africa; and an OMEGA naviga- 
tional station jointly owned by the 
Liberian and U.S. governments. 


General Suspicions 

Because of general African 
suspicions of U.S. intentions, there 
was no guarantee that any other 
African country would accept the 
facilities. And finally the U.S. was 
reluctant to lose Monrovia as a po- 
tential backup facility for U.S. op- 
erations in the Middle East or 
Southern Africa. 


So, the U.S. decided to seduce 
Mr. Doe, and Mr. Doe determined 
to accept the advances. A high- 

E rofile U.S. ambassador, William 
ucy Swing, was transferred from 
the Congo 10 Liberia in August, 
1981. U.S. aid to Liberia shot up 
from about $10 million in 1979, 
the year before the coup, to $74 
million in 1982, making Liberia 
the top African recipient of U.S. 
aid in Africa in per capita terras. 

The 1982 figure includes $47 
million under the Foreign Aid Act 
(over triple the 1979 allocation), as 
well as $15 million in food aid and 
$12 million in military aid. About 
two thirds of the Foreign Aid Act 
money is going for “budget sup- 
port” Only those countries in 
which the U.S. “has political as 
well as developmental interests” 
receive such support. (Egypt and 
Israel are the most prominent re- 
cipients.) 

In Liberia's case the $35 million 
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of budget support is paid directly 
to Saudi Arabia fra Liberia's ou 


supply. The military support is 
part of a four-year. $40- million 
program, and the bulk of the 1982 
grant will go on building new army 
barracks, an astute move because 


Flags of Convenience Issue 


(Continued from Page 8S) 
ience is the freedom to hire cheap- 
er labor by using crews who usual- 
ly come from Third World coun- 
tries. Crew costs for West German 
or U.S. seamen can run two or 
three times higher than those for 
Taiwanese seamen, for example. A 
British owner of a small vessel cal- 
culated that he would save about 
$500 a day by transferring flags: 
during the last few years, defec- 
tions from the British flag have 
been alarming. 


standard operators and subject 
seafarers to “slaveMike" condi- 


tions. 


The Liberian Shipowners Coun- 
cil maintains that seamen are often 
paid according to international 
standards and never lower than 
they would be in their country of 
origin. But this has never satisfied 
the international union, and nu- 
merous FOC ships have been held 
up in ports either by the LTF or 
sympathetic unions. 


But the use of inexpensive crews 
has caused disputes between ship- 
owners and the International 
Transport Federation, which 
claims that open flags protect sub- 


The ITF says it wants to see 
open registries banned not only 
.because of work conditions but be- 
cause of their reputation for har- 
boring sub-standard ships and fa- 
cilitating maritime frauds. 


DEMIS HERBS FEIN is a free-lance author and journal- 
ist based in London. Mr. Herbstein traveled to Liberia to 
report for this special supplement. 

LISA BUCKINGHAM is a reporter on Uoyd f s List, 
London. 


DR. ELIZABETH TONKIN is senior lecturer in social 
anthropology at the Centre for West African Studies, 
University of Birmingham, England. 
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On the occasion of the 


135th Independence 
Anniversary 

of The Republic of 
Liberia 


The Management and Staff of 

FIRESTONE 


PLANTATIONS 

COMPANY 


I - 


Extend Congratulations 

_ * 

to the 


Head of State 
C-I-C Samuel K. Doe 
The People’s Redemption 
Council 

"''.'arid..// 

The People of Liberia 
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PARIS Investment Hanirwrf ' ■ 

expect a powerful rally on toeEcH . 

robonainarket this week foUowmt 
. tW. YedetaJ Reserve's haff-pbrnL- ■ 
cut in: this discount rate to ll wa* v 
centime Friday. y\T- *-*. 

' ^ the little time .remaiomg: be- 
tween t* 5 * surprise announcausai 
and the dose of New York lrac&K, • 
tiaeltost of ..six-month Eur odollao .'- 

■ EUROBONDS " 

tuniWed to a bid price of. 13%'per-*~ 
cent from- 14- 3/ 16 percent quoted' ' 
in Europe earlier in the day. Thus. 
Eurobond dealers win have a pow- 
erful 'incentive to put funds inioin ” 
vernory bonds currently available ; 
bearing-coupons of. 15 percent or . 

more. ; 

The .doBar, . which -- dosed at 
2.464 Deutsche marks in .Frank- 
furt, 'fell, to 2.437 DM at the New 

York dose.;- • 

Although anticipated. the cut in 

toe discount rate, the second in as . 
many weeks, was. sooner than most 
analystshad expected. 

Some analysts ^cculaied that . 
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Sees little Delay 
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Ruhrgas Looking to Russians for More Gas 

- Big West German Supplier Counsels Americans Not to Worry 


By Axel Krause 

International Berakt Tribune 
ESSEN. West_ Germany — In about 28 


Klaus Liesen, chairman of Ruhrgas. said 
recently, “The Soviet Union has been sup- 
plying natural gas reliably to a number of 
West European buyers since 1968- " He add- 


W«tEaropean buyers sinal968." He add- 
to^row^e New York market's gathering in toe . small town of ed that toe price for new Soviet gas agreed 

tatomed^poauon ? before next WaidhauT souSast of here on toe Ger- «P<>« last November was below toen-pre- 
wee^ two-pit, $! 1-biHiOT Treas- man ^ zecIl border, to celebrate the arrival vailing North Sea prices. 

of substantial new supplies of Soviet natural Equally significant, Mr. Liesen said, is 

“ BBS — even if toe Reagan administration that toe share of Soviet gas in Europe's over- 

succeeds in delaying toeaart-np of toe Si- all energy supplies will rise only to about 4 
berian pipeline. ^ percent^ 1^1990* from around 2 Dement 

erf such, tong-lasting. high m Iciest- . Soviet have repeatedly told us they m 1981. In West Germany, the world's larg- 

t : : will deliver toe gas and we have no reason to . est gas importer, toe percentage is expected 

doubt ton; they tove toe means.; said Pb- to double to about 6 percenL 

over toe weekend, ‘Ts whether toe Machmek, a vice presKient of Ritor^s “This percentage will not give tot 
Fed's move is natUnn or an act of a pnvat dy own ed gascompany based U.S.S.R. a dominating position in West Eu- 
desperation.” ' m E sse n and Europe s largest single custom- ro pean energy supplies and is acceptable 

Fn7™«in' «« er for toe Soviet gas. even under long-term aspects,” Mr. Liesen 


ers feared.il was driven to action 
out of coxxxxa for banks and cor- 
porations to withstand the impact 
of such , long-lasting high interest 
rates. 


ed that the price for new Soviet gas agreed 
upon last November was below then-pre- 
vailing North Sea prices. 

Equally significant, Mr. Liesen said, is 
that the share of Soviet gas in Europe's over- 
all energy supplies will rise only to about 4 
percent m the 1990s from around 2 percent 
tn 1981. In West Germany, the world's larg- 


and, as a result, the security of energy sup- 
plies.” 

To meet toe demand forecast for toe 
1990s, European gas companies are seeking 
added annuu supplies of roughly 40 million 
tons of oil equivalent, or TOE, to the 170 
million TOE consumed at present. 

Ruhrgas is assessing these possibilities: 

• The Canadian Arctic. Under terms of a 
joint venture signed with TransCanada 
(Continued on Page 13. CoL I) 


Weldfing on a gas pipeline. 


FedY'move is natural or an act of 
desperation.?' ‘ 

European bankers are increasr 
ingly nervous about the strains in 
toe U.S. banking system and in 
particular the waves that could be 
created by- ton - difficulties Coati- 


“This percentage will not 
U.S.S.R- a dominating position in West Eu- 
ropean energy supplies and is acceptable 
even under long-term aspects.” Mr. Liesen 
said, noting that during toe past 12 years 
Ruhrgas has signed four gas-supply con- 
tracts with toe Soviets. 

New Talks Denied 

Company executives last week firmly de- 
nied speculation in West Germany that a 
new contract already was being discussed. 

But Ruhrgas, which provides about two- 
thirds of the gas sold in West Germany, def- 
initely is looking for new supplies. Gting 
industry statistics, Mr. Liesen said that nat- 
ural gas covers roughly 17 percent of Eu- 
rope’s primary energy requirements, up 
from 2 percent in I960, and that this share is 
expected to continue growing, although less 
rapidly. 

In the United States, natural gas accounts 
for roughly 26 percent of primary energy re- 
quirements. according to industry estimates. 

Echoing toe views of energy planners in 
European industry and government, Mr. 
liesen said, “Natural gas must continue to 
make a contribution, to the diversification 


Not to Worry 


particular toe waves that could be The means rod tide avast network of nar- 

areated by- toe~ difficulties Conti- oral gas pipelines stretching westward from 
nental Illinois f aces- Last week, be- “Sbena ana the Ukraine. Since 1968, the net- 
cause of to its large portfolio of work has supplied just over 12 percent of 
bad loans, toe. lag di«-agn hanlr Europe’s gas requirements, 
was forced lo witodraw from , the . Western analysts agree that the network is 
list of toe 10 banks whose certifi- operating below capacity’ and could be mo- 
cates of deposit .trade at irhffnnp bflized to meet the late- 1984 deadline for toe 
rates. • new deliveries. - 

Whatever toe reason,. the : *\ A senior diplomat based in Boon said, “It 


in UJi. interest rates is good news- . is-a matter of pride fqr.ihc Russ i ans, so even 
for bond markets.. At least twp;Eu-.' if someone dse on the network gets cut, the 
roboads, that were, to have bear TV coverage and champagne will be op 
launched fit the nxmev supply ce- - hand to marie the Europeans getting their 
oort was: favoraMe failed to mate- fr esh lias s up plies." 


port was: favorable failed to ipato? . freshgf 
riakie’ when toe issuers decided, to . Face 
holdback. . • ‘ .ridatiw 

The prospective lead manager of ing to I 
one of the issues said, “They think nations 
rates will plummet, so they prefer 1990s. , 
to wait and see.” • triafisti 

The issues that do come are ex- are tell 

pected to feature warrants fifflow- 

m^tast week’s spectacular issue-ty a ’ 

. . • Market Astounded ; 

IBM Credit' Overseas; gdaran- T 
teed by IBM Credit CoxpL, sdd : IY1 
SIOO milEon of five-year, notes - 
bearing, a coupon of 13% percent 
at a discount <« 99%, to yield 13S5 . 
percent. The terms astttznded .the 
market as IBM was;ablp tq sell pa- 1 NEW 
per here at 35 basis points (100 serve & 
equals one^ percentage point) be- count 
low what toe UJS. Treasury was prompi 
paying in New Y«t . • thermt 

The big surprise: was really toe jng w*' 
extent to- whira fiklmdualjmves-.^^^- 


Faced with growing energy demand and 
relatively few alternatives, Ruhrgas is look- 
ing to the Sovict Union, as well as to other 
nations, for still more gas starting in toe 
1990s. And once again West German indus- 
trialists, bankas and government officials 
arc telling Americans not to worry. 



Klaus Liesen, chairman of Ruhrgas insists the Soviets are reliable gas suppliers. 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Pan Sertlcr 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan's ban on the sale of U.S. 
equipment and technology for the 
Siberian natural gas pipeline is un- 
likely to result in a significant de- 
lay in its construciion or in gas de- 
liveries Tram toe Soviet Union to 
Western Europe, according to a 
U.S. expert on Soviet economics. 

Edward A. Heweu, a senior 
economist for the Brookings Insti- 
tution. said the Soviet UmoD had 
sufficient technology to circum- 
vent the embargo. 

The ban seeks to penalize the 
Soviet Union for the crackdown in 
Poland, in part by denying use of 
U^.-designed turbine rotor blades 
for massive compressors to pump 
toe gas through toe 3.000-mile 
(4. 800- kilometer) pipeline. 

Administration officials have 
predicted that the embargo could 
delay toe project, scheduled for 
completion by 1986, by up to two 
years. 

But Mr. Hewett told toe Senate 
subcommittee on international 
economic policy Friday that toe 
Soviet Union could use its own 
smaller turbines for toe project, 
possibly in combination with larg- 
er, U.S.-designed ones built by Eu- 
ropean companies. 

He said, “It is not likely toe em- 
bargo will impose a significant de- 
lay." 

He also said toe Soviet Union 
has enough excess natural gas ca- 
pacity to begin scheduled delivery 
of supplies to Western Europe in 
1984. 

Embargo Defended 

However, two administration of- 
ficials defended toe embargo, 
which was strongly criticized by 
several senators and businessmen. 

James L. Buckley, undersecre- 
tary fra* security assistance, science 
and technology at the State De- 
partment, and Lionel Olmer, un- 
dersecretary for international trade 
at toe Commerce Department, 
both suggested that toe embargo 
had been a factor in the easing of 
martial-law restrictions announced 
last week by toe Polish govern- 
ment 

But Mr. Buckley added that 
those moves were not adequate to 
“begin to' meet our minimum re- 
quirements” for lifting U.S. trade 
sanctions. 

Mr. Olmer said that, despite an- 
nouncements by the French and 
Italian governments that they 
would defy the president, Europe- 


an companies were reluctant to 
violate the embargo because of the 
possibility they would be banned 
from future trade with U.S. com- 
panies. 

Charles H. Percy, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee led toe attack on the ban. 
saying the policy would cost hun- 
dreds of U.S. jobs and deeply split 
the United States from its Europe- 
an allies without having any signif- 
icant impact on toe Soviet Union. 

Sen. Percy. Republican of Illi- 
nois, who said 75 percent of toe 
products affected by the ban are 
manufactured in hu home state, 
said Soviet leaders should be cele- 
brating with “champagne parties" 
toe impact the embargo would 
have on U.S. relations with West- 
ern Europe. 


Norway Aims 
To Devalue 
Its Currency 

ConrpiUttby Our Staff From Dispatches 

OSLO — Norway is to make 
technical adjustments Monday 
aimed at lowering the value of toe 
krone and spurring exports. 

The Bank of Norway said Satur- 
day that it will adjust the weight- 
ing of the so-called basket of 12 
currencies used to hdp determine 
toe value of toe krone. The central 
bank's deputy governor, Herraod 
Slcaanland. said in a radio inter- 
view that toe revision of toe basket 
does not represent a direct devalu- 
ation of toe krone. 

“The krone value will be down 
about 3 percent, some other cur- 
rencies will be up, but it is toe mar- 
ket which will decide the new for- 
eign exchange rates Monday,” Mr. 
SltaanlanH said. 

The 12 currencies in the basket 
are weighted according to their im- 
portance to Norwegirm trade. The 
strength of toe U.S. dollar, which 
has had toe top weight in toe bas- 
ket, has helped keep toe krone arti- 
ficially high, in the view of some 
officials. The revision cuts to 11 
percent from 25 percent toe 
weighting of toe dollar. 

The krone recently has weak- 
ened against toe dollar amid ru- 
mors that a devaluation was 
planned. On Friday, the Norwegi- 
an currency was trading at about 
6.43 to toe dollar, down 3.2 per- 
cent from a week before. 


Analysts Expect Further Decline 
In Rates in Light of Move by Fed 


at a discount of 99%, to yield! 3.95 , By Michael Quint 

percent. The terms astounded the ffr*> York Tima Service 

market as IIUM wasjablfi u* sdl pa- ■ NEW YORK — The Federal Ro- 
per here .at 35 basis paints (100 sexye Board's reduction of toe dis* 
equals one^ percentage pomt) be- count rate to 11 percent has 
low what toe UJS. Treasury was : prompted analysts to predict fur- 
paying in New York. . . thermterest-rate declines in com- 

Thc big surprise: was really toe fag week*, 
extent to which individual jnves- ^ ->The Fed is anxious to do its 
tors (as weR as mstitooicris) woe ' part in bringing interest rates 
mQmgtbgritoh^m^ down,” saidMauiy Hams, an 

customers woe widely regarded as economist at Paine Webber Inc, a 
being totally out of the market V; securities firm. “This is a good sign 
A'Xr.S. investment banker com- . -for. the economy, which needs low- 


U.S. Consumer Rotes 

for Wadi Eadid July 30 

Passbook Sovlnoa 540% 

“AH SOVTS" corttflcotw 9,99 % 

&-MonthSavtnBa Certificates 13.19% 

Tax-Exempt Bonds 

Bond 0 iwr as-Bowd Inew 11.97% 

Money Market Funds 

OoooBtmi‘ 1 7-Day Avotobo- 1230% 

Home Mortgage 

FHL8.ovofooo 17 JU% 


A' U.S. investment b an ke r com- . -for. the economy, which needs low- 
meated, ‘The IBM issue tells us ' ex rates for healthy growth.” 
that there is a" definite shift in xbe new drop in the rate the 
investor appetite for quality paper. Fed charges on loans to banks and 
It shows retail investors m*. in- _ . 

creanngty discerning about credit- U.g. CREDIT MARKETS 

worthiness and prepared to move — — r-r~ — — — — 

ourof toe deposit market.” other financial institutions was an- 

How underrated this d<>rn~anif is nounced Friday, just 10 days after 
was demonstrated by the.fact that toe Fed lowered the rate to 11% 
toe issue traded as high ^ as I0H4, from 12 percent That was toe first 
reducing toe effective yield to 133 change since last December. 
percent, almost' a full percentage '. . In. fight of toe Fed move, ana- 
point below compara ble U.S. gov- lysts said they expect major UJ5. 
eminent paper. ■ banks to reduce their prune lend- 

The IBM notes can be called at the first ougor U.S. bank to lower 
theendof toe-third yearat aprem- its prime to thatTeveL The prime, a 
turn of 101%, meaning investors guide to toe rates banks charge for 
would ieceive Sl^IT^ forxveiy loans to their best corporate cus- 
51,000 of investment. This is wide- tomers, has declined from 16% per- 
ly regarded as generous protection cent in mid-June to the 15& per- 
to investors as many issues have, cent posted at most big banks last 
been sold toatcaih be preaiatDririy week. 

called at no. penalty to the bor- The Fed, in statements accom- 
rower. J : panyihg the discount rate reduc- 

To cover itself for this eventual tions, has died recent declines in 
extra cash: outlay, IBM. aiso. sold market interest rates and relatively 


Suited Srf ury has scheduled a S6-bilHon sale 

wrck ended July 21 to $450.8 bd- ^ three-year notes for Tuesday 


the sharpest drops in interest rates 
this year. Three-month Treasury 
bills fell to 9.55 percent from 10.15 
percent before the announcement 
and !v49 percent a day earlier. 
The six-month bill rate fell to 
10.66 percent, down % percentage 
point on the day. The Treasury has 
not sold three-month or six-month 
bills at rates below 10 percent 
since August, 1980. 

The drop in short-term interest 
rates was good news to the Treas- 
ury note market, where the Treas- 




All of these securities have been offered outside the United States. 

This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue/July. 1982 


U.S. $100,000,000 


U.S, CREDIT MARKETS 

other financial institutions was an- 
nounced Friday, just 10 days after 
the Fed lowered the rate to life 
from 12 percent. That was toe first 
change smee last December. 

. In. fight of toe Fed move, ana- 
lysts said they expect major U.S. 
banks to reduce tnezr prune lend- 
ing; rates to 15 p e rce n t this week. 
On Friday, Menon Bank became 
the first ougor U.S. bank to lower 
its prime to toarleveL The prime, a 
guide to toe rates banks rihaty for 
loans to their best corporate cus- 
tomers, has declined from 16% per- 
cent in mid-June to the 3554 per- 


lion. 

That put M-l $1.8 billion below 
the average level for July that 
would be consistent with 516-per- 
cent annual growth. The Fed's 
growth target for. 1982 is 2 Vi per- 
cent to 5 Vi percent, but in light of 
toe weak economy and t ech ni cal 
problems in measuring money sup- 
ply, “growth somewhat above the 
targeted ranges would be tolerated 
for a time,” Paul A. Volcker. the 
Fed’s chairman, said last month. 

In the credit markets, toe cut in 
the discount rate and toe decline in 
toe money supply prompted one of 


and a SS-bilbom sale of 13%-per- 
cent notes due in 1992 for Wednes- 
day. In advance of those sales, 
dealers offered the forthcoming 
three-year notes late Friday at 13.1 
percent, down from 13.46 percent 
earlier in the day. 

Before the discount rate reduc- 
tions, many credit market analysts 
feared that heavy borrowing by the 
Treasury would cause interest 
rates to rise. Some still say that in- , 
creases are likely later in the year if 
private credit demands increase in 
step with a stronger economy. 


Caisse Centrale de Cooperation 

Economique 


CURRENCY BATES 

interbank exchange rate far July 30 , excluding bonk Mrvica charge. 


panyirig ‘ toe discount rate reduc- 
tions, has died recent declines in 


extra cash: outlay, uuvi.aiso.soia market interest rates ana rciauvety 
separately. 200,000 warrants at $25 modest growth of the money sap- 
each eritraing investors to buy at p]y. However, some analysts saw 


par $1,000 of 13-percent notes ma- the reductions as a signal of a ]BCU asa m urn vain um *aa rum tiw 

luring in 1987. ■ • deeper change m Fed monetary isoa um axm was urn iso* u»n suhsuio tar. 

ThcEfeof the warrants is toe pohey. ... . nnttorVain** 

years (whkh coincides with- the / These analysts said that toe Fed. ^ p 

first call date on the note issue) without saenficing its long-term rnmo*. Cw *" Br usj bwm UJLS a 

and the money raised in, the war- goal oT ratadng mfktion by grai- m iSOSTm u 

rant sak would cover to cost of - ually. slowing money- supply ^ ••waaita.baKwas na Kmamcaar- aoon tKmwn 74 s 

caffing £hc- 13%-nercmt noies. Thc growth, has become more con- ej*u cooiat ixsa uo* M^w-HnoBit saw mow sphmipwmb in 

Son m Credit a cafi ccmed trito stinmla^^c^ « SSSS Ss I!S "St'S? t &4 “ 

cm 13-percent money, at no extra : my and less concerned about mua- arnkwodmia was wms potlwowo suu tux tmom aiii 

costlotisdf.' non. o-ww HWKIHI smis um wdiH»i ran na. UAXdirtom 

Noraally “warrants arc not sold “The Fed fe satisfied for now w® Wrt£ 0J1U 

sraarately tmt to the ini- with 6 or 7 percent inflation," said wm**: i.m) irw» t 

tod -ageing. The estimated value Elliott Halt, an economist at (B)Cormi»rddtnaic.wAfflovnwM^tei>uvw 
of toe warrant in that oase is inr Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette i ™ 
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15 7 /s% Guaranteed Notes Due June 30, 1992 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by 

The Republic of France 


eluded in the terms of the offering, 
thereby cnabHng thc issuer to sell 
paper at terms below what similar' 
iy dated full coupen papa "would 
have to sdl for. > . • -•-V 
. But IBM was altody offering its 
notes at yeryitos^ve terms and 
to Jower- those Rirthar toaccount 


F theoffering, Securities Corp., “and they are 
issuer to sell - focusing on getting some growth in 
what sisular- the economy ’ and trying to speed 
paper ^wouid the growth of the money supply. 

- He noted that the sub stant ial slow- 
ly offering its ing in money stmply growth since . 
vc terms and 'January “is the kind of thing that . 
rtoaccoto. precedes recessions, not recover-- 



for toeVaha of toe warrant risked res."- 
■ seeing conditions tort iavrators The recent pattern of slow mon- 
wouldj^ect. . v - ^ •■■■ ey supply growth continuMjn toe 

i Th^; toto^te.isto of wai^ . latest- reporting week* aded July 

•i rants «ji^^:lBM tohavc its cake 21 , according to data raeased Fn- 


Europe’s corporate aircraft management 
and charter company operating a fleet of: 

5 Citation 11 - I Falcon 20 - 1 Falcon 50 
4 Oulfstream IX/III - 1 Boeing 737 
• 5 Boeing 727 - 2 Boeing 707 - all Executive 

gy y£jr jii/MTfOA/ 

ra/KAne jet sc* vtccs 


Salomon Brothers International 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S A 
Banque Nationale de Paris 


Commerzbank Aktlengeseilschaft 


Credit Lyonnais 


Banque Indosuez 


Caisse des Depots et Consignations 


Goldman Sachs International Corp. 


Merrill Lynch International & Co. 
Sod6t6 G6n6rale de Banque S A 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Swiss Bank Corporation International 

, rai/O.HNW iinan. .nnrra; 


















































































eholders 


' C'V- ’f, YorkTlmaSenk* ' 

qflCA^ — A suit riiti fett': 

■ ioa behalf o£ Gomincntal tBinoa^ 
Com. shareholders charges % 
bank folding company ana its sen- . 
jor .executives with ^fraudulently 

. . the public to few. its. 

y stock by concealing the company’s 
• . strutf financial condition. . -■ 

t - The suit, which could have wkte- 
:* • rqpacu saops for the UJS. banking • 
system, also names the national ac- 
- cedntipg firm of Erast & Whmney, 

. the company’s accountants. • ■/" 

- ^The acdon; filed Thursday: in-; 
;U4.;Dfctrict Court, contends that' 
Xkmatmtal, the axih-I«gest U, S, : 

■ / fcahldrig concern, and several ofits ■ 

■ s^oior -.officers concealed .the"- 

- -■ ^frarik Vtrue Snanciat mrufitton - 

y 'tween Feb. 15, 1981, and July 2fc *' 

/ r l98£;;j . . 

.- r Co ntinenta l last week repotted a- ■ 
loss of S61 million in the second' 

' ‘ quarter, largely because of its pur- -r 

■ ■ ■ ‘ chase of SI bittiou in energy - 

‘ ;frorti Penn Square Bank of Okla- 
homa City, which failed on July 5. 

: ’ v Afier :the scope of Continental’s 


Ruhrgas Looks to Russians 
For Still More Natural Gas 


{Continued from Page U) 

-KpdhwK and Petro-Canada last 
April,' Ruhrgas and one of its 
iaar^ldets, Gelsenberg, are 
^udying tfcefeasibility of snipping 
liquefied natural gas to a te rminal 
'. in West'Gonnany. 

=" Norway. North Sea gas from 
' Norway accounts for 16 percent of 
WestGconany’s supplies. Ruhrgas 


is among a group of gas companies 
building a pipeline system from 
. ihe northern part of the North Sea 
toytke/^theni Hkofisk area, 
where production is expected to 
decline.- ; ' . . 

.• Britain’s North Sea, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Cameroon. Gulf states 
ana Smith and Central America. 
Eich presents enormous potential, 
but each also poses problems, in- 
cluding Britain’s hesitation about 
exporting its future production, 
.' Algeria’s export prices, which 
many potential buyers consider far 
too high, the high cost of tran- 
sporting gas- over long distances 
and pdibcal shakiness in some of 
• ■ the developing nations involved.. 

By almost any measure, Ruhrgas 
appears well-placed to . handle 
West Germany's future gas needs, 
businessmen,, bankers andgovem- 
ment planners said. . . y. 

“They may not bo a Bayer or a 
Hocchst, but we . always hear posi- 


tive thihgs about their growth,*’ a 
Dosseldorf -based banker said. 

Last year,' Ruhrgas sales rose 40 
percent to a record 12.3 billion 
Deutsche marks <54.99 billion}, 
while profit grew 23 percent to 130 
million DM. 

While gas deliveries to reces- 
sion-hit West German industries 
and other customers are expected 
to fall this year, sales in Deutsche 
marie teems will continue to rise, 
Mr. Machinek said. He said it was 
‘‘too eariy* to estimate 19&2 earo- 


Because of its experience, Ruhr- 
gas has built up a growing engi- 
neering and pipeline-design busi- 
ness. Company executives said 
there are no plans to diversify fur- 
ther. Ruhrgas shareholders want to 
stick to the- gas business, banking 
sources say. 

The company's largest single 
shareholder; with 34.7 percent, is 
the Bergemann group, a holding 
company of West German coal 
and sted companies, including 
Mannesmann, Ruhrkohle ana 
Hoesch Werice. Each owning 25 
percent are Gdsenberg, a subsidi- 
ary of Deutsche BP, and Gerwerk- 
schaft Brintla, which in turn is 
owned by Esso AG and Deutsche 
Shell. Other gas producers in West 
: Germany own 15 percent of Rnhr- 
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BNOC Is Split to Prepare for Sale 


nrvdvraicm with Pehn Square be- 
came Apparent in early July, the 
-Chicago hank’s stock plunged 
from the SSI range to a close of 
$16,125 Friday, for a total paper 
Jos of about $560 million.. 

■The class-action suit, which did 
; hot specify the amount of damages 
being sought, ts on behalf of inves- 
tors who bought Continental stock 
between Feb. IS, 1981. and July 
29.1981 

The basis of the suit is that Con- 
tinental knowingly concealed the 
true .extent <if its ^noo performing" 
; loans in the period. 

. . The allegation carries potential- 
Jy. broad implications for the bank- 
ing industry, banking experts and 
: analysts said, because the methods 
/of concealment cited in the suit arc 
commonly usbd by large UJS. 
bonks. 

: It was also teamed that James D. 
Harper Jr., an executive vice presi- 
dent who was named in the suit, 
sold 68,938 shares of his Continen- 
tal -stock between April 22 and 
. April 30 this year at prices be- 
tween 129.75 and 530 a share. 


By Nicholas Moore 

Jtevten 

LONDON — The splitting- up 
of state-owned British National 
CHI Corp. by the government as 
a prelude to selling to private 
investors a 51 -percent stake in 
its North Sea oil exploration 
and production business came 
into effect Sunday. 

■ The measure, announced in 
Parliament last week, is aimed 
at meeting the Conservative gov- 
ernment’s pledges to give pri- 
vate investors a bigger stake in 
British North Sea ou7 
British regulations, not being 
changed by the government, re- 
quire operating oil companies to 
assign 51 percent of the oil they 


produce to the corporation, 
which sells it on behalf of the 
state. 

But, under the Labor admin- 
istration, the corporation was 
also encouraged to venture into 
exploration and production of 
its own. That slice of its business 
is being split off to become Bri- 
toil. Up to 51 percent of Britoil 
shares will be offered to private 
investors, probably starting this 
autumn. 

A well-placed industry source 
said, “What has happened today 
is not that sensational. They had 
long ago announced they want- 
ed to privatize 51 percent of 
BNOCs upstream business. 

Now, all they have done is split 

the BNOC up, so we can all see 


what will actually be on offer.” 

Stockbroker estimates of what 
the sale will be worth have var- 
ied widely. Based on the likeli- 
hood of stable oil prices, some 
analysis tentatively predicted 
Sunday a price of around £750 
million (SI. 3 billion). 

The new Britoil is a subsidiary 
of BNOC and its shares will be 
transferred to the state before SI 
percent of them are sold to the 
public, the corporation mid 
Sunday. BNOC chairman Philip 
Shelbourne becomes Britoil 
chairman. 

BNOC operates two North 
Sea fields and it said it hopes to 
apply soon to start up a third. It 
also has stakes in fields operated 
by other companies. 


Bankers Expect Powerful Eurobond Rally 


(Continued from Page 11) 

cost of borrowing to 13.72 percent, 
or 58 basis points below U.S. 
Treasuries. 

Investors also benefit. The mar- 
ket practice is to detach warrants 
from the underlying issue and 
trade each separately. As a result, 
bonds or notes without warrants 
are difficult to trade because the 
coupon is so out of line with pre- 
vailing rates. 

The IBM notes will have no 
such difficulty as the coupon, 
though aggressive, is within the 
range of acceptability. 

Warrants are traded actively 
and many dealers refer to the mar- 
ket as Europe's newest casino. 
Price movements can be dramatic, 
and relatively small sums invested 
can bring big gains or losses. 

This was amply demonstrated 
by the IBM warrants. Offered at 


Eurobond Yields 

For W««k Ended Juty 28 

Int i Inst. lo. term USS 14.56 % 

ind. long term, USS 16JJ5% 

Ind. medium term, USS 14.60 % 

CanJl medium term 17.76 % 

French tr. medium term 16^6% 

lnt'1 Inst, lo term yen &3B % 

ECU medium term 1157 % 

EUA Iona term 1ZT7* 

int’i Inst. Ig term FLx HAS % 

FLX long term 11.49% 

Cotciriana by itmLvMmmbouro Slock Exchange 

Market Turnover 

For Week Ended Juty 30 
(Millions el U S. Dot torn I 


Cede I 
Euroclear 


Noo-doUor 
Dollar Hwrivalaal 
661614 705-1 

10,1519 43U 


S25 each, they changed hands last other party. 


in credit standing of borrowers are 
sharper in the fixed rate bond mar- 
ket than in the floating rate mar- 
ket, DBS is able to raise fixed-rate 
money more cheaply than the 


week for as much as $45, a capital 
gain of 80 percent for those who 
- bought at issue price and sold at 
the high. The warrants ended the 
week at $40. 

The heavy demand for the war- 
rants in part reflects their long life. 
Warrant life in this market is usu- 
ally no longer than one year. 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd., the 
London-based investment banking 
arm of J.P. Morgan, which con- 
structed the IBM deal, preceded it 
with a similar transaction for De- 
velopment Bank of Singapore. 

DBS sold $75 million of seven- 
year paper at par bearing a coupon 
of 1516 percent and 75,000 war- 
rants at S36 each to buy at par 
$1,000 of 14% percent notes ma- 
turing in 1989. The life of the DBS 
warrants is four years. 

DBS is making an interest rate 
swap with another party, which 
was not identified. As distinctions 


By sharing some of this advan- 
tage with the other party, DBS is 
effectively able to pay less for 
floating rate funds than if it bor- 
rowed in its own name. In addi- 
tion, the income from the sale of 
warrants will further reduce DBS’s 
cost of the floating rate loan. 

The DBS notes were not partic- 
ularly sought after last week, al- 
though that may change this week 
with the anticipated general de- 
cline in yields. The notes were 
trading at 98. The warrants, which 
traded as high as $42, ended the 
week at $36 jO. 

Other issues marketed last week 
include: 

• Long-Term Credit Bonk of 
Japan Finance, guaranteed by 
Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, 
$121 million of seven-year notes at 
par bearing a coupon of 15% per- 
cent. The notes are callable at 
101% in 1986. 


" a Telefonos de Mexico, $50 mil- 
lion of 15-year notes at par bearing 
a coupon of 18ft percent. Lenders 
16 j 05 % I* 3 '"* l ^ e option lo redeem at par 
16.60 % every three vears and the borrower 
17.74 % can call the issue every three years 
l* 1 1988. 

.H2? 0 Alcan Aluminium Co. of 

izi 7 % Canada. 575 million of 10-year 
n.46% bonds at par bearing a coupon of 
n.49% i 5 *j| percent. The bonds, callable 
rcflow at 102 in 1989. were quoted at 
97ft. 

• Credit Lyonnais sold S200 

million 12-year floating rate notes 
Hwjdkir bearing interest at ft over the Lon- 
don interbank rate. Investors have 
w? the option to redeem at par in 

1990. 

In the Deutsche mark sector, 
rs are Banque Francaise du Commerce 
mar- Exterieur sold 100 million DM of 
mar- seven-year bonds at 9914 bearing a 
i-rate coupon of 9'/* percent, to yield 9.30 
I the percent. 

Asian Development Bank sold 
dvan- iso million DM of 10-year bonds 
BS is at 99ft bearing a coupon of 9ft 
s for percent, to yield 9.37percent. 

: bor- Swedish Export Credit offered 
addi- 100 million DM of five-year paper 


Bankers See Sign of Libyan Woes 
In Credit for a Yugoslavian Bank 


bearing a coupon of percent. 
The issue, indicated at 98%, is ex- 
pected to be priced at par. 

The scheduled issue for Wool- 
worth has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and this week issues of 100 
million DM each are scheduled for 
Air Canada, Mortgage Bank of 
Denmark and International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. 

Elsewhere. British Columbia 
Telephone is offering 40 million 
Canadian dollars of six-year, first- 
mortgage notes at par bearing a 
coupon of 17V4 percent. 


By Carl Gewirrc 

fntemaional Hereto Tribune 

PARIS — A modest syndicated 
Eurocredit for Yugoslavia’s Lju- 
bijanska Banka has bankers ques- 
tioning whether the financial 
squeeze being felt by such popu- 
lous oil exporters as Mexico Is be- 
ginning to pinch Libya. 

Ljubtjan&ka's 5100-million loan 
is aimed at financing Yugoslav im- 
ports of Libyan crude, prompting 

SYNDICATED LOANS 

bankers to speculate that the 
North African country may no 
longer be providing short-term 
credit for oil purchases. 

While UBAF Ltd., lead manager 
of the loan, had no comment on 
the reasons for the credit, analysts 
said assumptions of a financial 
squeeze would fit with reports that 
Mobil Corp. dropped plans to 
withdraw from the country after 
Libya suddenly offered it very ad- 
vantageous terms to stay. 

The loan for the Yugoslav bank 
will be available for 12 months and 
can de drawn for six-month peri- 
ods, meaning that a drawing in the 
final month could extend the life 
of the credit to 18 months. 

Interest will be set at V* point 
over the London interbank rate. 
Other charges include a commit- 
ment fee of Va percent on any un- 
drawn portion and participation 
fees ranging from 1*16 percent for 
banks lending S2 milli on to % per- 
cent for those lending $10 milli on. 

Meanwhile, Pemex, Mexico's 
state oil agency, continues to tap 
the market for cash by selling oil 
export contracts. Pemex has raised 
close to $2 billion this way. 

The latest is a S 300- million loan 
based on oil exp on contracts with 
11 U.S. oil companies. Lenders 
bear a Mexican risk until the oil is 
loaded in tankers. At that point, 
the importing companies become 
responsible for paying off the loan. 

The life of the loan will be a 
minimum of six months and a 
maximum of nine months. Interest 
will be set at Vi point over Libor 
or % point over the U.S. prime 
rate, and front-end fees total OJS 
percent. 

Citicorp's Mexican subsidiary 
Asesores de Fmanzas is in the mar- 
ket for 5300 million to be used in a 
swap transaction with Mexico’s 
central bank. Citibank is guaran- 
teeing the credit risk, assuring the 
money will be available to repay 
the loan, but lenders bear the sov- 


ereign credit risk, the risk that the 
unit will not be able to convert its 
pesos back into dollars and trans- 
fer them out of Mexico. 

The notes, offered in the form of 
a note purchase facility, will be is- 
sued for periods of three or six 
months and final maturity is 1988. 
The notes bear interest at half a 
point over Libor. Underwriters 
earn an annual underwriting fee 
of 14 percent on the utilized por- 
tion of the loan. A commitment-fee 
of fe percent will be paid on any 
undrawn amounts. 

In addition, managers taking 
$20 million can earn an additional 
I percent and co-managers taking 
$10 million can earn a Vo-percent 
commission. Adding all these to- 
gether, lead managers can count 
on earning an effective \Vi points 
over Ubor. 

Primex, a petrochemicals firm 
owned by four leading private 
Mexican companies, is seeking $68 
million for 6f6 years. The parent 
companies, while not guaranteeing 
the loan, are giving assurances that 
they will provide Primex sufficient 
capital to cover the debt. 

Due to differences in tax treat- 
ment, interest paid to Mexican 
lenders will be points over Li- 
bor for the first three years and 2M 
points over Libor for the final 3K 
years or a split 1*4 to 2 points over 
the prime rate. Other lenders have 
a choice of a split 2K to 2?fa points 
over Libor or 2 to 214 points over 
the prime rate: Fees range from ft 
percent to ft percent. 

France's Credit Fonder is tap- 
ping the market for $180 million, 
divided into a 560-million Euro- 
credit. a 560- million floating rate 
note and a 15-billion yen loan. 

The eight-year floater will bear 
interest at Vi point over Libor. The 
yen and dollar credits will both 
run for 10 years. Interest on the 
yen loan will be set at the higher of 
the long-term prime lending rate 
on the date of drawing or 1 point 
over the rate for three-month yen 
certificates of deposit 

Yen-Loan First 

Managers say this will be the 
first time foreign banks will be 
able to partidpate in a yen loan to 
a non- Japanese borrower. 

Interest on the Eurocredit will 
be set at ft point over Libor, 
rather thin when looked at alone. 
However, the loan is being syndi- 
cated as a package; participants 
are obliged to take a portion of 
each, and the more remunerative 
conditions on the floater and yen 


loan offset the thin pricing on the 
Eurocredit. 

Turkey's TC Ziraat Bankasi is 
seeking $200 million in pre-export 
financing. The three-year loan to 
the bank will bepassed on to fann- 
ers to finance 90 percent of their 
exports of cotton, cotton yam, ra- 
isins. olive oiL figs and pistachios. 

The financing will be extended 
after the bank has received certifi- 
cation of the quantity and miality 
of the produce. Importers will pay 
for the goods via a special account 
to be set up at Citibank that will 
pass the funds back to the lenders. 

The tine of credit can be tapped 
for up to six months. When the 
drawing is repaid, new advances 
can be made. Interest will be set at 
1ft points over Ubor. lu addition, 
a ft-poinl commitment fee will be 
paid on undrawn amounts, and 
front-end fees range from ft to ft 

percent. 

Portuguese Loan 

Eleciriddade do Portugal is 
seeking $100 million for five years, 
offering to pay half a point over 
Libor and a commitment fee of 0.5 
percent Front-end fees range 
from ft to ft/16 percent. 

South Korea's Hyundai Engi- 
neering Construction Co. is in the 
market for $70 million. The three- 
year loan, which can be extended 
at the borrower’s option to five 
years, will cany a margin of ft 
point over Ubor for the first three 
years and ft point thereafter. 

Hungary has finally been for- 
mally presented with a proposal 
for a S260-million loan from 15 
underwriting banks. Interest on 
the three-year loan will be set at 
lft points over Libor or one point 
over the prime rate. 

Eleven banks are underwriting 
520 million each, while the four 
major U.K. clearing banks are un- 
derwriting $10 million each. 

The Canadian government, 
which arranged a 53-btUion facility 
in 1978 whose terms were renegoti- 
ated last year, has asked Citibank, 
the agent bank, to sound out the 
90- bank syndicate on the possibili- 
ty of increasing the size of the 
standby credit. 

Citibank says Canada has no 
specific target in mind but rather 
wants to know how much of an in- 
crease is feasible. An increase of 51 
billion to $1.5 billion is considered 
likely. 

Interest on the increased portion 
would be set at ft point over the 
prime rate or ft point over Libor. 


All of these Securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


; All thmgm gonuiifc having boon sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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CSR Limited 

( Incorporated under the Companies Act J874 of New South Wales) 

U.S. $75,000,000 16 per cent. Notes 1989 


Banqae Paribas 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
Limited 

T. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

• . v . Limited ■'-•••- 

The p ey elbpment Bank of Singapore 
Limited 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 

Commerzbank AktiengeseJlschaft 


Kredietbank International Group 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) 
Limited 

The Hongkong Bank Group 


AI-Mal Group' . . 

- Ti anfc ^ Brumal Lambert N.V. 


AlSfemena Bank Nadartand N.V. 


Axnhold and S. Bleichroodor, Inc. 


Bank Lou International Ltd. 


Bank of 


Tokyo In! 
tinted 


International 


. Banque Internationale * Luxembourg 

SodWbwqfmt 

- . - Baling Brothers 6c Co., 

. _ v -United 


Banque de Neufiiae, Schhnriberger, Mallet 

Baverische Hypoflteken- und Wechsel-Bank 
JUcteng— aHonhift 


Banque Worms 


Coznp&grda de Banque et dTuvextiww^mertta, CBI 


County Bank 

United 


Daiwa Europe 
. Mu ted. 


Effoctoribaiik-Warbiirg , 
JUtteuganllMteft' 

Gefina international Ltd. 


*nd Bank derdsterreidiisdien Sparkassen 
UtingmDiduft 


fTrAHrt T. y n mm te 

European Banking Company 

Genossenschafttiche ZentraXbank AG 
Vfomu 

Goldman Sadia International Corp. 


i Baztddsbank N.W," (Overseas) 

- ■ United 


Hesmsche Landesbank 

— GireMBiiral*— 


wm Samuel & Co.' 


BJ International 
Lfenzfed 


Kidder, Peabody International 
United 


Kleinwort, Benson 

limited 


Hoare Govett Ltd. 


Lazard Fr feres et Cie 


-LAman Bro<here Kulmioeb Wetted, he. 


Manufacturers Hanover 




' ' : Nordd ‘^iS ndMbaElc 

s i^ TWaEn * kfldiBraken 

-- ja-JUwni Utnted . « , 

a Wtateg-looM. Hung Ltd. atertotaMMte 

' • • M-* M. Warburg-Windonaiui, Wirtc & Co. 


London & Continental Bankers 
Idmted 

B. Metzler seeL Soihn & Co. 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Nippon Credit International (HK) Ltd. 


Scfaroders & Chartered 

Lasted . 


Norddeutsche Landesbank 
Gbonmnla 

Skandmaviaka Enridlda Broken 


i'5 L^Ves^ne<nad Wealtbask 


Warburg Paribas Becker 

A. G. Batten 




$75,000,000 
Ohio Edison Finance N.V. 

17V4% Guaranteed Notes Due 1987 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by 

Ohio Edison Company 

which will issue its First Mortgage Bonds to secure its guarantee 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 

BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERT Su 4. 
COUNTY BANK LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED 


SOCIETE GENERALE 


MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 

COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESELLSCBAFT 
CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON LIMITED 
SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE SA. 


SVEN SKA HANDELSBANKEN 


LSBANKEN SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (SECURITIES) 

Limited 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMRO INTERNATIONAL BANC A DEL GOTTARDO 

Limited 

BANK OF AMERICA INTERNATIONAL BANK GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER (OVERSEAS) 

Limited Limited 

BANK LEU INTERNATIONAL LTD. BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 


BANK LEU INTERNATIONAL LTD. B. 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA. 


BANQUE WORMS 
BEAR , STEARNS & CO . 


BA YERISCHE HYPOTBEKEN- UND WECHSEL-BANK BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 

A ktiengnelhehatt 

BBJ. UNDERWRITERS COMPAGNIE DE BANQUE ET ITINVESTISSEMENTS , CBI 

Limited 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 

Limited 

DAIWA EUROPE DGBANK „ A „ mnnA%t „ EUROMOBILIARE S.pA. 

Limited DEUTSCHE GENOSSENSCHAFTSBANK 

EUROPEAN BANKING COMPANY GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

Limited 

HAM BROS BA NK KIDDER , PEABOD Y INTERNATIONAL 

Limited Limited 

LEHMAN BROTHERS KUHN LOEB LTCB INTERNATIONAL 

InUmvtimbl, In t. Limited 

MERRILL LYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. 

Limited 

NORDDEUTSCBE LANDESBANK SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. & CIE. ORION ROYAL BANK 

GIROZENTRALE Lm,M 

PIERSON, BELDRING & PIERSON N.V. SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BAN KEN 


VEREINS- UND WESTBANK 

AJctltn gcxelltchofi 

July 8, 1982 


S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD . 
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THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

* (Member New York Stock Exchange, Inc.) 


wishes to announce that 
it is now located at 


22 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2N 4BQ 


Telephone: 01-2833188 (US. Equities) 

01-2838366 (Japanese Department) 
Telex: 884211 
Facsimile: 01-2833859 




CONSULAN HOLDING AG 


has acquired 


SAGER AG, Dueirenaesch 


the undersigned acted as financial adviser to 
Consulan Holding AG, Zofingen (Switzerland) 
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For the Week EaBng Jdy 30,1982 
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U.S., EEC 

Of Cracial 


~ 'Redan 

BRUSSELS —Lionel CNxncr, the 
U.S. ondersecrctaryjfor cotuxqctcc, 
hdd a seoond fbiind iaDo irith 
European Economic ■ Commnmiy 
officials, Sunday at the Start of 
what may 7 be a crucial mdcjd a 
hitter trade coofEct over abed. . 

Officials said the two sides were 
drawing- op . the : legal framework 
for an accord to curb sales of Eu- 
ropean 'seed on the U^ maiket.’ 
The European Industy^ 
siaoer, Euame Davignon, plans to 
fly to Wadiiijgton, Ttusday for 
what the official called a crodal 
negotiating round with the US. 
Commerce Secretary;. Malcolm 
Baldrige. : 

But the officials -declined to 
comment on whetfaerthe weekend 
talks bad brought mnr significant 
narrowing of the differences that 
have persisted in negotiations over . 
thepast two xnonths: ; . 

Toe differencescenter oq the ex- 
tent of cots European afed compa- 
TWBS must make mtheir sales -be- 
fore the United States, will with- 
draw heavy, import duties. . Wash- 
ington -imposed, thejjroyisional 
duties in’ June after Ui£ steelmak- 
ers complain ed. that . they - were 
being pushed out of their own. 
matket by subsidized . European 
companies. ■„ 

Threatening hundreds oT m2- .. 
Hons- of defflars of Enropean ex- 
ports, the duties hnie adaed great- 
ly to other tn^ tenagns mailing' 
relations be tween ■ the United 
States and the EEC. - . ! . 

Mr. Davigmm, who met. Mr. 
Ohner Saturday, is due to report 
on the 'progress; of the weekend 
talks to sq^araro:m«nmgs of gov- 
ernment trade wmerts and indus- 
try execut hroin Brussels Monday, 

sort oot 7 a (firoute junang the Euro- 
peans over now; any cu tba ck s in' 
US; sales should be 'shared.. West 
Germany, die Netherlands.- aim .. 
Luxembourg, little affected by the 
U5. duties, want Bdgium, France, 
Britain and Italy to bearlhebnmt . 
of OTy deductions, the diplomat s 
said. The Umted Stales has said 
that stedcompames in those four 
countries are the most beavily sub- 
sadhwL_. ■ 

But even if the sharmg is not 
agreed upon in advance, Mr- Ds- 
vignon is eager to come to ah. ac- j 
cordwith Washington by. Aug. 9, 
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Week 

Talks 


the diplomats said. On dial date, 
'the Reagan gdnrnmt irarim is due 
to ride on a fresh set of complaints 
against European steelmakers. 

- Although no details have been 
released officially, diplomats said 
the. EEC is wiuag to reduce its 
^lare of the UJSL steel market from 
the 6.4 percent it held last year to 
around SB percent over Jhe_ next, 
three years. With the Americans 
wiring steeper reductions 

and apparently insisting that extra 
products be included in the curbs, 
' few tfiptomaft were predicting an 
easy settlement. 

Mexico Is Placing 
Tighter Reins on 
Mexicans Airlines 

. . • Untied Proa International 

MEXICO CITY — The govern- 
ment has tightened its control over 
Mexicans .Airlines, appointing 
state- officials to head the compa- 
ny, in which it became the majori- 
ty shareholder earlier this month. 

( hmrnmiiw iiim and Transpor- 
tation Minister Emilio Mujica 
Montoya hinted Thursday that the 
company would soon begin consol- 
idating routes with Aenunerico, a 
100-perceat state-owned carrier. 
Mr. Mojica Montoya said one rea- 
son the government bought Mexi- 
can* was “to avoid the competi- 
tion that in part has been ruinous 
to some routes of Aeramexico.” 
Mexicans and Acromatioo both 
fly to Miami and Los Angeles. 

The minister, said Mexicana's di- 
rector, Manned Saza de la Vegas, 
has reign^ and that Aeromexi- 
co’s . director, Enrique Loaeza To- 
var, will head both companies. Mr. 
Mujica Montoya also said that will 
be president of Mexicana’s board. 

The government . earlier this 
month bought-* large block of 
Moticana stock from & private 
investor, M»nnrf Ramirez Caraza, 
giving it 5&pexcent control of the 
company. Tte mimj^ refiised to 
disclose the price, stating only Chat 
it was “many nriffions-of pesos.” 
As of the end of 1981, the compa- 
ny had ono of the larg^ peets.in 
Intin America, with 84 jetliners. 
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NACIONAL FINANCIERA 

U3.|100JNHMN)0r floating rate note* due 1986 

For ax month, July' 27, 1982 to January 26, 1983, the notes will cany an 
interest ate of 14 Wh per annum. 

The interest doe January 27, 1983 aeainsl coupon N° 7 will be US. I72J9 and 
has been computed on the actual number of dajB dbipsed (184) dErided by 360. 

The principal paying agent 

SOCXfiTfi C£N£KALE ALSAOENNE DE BASQUE 
15, a remnB Emfle Renter 
LUXEMBOURG 


Are you looking for a high yield, 
maximum liquidity and minimum risk? 

Are you now earning maHcet rates 
on your short term liquidity? 

Would you like to secure wholesale 
interest rates on retail deposits? 

If the above questions matter to you 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 

offers a choice of 3 investment opportunities: 

Short Term 'A' Units, exclusively invested in USS money market 
1 instruments for maturities of less than 12 months. 

Short Term 'ff Units, invested in money market instruments 
denominated in the SDR currencies and Swiss Francs for maturities 
of less than 12 months. These units offer a balanced currency approach. 
Income on both ’A' and U’ Units accrues daily. You can redeem units on any 
business day. Redemption proceeds are paid within five business days and - 
will include full interest for that period. 

Long Term Unite, representing a balanced portfolio of Eurobonds 
and Euroconvertibles. Income is paid annually and units can be 
redeemed every week at net asset value, less 1%. 

thntee: Midland Sank Ihisl Company (Duimd blinds) Limited 
Administrative Agent: EBC Trust Company OerKy) Ud- lency 
Investment Advisor: European Banking Company Limited, London. 

h’m m miSend lor full details 10 ““ ““ ““ ““ nm i^n m| 
|»C Trert Company (Jersey )UtL, 28 WO Street, SLHriiei; Jersey, CL Tel:bS34 36281 I 
b Pie jse send full infornudon to: I 

I Name — I 

I Address— _ — ■ ■ — ■ ■■■■ ~ | 

I Oty. Countr y | 

5 Subscriptions jre.orsly valid If made on the basis ot the current explanatory ■ 

I memorandum, suppiememed by eirtierihotasl Annual Reporter ihelaM Interim | 
Z Report, whichever is the more recent The Legal Notice has been deposited with ilw . 
| Chief (Registrar of the Ojs trier Court of Luxembourg where such axumoiB arc^ | 


Breaks Slump With 5 RBIs for White Sox 


Compiled by Our Stuff From Dupatcha 
CHICAGO — Carlton Fisk end- 
ed a 12-for-68 batting slump by 
driving in five runs Friday night to 
help toe Chicago White Sox snap a 
four-game losing streak with a 9-6 
victory over the Boston Red Sox. 
Fisk had a pair of singles and a 
three-run homer. 

Fisk’s hitting enabled starting 
pitcher LaMarr Hoyt to become 
the American League's first 13- 
game winner, although he needed 
tale-inning help from Kevin Hic- 
key and Salome Barajas. 

Fide, who had driven in just two 
runs in his last 18 games while lul- 
ling .176, angled in runs in the 
first and third innings and hit his 
eighth homer of the year in the 
fourth. 

Yankees 4, Rangers 0 
At Arlington. Texas, Graig Net- 
tles and Dave Collins hit back-to- 
back homers in the eighth inning 


and Dave Winfield added an RBI 
triple in the second to give New 
York a 4-0 triumph over Texas. 
Ron Guidry and Rudy May com- 
bined on a five-hiuer in spoiling 
the debut of Darrell Johnson as 
Ranger manager. 

Royals 4, Orioles 3 

At Kansas Chy, George Brett 
had three hits, scored a run and 
drove in a run and Larry Gura al- 

FBIDAY BASEBALL 

lowed five hits in 8ft innings to 
lead Kansas City to a 4-3 victory 
over Baltimore. Gura struck out 
five and walked two in improving 
his record to 12-7 but needed 
ninth-inning relief hdp from Dan 
Quisen berry, who got the last two 
ouls to record his 24th save. 

Indians 7, Brewers 2 

At Milwaukee, Ride Manning, 
Toby Harrah and Andre Thornton 


each hit a home run tosu 
nine-hit pitching of Lary 
and pace Cleveland to a 


to a 7-2 victo- 


ry over Milwaukee. 

Blue Jays 6, Tigers 5 
At Toronto, Ranee Mulliniks hit 
a run-scoring single with one out 
in the 12th inning to dye Toronto 
a 6-5 a victory over Detroit. To- 
ronto, trailing, 5-0, in the fourth, 
tied the score, 5-5, in the seventh 
on Willie Upshaw's RBI single af- 
ter dosing the gap to 5-4 m the 
sixth on A1 Woods’ RBI double. 
Alan Trammell hit a grand slam 
for Detroit. 

A’s 4, Twins 3 

At Oakland, Calif.. Dan Meyer 
singled in Rickey Henderson with 
the winning run with two out in 
the bottom of the 10th inning to 
lift Oakland to a 4-3 victory over 
Minnesota. With two out, Hender- 
son doubled off Ron Davis (2-8) 


Prohibition Ends for Toronto Blue Jay Fans 


By Sranley Mdsler 

L as Angela Tana Service 

TORONTO — A once-hallowed Canadian tradi- 
tion came to an end this weekend when baseball fans 
were allowed for the first time to buy beer at the 
home games of the Toronto Blue Jays. Until then, 
Toronto’s Exhibition Stadium had been the only dry 
ballpark in major league baseball. 

The prohibition had come out of the puritanical 
and conservative roots of the Canadian province of 
Ontrario. But, in a surpriting move, the Ontario gov- 
ernment finally gave in to years of pressure ana de- 
rided in early July to lift the ban on beer in three 
stadiums in the province. 

Some paperwork problems delayed the sale of the 
beer until Friday night when the Blue Jays played the 
Detroit Tigers. ' 

After a recording of the country-western tune, M 1 
Like Beer," blared through the loudspeakers between 
innings, an announcer explained tne rules to the 
crowd of 18,262. 

The rules were simple: Draft beer would be sold 
behind the stands in 12-ounce paper cups be ginning 
one hour before the game each day, there would be 
no more than two cups to a customer at the same 


time, and the beer would step flowing after the first 
pitch of the ninth innin g. The impact of that rule was 
made clear the first night, for the game lasted 12 inn- 
ings. The fans were thus forced to sit through most of 
the last third of the game without buying beer. 

The Labatt’s Brewery is one of the owners of the 
Blue Jays, and only Labatt’s draft beer was sold. The 
beer cost 51.75 a cup (about 51.40 in U.S. currency). 

It is not yeL clear what the sale of beer will do to 
another Toronto baseball tradition — stepping at the 
Wheat Sheaf Tavern at King and Bathurst Streets on 
the way to the ballgame. The Wheat Sheaf, establish- 
ed in 1849, is Toronto’s oldest tavern and is located 
in a decaying neighborhood that might attract few 
customers if it were not on the trolley line going to 
Exhibition Stadium. Knowing that they could have 
no beer at the ballpark, many fans jumped off the 
trolley to tank up at the tavern before continuing 
onward. 

Even with beer. Exhibition Stadium is probably 
different from most big league baseball stadiums and 
is surely among the most orderly. During the seventh- 
inning stretch, for example, the fans do not simply 
stand up and reach out Instead, they follow cal- 
isihenic exercises led by instructors from the Ontario 
Ministry of Health. 


Friday and Saturday Baseball Line Scores 


SATURDAY'S GAMES 
A much Lana 

□strait oca ooa oaa o-o * o 

Toronto 000 000 DOS 1—1 * 0 

Uldur, Rucker (10) and Parrtali; Gail and 
WNM.W— Gott.2— A. L— Rucker. T — I. 

Cleveland 200 000 DTO— 2 S 3 

Mlhmukw XI ON on*— 4 0 1 

Walts and Hondo; Caldwell. Finoses (f) and 
Yoot.w— Cowman. »— 10. L— Walts. V- 10. HRs— 
Cleveland. Htvrah (2) ). Haroruve (3). 

Minnesota mi mi 000—2 a 0 

Oakland ON 001 02x-3 5 1 

O’Connor. Felton (B> end Laudner; McGattv. 
T. Underwood (I) and Newma n . W— 
T.Undenmod. 7—4. L— Fallon. 1—0. HR— 
Minnesota. Hrtoek til). 

Baltimore ON ON 000-0 1 0 

Kansas City BOfl 010 DDK— 2 7 0 

Ftanaoon and Oamoaev; Blue and SiauaM. 
W — B km, 9-7. L — Ftanaaon, 7-9. 

New York ON 110 000-2 11 0 

Twos 300 ON 00 k— 3 ■ 0 

Alexander, John (I) and Foota. Carom II); 
Houoti. Darwin (U aid Sundbero. W— Hough, 10- 
8. Lr-Atexonder. 0-4 HR— Mow York Nettles 
( 10 ). 

Boston on 110 030-5 V 2 

CMcaao an eu 10*— 7 u 3 

Eckorsiav. Aponte (A) ana Alkmson; Bums. 
Hickey (■), Baralas (9> and Fisk- W — Burns, 11-4. 
L— EckersleY, 1W. HRs— Boston. Evans (IS). 
AUenson (2). ChJcaoa Baines <M}. 

Seattle 000 400 120-8 14 0 

Cat] tom la 000 W0 NO —3 • 1 

Bannister, Anderson <*) ana Sweet. Gotti. 
MtMer (4), Corbett (4). Ktoon (0) and Boone, 
Fereuson W. W— Bannister (10+1. L-Goltz 15- 
3). HRs— Seattle. T. Cruz (8). Simpson (1): 
OdHomkA Boone 14). 

Naitoeal Leanue 

lasAraetas ON IX NO-3 12 1 

Atlanta ON ON BO-4 * a 

Valenzuela and Sctosda; Perez. Bednnfcm 
(4). Garber (B) and Benedkt. W— Valenzuela, 
14 — 8. L — Perez. 0—1. HR— Las Ansetab Baker 

uai. 

i Frist Game) 

San Diego Ml ON 100-5 13 0 

Chtctanott 10) 001 100—4 7 0 

Collar. Odder (7). Ornvtekv f7J and 
T.Keimedvi Sooner. Price (7). Leslie (*) end 
Van Garter. W— Lolllar, IV-6. L— 5eaver,4— 1L 
HRs— San Diego, Lezcano 2 (131. Cincinnati. 
Householder (8). 

(Second Game) 

Sen Diego 002 010 111—4 14 1 

Cincinnati 101 OH 000-2 5 1 

Show. Lucas (7) and SwWier; BJhJHev. 
Harris (7), Lestev III and Trevino, van Gorter 
UU. ML- Shaw, >a L — aJtilrtev. ML HR— San 
Diego, Lezcano {Ml. 

(FI rat Game) 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


PHILIPPINES 


MAMA MOTOWN HOIH- 600 

rooms, in the best of Mania's Sound 
belt. -Amidst ew takeiep e n t & bupnea 
centers. lOr ed our onU and bars, swinv 
mmg pool, pm, sauna, jnwni. tames 
courts, shopping oompl en , 3 theaters. 
Suigfe/douUe from US$35. Btsmva- 
fans guaronteed. Addrws Fodro Gd 
Si. Ermda. Mania. Tel: 573911. FO 
Box 4252 Mania. Cr±4w MidtowrvMo- 
nia. Telex: 27797 MNLMID PH. 


San Francisco 050 BN 000-9 7 1 

Houston 001 010 002—4 TO 1 

Laskov, Holland (71. Minton (*] and May; 
Rutile. Capcunello (21. DJmltti IS}. MofflTt (I) 
and Knlcelv. W— Lasker. 9- i. L — RuMe, 5-7. 
HR— San Frandaca, Oark 11*1. 

nnrmwl Gam) 

San FrancHcu ON OH BOO-O B 2 

Houston 1NM030X-4 9 2 

Ham maker, Barr (7) and Brenlyj LaCass, 
LeCOrte (A) and Knicelv. W— LaCms. 4-3. L— 
Hammaker, a*. HR— Houston. Knleehr (2|. 
Chtcogo OH ON BOO— 0 3 0 

Phlkadetohlo ON IN 10x-2 * 1 

Ripley. Tldraw (I) and JJTavIs; Bvstram. 
Altcenlrana (7) and VfrgIL B_Dtaz 171. W— 
Bvstram. 3—3. L— Ripley. 3—4. HR— 
PtU klde Iphto. Schmidt (19). 

SL Louis 0» 015 000—10 10 1 

Montreal ON NO 010— 1 8 2 

Mura and Porter: Burris. Schatzeder (6), 
BJmtth (91 and Carter. W— Mura. 0-7. Burris. 

+12. HRs— Si. Louis. KLHernandez IS). Hendrick 
(Ml. 

Pittsburgh MO 400 000-4 9 1 

New Yore 021 ON 42x — 9 9 B 

MctMlllam*. Tekulve (7), EJtamo <D and 
TJtona: Pu lea Allen raj and Steams, w— Pulaa 
+7. l— T ekulve, +5, HRs— New York. Faster 
tlll.BaclUTian (3). 

FRIDAY'S GAMES 
Amertcaa Loaoue 

Seattle ON ON NO-O « 0 

California 010 HI O0»— 2 5 0 

Beattie and Sweet: Fared! and Beane. W — 
Fared!. 10-7. L — Beattie. 94L HR— Caltfarnla 
Deanoes (14). 

Minnesota 200 HI 000 0—3 5 1 

Oakland IN ON 101 1—4 B 2 

Williams. RDavb (71 and Laudner; Klnomcei 
imd Newman. W— Klnainan.24.L— RJ3avb,2-0. 
HR— Oakland. Burraughs (9). 

New York 020 ON 020-4 7 1 

Texas ON ON 000-0 S 1 

Guidry. RMav (4) <m Csrone: Medldv 
Baitona (9). Mirabel la (9). Schmidt 191 and 
5undberg. W-Guldrv. 104. L r- Medldv 7-9. 
HRs— New York, Nettles Wl.Collkie f2J. 
Baltimore ON ON 021—3 A 1 

Kansas City 00 IN Olx— 4 10 0 

Stewart, T .Martinez (S) and Dempsey; aura, 
Qidsenbemr 19] and Slough!. W— Gura, 12-7. L — 
Stewart. 7+. 

Cleveland 110 122 000-7 IB 0 


More Sports 
On Page 17 


Milwaukee BN ON NO-2 9 2 

Sorensen and Banda; Lerdw Augustine (33, 
Bernard (71. Ladd (91 cmd Yost W— Sorensen. 9- 
7. L— torch, 7-7. HRs— Cleveland, Mamina (5), 
Harrah 120), Thornton (24). 

Boston IN ON 003-4 ( 1 

Chicago 303 300 Hx~9 11 1 

Torrez. Oleda (3) and Gedman; Hoyt. Hickey 
(91, Barajas (91 and Fisk. W-Mnvt. 13-9. L— 
Torrez. 7-4. HR— Chicago. Fisk (81. 

Detroit 000 500 000 000-5 8 0 

Toronto NO 301 U0 001—4 13 0 

Petrv. P.Underwood (7). Totalk (71. Rucker 

(11) , James (11) and LMJ’arrtsti; Clancy. 
RJ-Jockson IS). JJWcLauetilln (9), DJWamzv 

(12) and Whitt, BJHartlnez (12). W— DJWunziv, 7- 
XL — James. 0-2. HR — Detroit. Trammell (4). 

national League 
(First Game) 

LecAnaeias 100 022 500—10 IB a 

Atlanta 030 320 001— 9 18 0 

Reuse, EJMriev (4), NJedonfuer VS). Farter 
(4), &Hown (7) and Sdotclo, Crow (71; Mahler, 
Bedrasian (4), GDkiz (7). Garber (8) and 
Benedict, w— Forster, 4-5. L— Beckoslan. 5-2 
HRs— Las Anodes. Landraaux 2 (4). Cev (13). 
Atlanta. Watson 2 (4). 

(Second Game) 

Las Angeles 000 222 200—1 12 2 

Atlanta ON 00) 010-2 4 I 

Welch and Sctosdo; Cawley. Day lev (4). 
Hra boefcy UU and Pocoraba.W— Welch. 11-7.L— 
Cawley, Vi HR— Las Anaatas. Coy (141, Sax (11. 
Atlanta. WosMnstan (71. 
si. Louts an im am oo-i 9 e 

Montreal 2N IN 010 81—5 12 8 

LaPokif, LahN (7), Knot (81. Sutter (81. Bair 
(11) and Porter; So n doras o n. Reardo n (81, 
Frvmm (10) and Carter. W— Frymcei, 5-2. L— 
Bair. 3-3. HRe— SLLauls. DJtarter (71. MaatraaL 
Ol Ivor (10). 

San Fronctaca ON ON 001—1 4 0 

Houston OH 300 OQx — 3 8 8 

Gale. Barr (•) and Mov; Sutton and Kntcety. 
w— Button. 10-7. L— Gale. 5-1 X HRs— San 
Frunetseoi RJmlth (S). Houston. Gamer (10). 
Pittsburg*! 101 120 000-5 13 0 

New York 010 ON 000-1 * 1 

Candelaria. Sarmtonto (4) sad TPeaa; Swan. 
Orosco (4), Allen (9) and Steams. W— 
Candelaria. 8-4. L— Swan. 5-4. HR— Ptttsburoh, 
Mod lock (in. 

Chteuoo ON OH 0)0—1 4 1 

Philadelphia 002 IN OOx— 3 10 1 

Jenkins, Campbell (81 and XDavte; Carlton 
and BJJIaz. W— Carlton, i+b. L— Jenkins, 4-12 
MR — Ptinadetphkv Schmidt (18). 

San Diego NO 020 000-2 5 1 

antfnrxal 010 120 OJx— 4 10 0 

Mantetoeat. Dravaefcv (5). Lucas (8} and 
T .Kennedy; Bermyl ana Van Garder. W— 
BeranW,0-ia L — Montefusca.S-5. 


and Dave Lopes walked. Meyer 
then sliced a single to right field to 
make a winner of Brian Kingman. 
Jeff Burroughs hit a game-tying 
homer for Oakland in the ninth. 

Angels 2, Mariners 0 

At Anaheim, Calif., Ken Forsch 
pitched a six- hi tier and Doug De- 
Cinces hit his second homer in as 
many games to give California a 2- 

0 victory over Seattle. 

Dodgers 10, Braves 9 

Dodgers 8, Braves 2 

In the National League, at At- 
lanta, the world champion Los An- 
geles Dodgers swept a doublehead- 
er from Atlanta, 10-9 and 8-2. The 
Dodgers rallied for five runs in the 
seventh inning to win the opener 
and got three RBIs each from Ron 
Cey and Steve Garvey to take the 
nightcap. 

Pirates 5, Mets 1 

At New York, Johnny Ray col- 
lected four hits and Bill Madlock 
drove in three runs with a single 
and a homer to give Pittsburgh a 5- 

1 triumph over New York. 

Reds 4, Padres 2 

At Cincinnati, Bruce Berenyi 
pitched a five-hitler and drove in 
two runs to lift Cincinnati to a 4-2 
victory over San Diego. 

Astros 3, Giants 1 

At Houston, Phil Garner hit a 
three- run homer in the fourth in- 
ning and Don Sutton pitched a 
four-hitter to give Houston a 3-1 
victory over San Francisco. 

Expos 4, Cardinals 3 

At Montreal, Andre Dawson’s 
bloop double in the bottom of tbe 
Hth inning brought borne Tim 
Raines with the winning run and 

t ave Montreal a 4-3 victory over 
L Louis. Woodie Fryman picked 
up the triumph by pitching two 
innings in relief while Doug Bair 
look the loss. 

PtaUies 3, Cubs 1 

At Philadelphia, Sieve Carlton 
became the first 14-game winner in 
the major leagues by pitching a 
six-hitter as Philadelphia beat Chi- 
cago, 3-1. 


Major League 
Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EOft 


Milwaukee 


SB 42 

580 



Boston 


B 43 

J74 

n 

Baltimore 


54 44 

551 

3 

New York 


50 47 

J15 

691 

Detroit 


50 49 

505 

7% 

dove land 


4* 4V 

500 

8 

Taranto 

West 

48 53 

480 

IB 

Cm Horn la 


SB 44 

569 



Kansas atv 


SA 44 

540 

1 

Chknao 


SI « 

510 

6 

Seattle 


53 50 

510 

6 

Oakland 


44 40 

423 

15 

Texas 


» » 

391 

17 

Minnesota 


34 W 

530 34 n 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East 

W L 

Fet. 

Cfl 

PtUlodrlptUo 


5B 42 

500 



SL Louts 


SB 44 

549 

1 

Pittsburgh 


51 44 

535 

an 

Montreal 


53 47 

530 

5 

New York 


45 56 

,444 

nib 

Oilcogo 

Wo at 

40 AS 

-381 

JOfe 

Atlanta 


41 40 

■404 

_ 

San Diego 


55 48 

534 

7 

Lm AnosItM 


55 *9 

539 

7fe 

San Francisco 


49 54 

.474 

13 

Houston 


44 55 

-455 

15 

anctanatl 


3B <5 

369 

34 
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CFL Standings 

Bottom Division 

W L T PIL PF PA 

Taranto 2 11 5 *4 90 

Hamilton 2 2 0 4 M2 IN 

Ottawa 1 2 8 2 74 N 

Mo ntrea l 0 3 0 0 18 107 

Waiteni DhrMan 

Brit. Columbia 3 0 0 4 115 84 

Edmonton 2 1 0 4 114 57 

Wlnnlpag 2 1 0 4 92 57 

Calgary 111 3 73 41 

SaOatoiwwan 1 3 0 3 92 IN 

Friday - * Game 
Taranto 44, Saskatchewan 23 

Saturday - ! earn* 

Calaary 30. Hamilton 12 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 



1EL 01/203 08 93 


ESCORTS & GUIDES I ESCORTS & GUIDES I ESCORTS & GUIDES 


SWITZERLAND 




ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

U&A. 

Hudguuit—* H-Y.C. 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 


312-861-0465 

Eiaorta avaUla to trend anywhere 
nabonaiy or mtomcdicaJy. 


AMSTERDAM 


HONESTY 


ESCORT SSIVICE ( 0) 20-23314 3 
CBHXT CAKOS ACCEPTED 



hM-ldfa-Hanhuig 


SWITZERLAND; 0049-0103-MI 22 
Zarid. - Bred - luesnw - Bsma - 


ITALY: 0049-610346122 

Romo-Milan 


CAPRICE 




IN MEW YORK 
TO: 21 2-737 3291. 


LONDON 

SLOANE 


London ■ hcndi CchwimIiimi 

Rrnr t 5w\ici. ExcLflvt Londo n & 

LONDON OXFORD ST Heathrow. Toll (01] 285 652a 

ESCORT Sa VICE 

Tel: Ol 582 2408 . .gg» g” g . 

cvzsrt Service. Afternoon & Evcnmq. 

LONDON ft HEATHROW 22^1 79 29 


LONDON - CHELSEA COL Exort Sor- 



LONDON 

794 5218-794 2901 


LONDON WEST 


vkm, 51 Bnomham p Plan, London 
SW3. Tnt 01 584 4513/2749, 4.12 pm. 


Jenrefor * Escort Samoa 0611686482. 


EJLC CAPITALS 

ban Soviet. GArmany 0/7851-5719. 



Tel: 01 747 3304. I English bcort ssvice at 
1 Heathrow. 9 am- 10 pm. 01754 056S 


CACHET U.S.A. 


CREDIT CARDS 

ACCEPTED 

TWanwird wteninu zarvire hoi 
boss faHond as Dm tap A mast 



USA A tateRMSond bawc a 
fcwtrwfcm rratm andTV. 


aamsucanbccktsbmq 

> ESCORTS NY & 

* EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
1 Amwlca-Tiwisworid 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 

Taiaphona write POfi 176. 
FrwhMAcdowL NY 1 1365. USA 


LONDON 


BELGRAVIA 


Tot Gammy 041GM6122 


REGB4CY-USA 


l <7/ 1 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tat: 212-838-8027 
A 21 2-753-1 B64. 

By remrvtaion only. 


Porhncm Escort Agency 


67 Oia.m HtoaL 
laadanW 

10:486 3724 or 4M115B 


DONNA EVITA 


AMSTERDAM 

TEL- 258633 

Crbxt cards acch>ih) 



ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

TH; 01/47 02 12-692245 


AMSTERDAM 


EVASION 


T.i », I »] 


MuHmid Ekdtt & Gwd« Swvict. 

Teh Mam 261 41 42 -261 43 35. 


LAVBMTURA 


CHARISMA USA N.Y.C 212-888-1666 


MALE ft FEMALE 
NYC ESCORT SRVKX 

212 - 440 * 3*3 nr 242-5671 



• ZURICH - GENEVA • * LONDON MARHABA* 

Omaga Escort S«rv«e> Gamany EuartAgacy 

— mm zinn areua Tn .m 797 2693 


Monique von Cbef 

BCXXrSERVKE'U^A.* 

nEHAOUEHOUAM) 

10170-956392. 


GBCVA VJjP. Satwca. 
Noon to midnigtil. Tat 41 20 36. 


AMSTODAM * ANOa * ESCORT 

Sorvico- Tmfc 852297) Itegio Airport, 
tat 186164. Credit CankAxafted 
ROME EUROPE dub Ewart & Guda 
Service. Tat 06/589 2604 - 589 1146 
(10am.-10pia) 

RANKRar ESCORT SERVICE naor 
F rankfurt airport. For man & women. 
Ttfc06171-7»m. 

VBWA - EXCLUSIVE Ezcort Sorvico. 

TeS 477461. 


If f 1 J| ’ jl'm ti.- 


Tali 428 01 42. 

VBNNA ETOU ESCORT SERVICE. 
Tat 56 78 55 

VBMA HARMONY ESCORT Sarvica. 
Tat 02244.2418. 

MAORD RUTH ESCORT SSMCE. 
TR: 247 27 92. 

HtAMCRJRMONJA Escort Servtcn. 
let 0611/686562 

HAMBURG ESCORT SBEVICE. Tot 
040/4)0-5238 w 4107906 
FRANKFURT - KAREN Eicart Sarviee. 
Tat 0611-681662. 

LONDON JAGQUBME Escort Saryice. 
Tot (01)4027949. 

SUSANNAH ESCORT SERVICE Law 
don. Tot 01-352 0058. 

EXECUTIVE OASS OF LONDON 
Eicon 5orvitfe. Tat 262 3100. 

LONDON JANE ESCORT SHtVTCT 
Wed End/Hoothraw, 01 S6 5679 
LONDON Mariodoiro Escort Sereke. 
Tot 23fi 1863 or 370 6573 
AM5TERDAM-JB Escort Service. 

222785 Buiton W iarin gwinrant. 3 - 5. 
ZUR)CH-51MOfC ESCORT Senna 
Tat 241 63 76 

LONDON OtANTEUE Euott Som»,. 
Tot 01 582 2400. | 

LONDON LUCY Ezcort Sen**- 7 
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CROSSWORD 




38 

59 



62 




65 




6 B 



■ 


ACROSS 


- v. 


1 N.T. book 
5 Brief spell of 
energy 
10 Pro 

13 Dash 

14 Non paying 
activity 

15 River in India 
and Pakistan 

16 Sandarac tree 

17 Navigational 
device 

IS Shoshoneans 
19 Crazy 

22 Accelerate 

23 Rips 

24 judicata 

26 Miniveror 
Robinson 

27 Honest one 
30 Church part 
34 Prank 

36 S.A. ungulate 
38 Com and Bible 

40 Against 

41 Blue-pencils 

42 River outlet 

43 Retain 

45 Cyma 

46 Period 

47 Resort 
49 Hither’s 

partner 

51 Secret agents 
S3 Mountain 
nymphs 


58 Frightened 

62 Chaucer's — 
of Bath 

63 Allan- of 

Sherwood 

Forest 

64 Fibula, e.g. 

65 Surmounting 

66 Commotions 

67 Always 

68 Ritter 

69 Bittern's 
cousin 

70 Actor Bruce 


DOWN 


1 President from 
Braintree, 
Mass. 

2 Gem weight 

3 Barter 

4 Looped band 

5 Rubbed 
harshly 

6 Perambulator, 
in Soho 

7 Verdi opera 

8 Bettors with 
inside info 

9 British textile 

merchant 

10 Corpulent to an 
extreme 

11 Once 

lightly 

12 Diva Stevens 


15 German 
industrial 
region 

20 Big .Calif. 

21 Cause of many 
an error 

25 Under the 
weather 

28 Chomp 

29 Gaelic 

30 Singer Lane 

31 Fruit-basket 
item 

32 Crafty 

33W.W.1I 

command 

35 Female deer 

37 Annie in 

“Oklahoma!" 

39 Girl that 
Cantor 
“knew" 

44 Most 

impoverished 

48 Having feet 

50 Gimorg. 

52 Type of school 

54 Declined 

55 In Heaven 

56 Railroad car 

57 Firm 

58 Whack 

59 Quote 

60 Bani-- 
Iran 

61 Liliaceous 
plant 


-of 


WEATHER 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BBLGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DU BUN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

UMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


HIGH 
C F 

si re 
30 86 
32 72 
34 73 
30 M 
14 57 
X 04 


LOW 
C F 
■ *4 
IS M 
IB M 
4 39 
23 73 
« 44 
35 77 


23 77 
a ta 
27 n 

24 73 
24 n 
24 79 
17 43 

33 91 

14 S 7 
94 75 
37 W 
27 >1 

23 77 

24 79 
19 44 
10 44 
39 B 4 

22 72 
2 a 73 

15 59 

23 73 
32 90 

34 97 

24 75 
27 SI 
24 79 
19 U 
22 72 
30 44 


17 a 
17 43 
19 M 
IS 39 
17 43 
17 43 
8 44 
23 73 
8 44 

14 41 
19 44 

15 39 

14 41 
17 43 

15 59 
14 57 
IB 44 
17 43 

11 a 

t 44 

12 St 
27 tl 
23 77 
19 44 


17 43 
19 44 
14 S 7 
14 41 
14 «1 


Rain 

Clooay 

Overtoil 

Fair 

Fair 

Showers 

Rain 

NA 

Showers 

Fair 

Hazv 

Overtoil 

CfouUV 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Pair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fair 

Fair 

Pair 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

aaudv 

Fair 

Overca s t 

Overcoat 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DR JANEIRO 

ROME 

SAD PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


HIGH 
C F 
29 84 
21 . 79 
29 84 
24 79 
32 90 
27 81 
27 81 
21 79 
20 48 
20 48 

32 90 
31 88 
31 88 
24 79 
X 84 

24 73 

29 B 4 
X 82 
14 57 
X 48 

30 82 
Zl 70 
27 81 

31 N 
X 86 

27 81 
14 57 
X 79 

28 82 
28 82 
44 111 

2 5 77 
2 S 77 
23 73 
X 84 

33 73 


LOW 
C F 
19 44 

18 44 
37 *1 
12 54 
X 79 
M 57 
17 63 

15 59 
14 57 

12 54 
35 77 
25 77 
21 70 

19 44 

14 57 

16 41 
X 75 

13 55 
8 44 

17 43 
30 48 
11 52 
33 73 
X 79 
35 77 

15 » 
11 52 
X IS 
X 18 
33 72 
X 73 
15 » 
11 61 
II 52 
21 TO 
10 50 


Fair 

Ctoudv 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Showers 

Overca s t 

RaM 

Cloudy 

Cloud9 

Rain 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Fair 

Overcast 

Rain 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Rain 

Overcast 

Fair 

Oaudv 

Overcast 

Oaudv 

RaM 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Fotrov 


ReocHnBsfroai me previous X hoars. 


THE FRONTPAGE 


v' 




N 


The International Herald Tribune 
1887-1980 



Reproductions of 129 front pages, many with Hcraki Tribune 
exclusive articles: the Titanic, the Dreyfus trial. First Wood 
War coverage edited at the front Read about people: Queen 
Victoria, Lindbergh, Jack the Ripper, the Windsors, Stalin — a 
century of news headliners ana the events that surrounded 

them- .... 

Hardcover, 28 x 38 col. The Front Page is a distinctive person- 
al or business gift. 


THE FRONT PAGE 


U.S. $32 or equivalent in any European currency - plus postage: 
, please add $2i0 or equivalent for each copy. 


in Europe, ... 

Outside Europe, please add $8 or equivalent for each copy. 

Complete and return this coupon with your check or money 
order in the currency of your choice to: 

International Herald" Tribune. Special Projects Department. 
181 avenue Charles-de-GaulIe, 9Z52I NeuiIIy Cede*. France. 


Please send mc_ 
Name:. 


.copies o t THE FRONT PAGE 


Address: 


( uiHATS T HIsF5 


IT'S THE OWNER, 
CHARLIE BR0WN..HE 
UIA5 TDLP NOT TO LET 


THEV 5AlP IF ONE OF 
US EOT HURT, HE 
MIGHT BE LIABLE... 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 
TO THE WORLD? 


books 



THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble those four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 


I BARR 


u 


SOGEO 


1 

□ 

□ 

□ 



FARFAY 


zm 




GEDDUR 


IC 

L_J 


A &1S WHEEL IN 
THE AMUSEMENT 
BUSINESS, 


Now arrange me circled tenets to 
form die surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: K X X I X X j 


Saturday's 



(Answers tomorrow) 

* Jumbles: CLOUT BOUND KITTEN BEDECK 


City and Code 
Country: 


Answer. What you might get when an icicle (alls on 
your head— KNOCKED COLD 



THE LAST LORDS OF PALENQUE ' 

The Lacandon Mayas ofihe Mexican Rain for^t _ - ; „ . 

By Victor Perera and Robert D. Bruce. Ittustraied. 311pp. S 
little. Brown, 34 Beacon Su Boston, Mass, 02106. 

■ introduction, but the bulk of the book 
is then left to Perera. who accompan- 
fUST suppose that the authors ot ies Bruce into the. forest, records 

J this peculiar and engaging book tapes.' keeps a journal and introduces 

" " * ,y to wtsdorn. then’cer- 


Rcviewcd by John Leonard - # 

JST suppose that the authors of 
_ this peculiar and engaging book 
are correct. The 250 Lacandon Indi- 
ans of NaHa. in the, rain forest of 
southern Mexico • near the Gua- 
temalan border, “are the heira of the 
ancient Maya iheocrats of Palenque. 
who, in turn, were either the first dis- 
ciples of the Olraecs or simply a direct 
evolution of the Olmecs . 

Then Old Chan ICin. the master 
storyteller and dream reader of the 
Lacandones, with his three wives, 
many children, innumerable cigars ' 
and blue Lufthansa . shoulder bag full 
of dried corn, represents -three millen- 
niums of wisdom. If. I dream tonight 
of sione birds, tomorrow*! am going 
to meet a puma. 


Are we "reading a new novel by Car- 
los Castaneda? No, we aren't. Robert 


D. Bruce may have a drinking prob- 
lem — about which we bear a lot — 
but be is a respected anthropologist 
and linguist. Victor Perera may have, 
an identity crisis ■ — .being bora, a 
Sephardic Jew in Guatemala and 
spending too toucb time . in North 
American artists’ colonies takes a toll 
— but be is a novelist and,* journalist 
of impeccable credentials. 


Bruce and Perera lived a while m~ 
the rain forest, learned to speak May- _ 
an and listened long and hard to Chan 
ICin, who sounds like 1 someone I 
would very much like for a grandfa- . 
ther. They were ] not- encouraged to 
hallucinate; if they dreamed, it was ] 
over a “god-pot" in which incense 
burned during a sacred ceremony. / 
sometimes involving monkey flesh, - 
that sought less to blow (he mind than, 
to clarify it by chastity and sleepless- 
ness. They became land 

Soon, there wDl be no more rain 
forest- The Lacandones have; ih a re- 
duced state, survived the Spanish . 
Conquest, the North American mis- 
sionaries and four anthropologists for 
every available Indian. They probably ‘ 
cannot survive the timber barons — 
their forest is full of mahogany — and 
a consortium of federally funded oil - 
interests. Even now, the children of. 
Chan K’in are far too interested in the 
internal combustion engine. 

Bruce writes a long and tendentious 


ics 

tapes.' 
us, iFnot 

i a »n ly to. character. Every. Lacandon 
we meet in his pages is a character: 
most novelists, sprite! a caw^ looking 
For! ] ]"-,*■ , • V ; ]■■■ • ']■ 

This character i? what Bruce means 
by the Lacandon “poise.” Bruce, how- 
ever, goes' too. fan “This ;poise. was 
built into their language. In Ocdden- - 
iaJ languages' the basic principle is. a 
relation ’ between *• cause and effect 
Noun subjects . combine, witji verbal 
actions directed toward other nominal 
objects. People who squeak. - in . tlus- 
manner, or see ■ reality through this 
glass, act. similarly. They impose their 
* verbal will on the- objects, in nature, 

: domesticating horses .and making 
weapons. People;] animals and inani- 
mate trfjjects are treated, as grammati- 
cal objects and. recipients of the ac- 
' lions of verbs chosen by the gramnaat- 
ical subjects. In time. Occidentals- ex- 
tended .their verbal will; "over 
neighboring .irib^ydetenitig political 
-. control over ever^greater get^raplpc 
areas.”' • ] ..- r 

C This ] sounds good, perhaps. even 
' profound, - until . one starts' to wonder = 
. wbaLhe jneans by ”Pccidratal.V.Per- 
sxa?' The Mongot bordek? And Wfio 1 . 
after alLra vented gunpowds? " 

. GaneNatiye ; ’’ . '* :] 
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But Bruce,' by ; '^-admission, has 
gone native, .-eveh baxefoot, spending 
six months 7 of each year carrying a 
machete and a deerskin pouch. Perera 
has. a Firmer grip, on himsdf, although 
he is. perfectly capable". of singing a 
Spanish CMl War; song in the rain 
forest If, as ' Bruce . says,, “the matic 
principles of. Maya grammar are' pre- 
session mid - locatiohi” . then; Perera 
seeks, ^locate anif possess himsdf. 
As a child df 5, he~ saw his first Lacan- 
don ind£ans;^ thcy had- been kid-: 
napped for a scat of world’s fair in 
Guatemala; • ; • 

; . In PaYxa’s. mind] the Mayan " and 
the Hebrew try !to connect They .ffifl, 
but the; restless intelligence involved 
makes ixs see the Lacandones, to expe- 
rience their rituals; to glimpse their 
cosmology. 'Always, we are buffeted 
by theabsurd: white men sedting ab- 
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solution Jrrom history .among dark 
men who want cameras, harmonicas, 
record players. . alkaline batteries, 
disposable cigarette' -tighter^ ' and 
Scotch witi^.Why^ 

“Like die whales and dolphins,'’ 
concludes- Perera*. “the Lacandones 
have much to teach us about our basic 
natures." Maybe: Fm more indined to 
think that anthropologists and novel- 
ists find themselves in whatever they 
look aL The’self of Bruce and the seu 
of Perera] found near Naha,* are fine 
indeed.. 
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John Leonard is on. the staff of. The 
New.York Times ' ‘ ], ■ •. ] ■ r . . 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


O N the ctiagramed deal South 
found himsdf forced to rrtrid 
bis strong four-card diamond suit af- 
ter a two-club response, a sequence 
that often creates drfficulties. 

As it aimed out, this uncomfort- 
able start made it possible to reach 
the best slam contract-, of six dia- 
monds, following a tortuous action in 
which South made repeated attempts 
to sign off in no- tramp. However, 
North, understandably, foroed the 
bidding to the six level 
At first sight, it appears that Sooth 
needs other an even trump split to 
make six 'diamonds, or a 4-2 trump 


■ NORTH 
♦A J3 - 
OAK 
❖652 
AAKS75- 




WEST 
♦ 1075 
<31064 
oio*7 
A J 1093 


. -EAST 
♦Q62 
<7QJ963 
bJ84 


aite/tr 

flOGLEc 
arci CL~ 

2SEWCH 
. 3E 't&Zi 

. * P=g* 

zz 

5S0C31S 

aBanfexk 

W CiS3C3 

. ssasyuh; 
?a m 'it 
feRac; 
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SOUTH <D> 

♦K984. 

- • ’ 0752- V 

-''OAKqS'v. . • 

*64 ■ 

Both rides Were vulnerable. The bid- 
ding: 


g Safer. 


prospects are rather worse than 
thaL since the fourth spade in tte- 
closed hand might be a loser. 

South won the opening dub lead in 
dummy, cashed two heart winners 
and entered his hand with a trump. It 
was Tar from clear how to proceed. 

One possibility was to finesse the 
spade jack, but there would be rough 
seas ahead if East won and returned a 
trump. Sooth could win and ruff his 
heart loser, but would have no flexible, 
way to enter his hand for . another 
trump lead. 

Smith chose instead to ruff his 
heart at the fourth tiicfc and play 
tramps. When these divided conven- 


SoOCh ■ 

Went' 

■ ■ Wartb.- ; - 

East 

10 

Pass 

i* . 

'Pass - . 

2 b 

Pass 

"ao:-'.,: 

Pass .i 

2N.T, 

pass' 

•• a*;'--' 

Pass 

3 N.T.' 

Pass 

]: 40 ■ 

Pass. 

4 N.T, 

Pass 

67 ’ 

Pass 

54 

'Pass- 


pass 

Pass 

Pass ‘ 

• ’.i - 




West led thedub Jack. ; 
ientiy, he had many chances.^ The 
spade jack was finessed ahd altbough 
this Itwt he eventually: scored the last 
q»de in his hAnd tomake the dam.] 
His : uam .gained 1 16 iiiienja&mal 
match points on the tranjaction. for 
in the replay North-South attempted 
the inferior contract 'of six ub-trainp. 
and duly failed. •' ]. ■ v<- 
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Dodgers Qose Gap on Braves 


SPORTS 


AsValenzuela Triumphs, 3-0 


» Si 

* lffl ss 

!> IP 1 & 


• - tkrAavdatMdPrm 
‘ ATLANTA — Fernando Valen- 
zuela called it his hoi game of the 
year after jpitdasft a ax-hit shutout 
Saturday as tbc Los Angdea 


Drafetwbfajfced Atlanta, 5-ftaa5 
moved within, T&: fames erf the, 


fnmt-rtmnmg ' Braves in the Nik 

••■ ♦innal T 

“I pitched way - 
lasaid, “I thidJc ti^is ntybestT. : : 

The. Dodger left-hander had 
eight stakeouts and walked only 

- game,- and aecood' 

-season. 

Dusty Baker drilled his ISthho- 1 
■ -toer m the fourth inning off Pasco-' 

. ad Perez; (5-1) for the onfy not 
' : Va2enznda needed; and Steve Sax 
addedatTO-nnrsmglgiirthefiMi : 

'* “It war a- way important game 
for the' team and afittie-' Bit more 
'importamfor me because I haven't 
pitched very well in this park.” 
'said Valenzuela, who had lost his 
only ; two previous decisions in At* 
laxxta Stuiiimfi 1 

“I think it means we have a 
" chance tp -win four here,” said 
Mana^er :Tom Lasorda when 
askcd jf there was a psychok^ fcq l 
edge in swcqping a doubteheadcr 
Friday night Defore winning; Satur- 
day's game. The teams were, to 
wind upvthdr four-game series 
Sunday. 1 r . 

.. “lt?s more -crucial to them 4m 
us,” saidJoeTone, manager of the 
Breves. ’‘‘There’* still a king way to 
go, birt we're stiD in first place.” ' 

The setback marked the first 
time the- Braves have dropped 
three, in, a. row since a four-game 
losing streak from .May 26-31. 


fourth. homer in four straight 
: gKnag and a combined three-hitter 
by Jdarty Bystrom and Porfy Al- 
tamuanb that gave Philadelphia a 
24 vittray over Chicago, TriHo 
wee charged with an error when he 
failed to hold Bill Buckner’s 
gfrondcrin tins seventh. 


to give Houston a 5-0 victoiy over 
the Giants. 


Brcwers4,Indtens2 


OmSnab 10, Expos I 

. Montreal, Keith 'Hernandez 
led off what became a Cve-nm St. 
FraMcrth imrina with a home 
ran; and'Gerage Hendrick hit a 
tfftMUi homer that inning. The 
rally gave fieve Mura a 7-0 lead 


In the American League, at 
Milwaukee, the Brewers scored 
three times in the first inning with 
the hdp of Cleveland's three 
throwing errors on one play. They 
defeated the T ori****, 4-2, behind 
the five-bit pitching of Mike 

Caldwdl and Kollie Fmgers. 


wen and Korne ringers. 
White Sox 7, Red Sox 5 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


arid he coasted is with an right- 
. hitler that ganneSL Louisa 10-1 tri- 
umph over Montreal. The Expos 
left 12 on base, seven in the first 
three innings, against Mura (8-7). 
He had a shutout until the eighth 
in besting Ray Burris (4-12). 

“ Mef5 9,Ptratej4 
In New York, Mike Jorgensen’s 
pinch-hit double and Joel Young- 
Mood's bases-loaded single keyed 
ft four-run seventh ™ng off the 
Pirates* Kent Tekulve with which 
New York broke a five-game los- 
ing streak and racked up a 9-4 vio- 
tray over Pittsburgh. 

. -Padres 5; Reds 4 
Padres 6, Reds 2 


In Chicago, Harold Baines 
drove in two runs with a homer 
and a double and Tony Bcmazard 
tripled in two as Chicago beat Bos- 
ton, 7-5. 



Ft 


Rangers 3, Yankees 2 

In Arlington, Texas, Jim Sund- 
berg hit a two-mn doable in a 
three-run first to hdp beat New 
York, 3-2, and give Darrdl John- 
son his first triumph as Texas 
manager. Sundbcrg’s two-out dou- 
ble brought in Mickey Rivers and 
Bill Stein after Stan’s fielder’s 
choice off Doyle Alexander (0-4) 
had scored Billy Sample. 

A*s3 l Twhu2 





In fitwwwati, Six to .Lezcano 
drove in all five San Diego runs in 
the first game, lotting two homers 
and two doubles, to give the 


In Oakland, Mike Heaib’s two- 
run single with two out in the bot- 
tom of the eighth beat Minnesota, 
3-2. Rickey Henderson, who has 
stolen 99 bases for Oakland in 104 
games, was hitless in four at-bats. 
It was only the 11th game this sea- 
son in which he has railed to reach 
base. 


Glenn Hubbard, the Braves’ second-baseman, reaches for the bad thrown by c a tc her Brace 
Benedict but was not able to tag Dusty Baker of the Dodgers who slid in safely with a stolen base. 


Son Francisco Decision Applauded 


Padres a 5-4 victory 1 over Gnein- 
xiadin the opener of a doublehead- 


,, Valenzuela was in mild trouble 
when the Braves got two runners 
aboard in the fifth and sixth inn- 
ings with only one out Bob 
Horner's leadoff jan gfe and Bruce 
Benedict’s two-out double put At- 
lanta runners at second cold third 
in. the ninth, but Vaknzuda (14-8) 
fanned pinch hitter Terry Harper 
to tjw game. 


cr. Then Lezcano singled to break 


Blue Jays 1, Tigers 0 
In Toronto, Jess Barfield's two- 


a 2-2 tie in the fifth nming of the 
second game and got his third ho- 


out pinch-hit single to center in the 
bonom of the 10th scored Damaso 


second game and 
mer and seventh 
in the seventh in 
Diego to ft 6*2 txii 


of the i 
to hdp 


bottom of the 10th scored Damaso 
Garcia from second base as Toron- 
to edged Detroit, 1-0. It was De- 
troit’s fourth straight loss. 


Giants 5, Astros 4 
Astras 5, Giants 0 


PlriRies 2, Cubs 0 


errorl^^^^aijdedtf^ games 
and 479 drawees , but the crowd 
gave him a standing ovation. It 
also cheered Mike Schmidt’s 


In Houston, Jack Clark's leadoff 
homer and Jdf Leonard's two-run 
double fueled a five-run second in- 
ning that stood np as San Francis- 
co won the first game of a double- 
header against Houston, 5-4. In 
the second game, Alan Knicely's 
homo- backed an eight-hitler by 
Mike LaCoss and Frank LaCarte 


Mariners 9, Angeb 3 

In Anaheim, Calif* Joe Simpson 
homered and doubled to drive in 
three runs, including two in a six- 
run fourth inning , biting Seattle to 
a 9-3 victory over California. 


By Gordons. White Jr. 

Sew York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Prominent 
coaches and directors of intercolle- 
giate athletics say that they view 
the University of San Francisco's 
decision to drop varsity basketball 
as a bold and courageous move. 

The school had been placed on 
probation by the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association for the 
1979-80 season and then for 1980- 


and appeared in 15 NCAA tourna- 
ments, the most recent last March. 

LoSchiavo, in a statement 
Thursday, said that the school was 
dropping basketball to preserve its 


“integrity and its reputation.* 
Dean Smith, the head bask 


81. Improper payments to athletes 
and illegal recruiting were among 


Royals 2, Orioles 0 

.In Kansas City, Mo^ Vida Blue 
pitched his first shutout game 
since 1980 to give Kansas City a 2- 
0 victory over Baltimore. 


and illegal recruiting were among 
the reasons given by the NCAA. 
This year, an investigation by the 
school’s board of trustees disclosed 


that Quin tin Dailey, the star of the 
team last season, had been given 


U.S. Women Take Diving Medals 


(Mwtf Aw AtmiatfpiH/ . 

GUAYAQUI4 jEcuadoc — Me- 
gan Never and Christine Soefcrt 
swept the top two places Saturday 
in the women's springboard diving 
competition; giving the United 
States two gold medals! and two 
silvers after twoditySoftiieWorid 
'Swimming Championships. 

Sharon Hamhrock and KeOy 
Kryzcha of Canada won the dnet ; 
competition in synchronized swim- 
ming, edging -ont' the UJ5. diving 
team of Trade Ruin and Cand a rc . 
Costie for die gold medal. Rniz 
won the individual event Friday, 
with Masae Ft^wara and Boiko 
Abe of Japan second arid third, re- 
spectively. -; 


. Cuba beat China, 11-8, Italy 
trounced Canada, 13-11, Yugosla- 
via edged Canada, 23-11, Russia 
beat Egypt, 16-1, Hungary beat 
Greece, >1, and West Germany 

. meanwhile, conclud- 

ed their last practices bef ore Sun- 

Rowdy Gaines, the world 
recordrhoidcr in the 200-meter 
freestyle, was to open defense of 


his title Sunday in the first day of 
swimming competition, and Steve 


Never and -Surfeit entered the 
finals in the top placesand had to , 
ewercome twofrad jumps each be- 
fore rallying in the late stages to 
secure too gold and sfivor medals. 
Ynanchuan Peng of China, who 
bad the lead brfore the last two 
div«^fimriied third. 

In men’s water polo competition 


swimming competition, and Steve 
Lundqnist, the world’s best in the 
100-meter breaststroke, was the 
overwhelming choice to win his 
specialty Sunday mghL 

Tracy CanDons, with 39 individ- 
ual tides during her four-year ca- 
reer, is entered m the 400-meter in- 
dividual medley on Sunday. Caul- 
kins was the star erf (he 1978 cham- 
pionships, winning three events 
and placing second m a fourth. 

Despite CauHons’ dominance 
the past few years, she is not the 
favorite in (he 400-meter individu- 
al medley. Petra Schneider of East 


Germany holds the world record 
in the event and is the favorite. 
Caufkms' best time in the event is 
four seconds slower than Schneid- 
er’s. 

The fourth event Sunday, the 
women’s 100-meter freestyle, 
should be a toss-up between Jill 
Sterkd, an American, and An- 
nemari Verstappen of the Nether- 
lands, who have the best two times 
in the event this year. 

Sunday’s four swimming events 
inaugurates that portion of the 


about $5,000 in illegal payments 

by an alumn us. 

In a survey Friday, the coaches 
and athletic directors expressed 
admiration for the Rev. John Lo- 
Schiavo, the university president, 
who made the derision that was 
approved by San Francisco's 
board of trustees.. The announce- 
ment was made' Thursday. Lo- 
Schiavo was described by rate 
coach as a leader who is setting an 
example for “the fainthearted* in 
college athletics. 


San Francisco began varsity bas- 
stball in 1924, won the NCAA 


ketball in 1924, won the NCAA 
championship in 1955 and 1956 


Dean Smith, the head basketball 
coach at the Univerrity of North 
Carolina, said: “It is surprising. 
But you have to admire the cour- 
age of the president because he is 
responsible. When he couldn’t en- 
force what he wanted there he was 
right. The integrity of the universi- 
ty is far more important” 

Smith led North Carolina to the 
NCAA championship last March 
when the Tar Heels defeated 
Georgetown. He also coached the 
United States to the gold medal in 
the 1976 Olympic Games. 

Joe Patemo, Penn State's foot- 
ball coach and a longtime critic of 
the failures to curb abuses in col- 
lege athletics, said: “I very mnch 
admire Father LoSchiavo. 1 think 
if you can’t control it and control 
the people who refuse to under- 
stand that a school has a primary 
function to be an arjulmnr institu- 
tion with integrity, then athletics is 
not worth it, no matter how im- 
portant they are. Athletics are not 
worth that price.” 

Speaking of the alumni who 
were involved in many of San 


one of the Eagles’ former players, 
Rick Kuhn, was sentenced to jail 
for point-shaving. 

“The San Francisco thing is a 
shame,” Flynn said. “But maybe 
some good will crane out of it if 
people realize that if they don’t get 
institutional control over outsiders 
they are liable to end up the same 
way.” 


A Plea to Keep Reese Out of Jail 


next Saturday. 

It was announced, meanwhile, 
that the 1986 championships will 
be held in Spain, either in Madrid 
or Barcelona. Robert Hdnick, sec- 
retary-general of the International 
Amateur Swimming Federation 
said that Spain was selected over 
Zurich, Montreal and Indianapo- 
lis. 

Previous championships were 
held in Belgrade in 1973; Cah, Co- 
lombia, in 1975, and West Berlin 
in 1978. 


By Dzvc Anderson 

Sew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — At his desk, Charles Jackson, the 
National Football League’s assistant director of se- 
curity, checked his files for the date. 


“Aug. 11 last year,” he said, looking up. “Don 
Reese aat in the rear of the room. Warren Welsh and 


Knig ht Scouts Olympic Prospects at Festival 


TieAssodatai Prexr v 

WDIANAPOJJS.i — Bobby 
Kmghl.dpes not Imriw who wfllbe 


for the US. Olympic bfts- 
eamin 1984, bat tire vetex- 


kctbalftcamm 1984, battheveter- 
’ an Indiana University coach 
. knows what defense he will be us- 
. iogin LosAngdo. 

Knight ‘has oompUed a -352-128 
record in 17 /years of coadnng at 
? Army ' and In diana — - winning 

: NCAA tides in- 1976 and 1981. 
-Throughout: Ins career, rnefading 
.1979 when he guided the U^. 
tmrm to s gold . medal in the Pan 
; American Games, Knight has been 
devoted to'a man-to-man defense. 

_ That's probably going to be 
.oar staple, basic and only way to 
play defense,” Knight said Satur- 
day at the National Sports Festi- 
val. Knight and Pat Head Sum- 
mitt, the womortt coach at the 
Univarsily of Tennessee; were dis- 
cussing plans for the formation of 
the Olympic teams. 

Sommitt’s selection by the UJS. 
Amateur Basketball Association .to 
coach the women's team was an- 
nounced Saturday* Knight's ap- 


pointment had been announced 
earlier. Both zeccmunoculations 
most be approved by the UJ5. 
Olympic Committee — a move 
that is regarded as a formality in 
carijcaseL 


Both coaches have been watch- 
ing the basketball at the festival, 
and both said that performances 
here would not determine Olympic 
selection. - 

“A large part of our selection 
process will take place next year 
when we have two major competi- 
tions, the Pan Am Games and the 
world diampkmships,” said Sum- 
mitt, a member ai the sBver-medal 
UJS. team in the 1976 Olympics. “I 
think we can use the Sprats Festi- 
val as our measuring stick. 1 think 
the talent overall is much im- 
proved. There are some players 
that we feel, as a committee, do 
have a good future international- 
ly" 

Knight made it dear that the 
high-scoring festival games — 
where the top defensive team has 
allowed an average of 106 points 
— did not impress him. 


“I would envision the basketball 
we will play to have a little bit 
more involvement with shot selec- 
tion,” he said. “Dure has been a 
whole new vista of shot selection 
opened for me during this past 
week.” 

Kni gh t said he would be looking 


I were out in San Diego, talking to the Chargers on 
our tour of the training camps. If be had said some- 
thing, I could’ve put him in a facility that night. But 
when I asked if anybody there felt be needed same 
help for a drug problem, he never said a word." 

Reese never said a word until he collaborated on 
his expose, which said that cocaine “controls and cor- 
rupts" the NFL. The article appeared in' Sports Illus- 
trated two months ago. 

But this week, coincidentally, Reese will be con- 
fronted by a possible 34-year prison term while the 
NFL security agents begin their annnal tour of the 28 
training camps. 


discourage Reese in his own struggle to stay dean. 

“I came out more stunted and fouled up than 
jever,” he wrote of his imprisonment. “There were as 
many drugs made the jail as ran. We used marijuana 
freely. Coke I snorted there once; I could have bad as 
much as I wanted, but I was wary.” 

When Reese joined the Saints in 1978 following his 
release from prison, his probation, acoorrirng to a 
source familiar with the case, was transferred to New 
Orleans, wherehe was not even required to report to 
a probation officer. In retrospect, that was a mistake. 
Reese has openly acknowledged resuming use of co- 
caine during the 1980 season with the Saints and 
again with the Chargers last year. 


again with the Chargers last year. 

In the weeks since Reese's expose appeared, he has 
emeiged as a funky folk hero fra having had the cour- 
age to say what apparently had to be said by someone 
sooner or later — that the NFL has a serious drug 


problem among its players. To document it, he identi- 
fied Ins own cocaine use along with that of several 
other players and ex-players. 

Reese’s detractors, of course, mention other mo- 
tives — his $10,000 fee from Sports Illustrated and 
his criticism of some NFL people, notably Charles 
Jackson, a former narcotics officer. 

“I realized we needed help, the players were in the 
streets at night, getting stuff,” Reese wrote erf his 
Saints teammates during the 1980 season. “I got out 
Jackson’s card. 1 called his number in New York and 
his secretary said he wasn't available at the mo m ent, 
Tjut he’ll call you right back.’ He never did. I didn’t 
call him bade eithra. I was too frustrated and too 
discouraged,” 

Jackson had a different version of that phone catt. 

"The only time Don called me, I was right there,” 
Jackson said. “Don told me, ‘You got to hdp m cY I 
asked him. ‘What’s wrong?’ He trad me the Saints 
bad suspended him fra the last four games erf the 
1980 season, that it was going to cost him $37,000 in 
salary. Just then my other phone rang and I told Dan 
to hang on while 1 answered' it I was back to him in 
less than five minutes, but all 1 heard over the phone 
was music. Soft rods, as I remember” 

The sect time Jackson talked to Reese was last 


Date In Court 


at players who could adapt to his 
style of basketball. "1 can safdy 
say there win be a couple of play- 
ers on the 1984 Olympic team I 
don’t even know about,” he said, 
adding that cooperation with the 
National Basketball Association 
through delayed signing of college 
talent and provision i of all-star 
compe ti tion for the Olympians 

would be a key to success in the 


Reese will appear in a Miami co u rtr o om Wednes- 
day on charges that, by acknowledging in his maga- 
zine article that he used drugs in recent years, he 
violated his probation. Once a Miami Dolphins de- 
fensive tackle, he had spent a year in the Dade Coun- 
ty Stockade after pleading guilty in 1977 to delivery 
and possession erf cocaine. And on Monday Warren 
Welsh, the NFL's director erf security, and Charles 
Jackson will address the New York Giants on gam- 
bling and drugs in the first of their training-camp 
visits this year. 

“We usually don't get questions,” Welsh says, “but 


this year we expect some. 

Whatever the questions from the NFL players, an- 
other question concerns Don Reese's future. It’s to be 
hoped that Judge Ralph Person of the Florida Grant 
Court wiQ merely put Reese on probation again 
rather than return him to jafi. To sentence Reese to 
another prison term would only serve to defeat the 


Knight indicated that the final 
team would be selected in trials 
hrfd in late April or early May of 
1984. 

Meanwhile, Bobby Hurt and Joe 
Dumars scored 22 points apiece as 
the South won the men’s basket- 
ball gold 'medal for the third time 
in four years with a 125-114 victo- 
ry over rite East It was the final 
event at this year’s festival. 


To the NFL community, and to society in general, 
Reese is much more valuable out of jail than it. 


If he is on probation, Reese would be available to 
help rehabilitate other drug abusers, as he has said 
he’s wining to do, especially after having spent three 
weeks recently in a drag rehabilitation center. Lock- 


Aut -11 in San Diego. 

“1 asked Don about that phone call,” Jackson said, 
“and he told me, 'I fdl asleep with the radio on.’ That 
was the same day he sat in the back trf the room and 
never said a word about his drag habit when I 
asked.” 


Log him up again might also serve to discourage oth- 
ers, in or out of the NFL, who are considering seek- 


ing hdp for drag abuse. It might also serve to 


SPORTS BRIEFS 


Evert Wins Sydney Championship 


SYDNEY — Chris Evert-Uoyd won a women’s indoor tennis tourna- 
ment Sunday, West German Bettba Bunge 6-3, 6-0. Firat prize, 

was worth 580,000. 

Bunge had to play a three-set round robin ma t c h early Sunday morn- 
ing to qualify for the frnftl. which she then had to play just 10 horns later. 
The sixain showed. 

Martina Navratilova, the pre-tournament favorite, was knocked out 
Saturday night by Andrea Jaeger after Navratilova suffered badly from a 
pulled Navratilova later dropped out of the match. In the 

playoff fra third and fourth place Jaeger defeated Australian Evonne 
Cawley, 6-4, 6-1. 


Lendl, Gere Face Each Other Again 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. — Ivan Lendl and Josfc-Luis OereseUma 
c»mifin 3 i showdown with straight set victories Saturday in a $200,000 
men’s tournament. Also advancing to the s emif i n a ls were Austra- 
lia's Peter McNamara and Spain's Jose Higueras. . 

t j-nHi and Gere, who have won 13 titles between them this ymir, will 
stage a rematch of their semifinal match here last year, won by Gere m 
three sets cm the way to the title. “All I can remember from last years 
inatrh is that I lost the last point, " said Lend l , a Czechoslovak, when 
asked about the match with Gere. _ . 

Meanwhile in South Orange, NJ., Yannick Noah of France and Raul 
Ramirez of Mexico scored victories Saturday to reach the final of a 
tun;* match at the Orange Lawn Tennis Club. Noah needed only 57 
minutes to best S hiwmo Clickstcdn of Israel, 6-3, 6-1. Ramirez earned a 
7-6 (8-6), 7-5 triumph over Mike C-aMii of Memphis, Tenn. 


Connors Takes Another From Borg 


Francisco's problems, Paterno 
said: “It’s the booster dubs. We in 
intercollegiate athletics can proba- 
bly control everything else but 
titem. 

Notre Dame's director erf athlet- 
ics, Gene Cornmm, said: ‘They 1 
were embarrassed by it. But they 
showed the world where the prion- 
ties are. I call it a bold, bold step. I 
used to say that if anyone did any- 
thing like that the school should 
drop the sport" 

Bill Flynn, athletic director of 
Boston College, said: “I can appre- 
ciate the problem. It is e xt r em ely 
difficult, to control people on the 
outside and know what they are 
doing. You have to have institu- 
tional control and that is about 
what duty are saying — they 
don't.” 

Flynn was president erf the 
NCAA in January, 1981, when 
news broke of a gambling scandal 
at Boston College. Subsequently, 


RICHMOND, Va. — Jimmy Connors, retying on a steady 
grounds troke game, overcame flashes of brilliance from Bjorn Borg Sat- 
urday night and beat the Swede in an exhibition tennis match, 6-4, 3-6, 7- 
5,6-3. 

It marked the second time in less than a week that Connors defeated 
Brag. Connors outlasted the five-time Wimbledon champion in five sets 
in a « miliar exhibition series last Sunday. Borg holds a 15-10 career edge 
over Connors. 

“Playing him [Borg] is good fra my game,” said Connors. “The kind erf 
shots I have to hit against him is good fra me. It makes me play overall 
great tennis.” Barg said be was pleased with the progress of his play 
since returning to action in the spring. 


Arguello Wins as Junior Welterweight 


ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. — Alexis ArgueUo, looking to claim an un- 
precedented fourth boxing title, made his debut as a junior welterweight 
a successful one Saturday with a stunning second-round knockout of 
Kevin Rooney in a scheduled 10-round boot. 

Afguello, who now holds the World Boxing Council lightweight cham- 
pionship, dropped Rooney with a straight right hand in the second 
round. Rooney was out cold for several minutes before being helped up 
by his handlers and escorted to his stooL 
ArgueUo. 30, one of only nx boxers to hold titles in three separate 
weight classes, is eyeing a fall bout with World Boxing Association jun- 
ior welterweight champion Aaron Pryor. ArgueUo, a native of Nicaragua 
who lives in the United States, has also held the featherweight title and 
the WBC junior lightweight title. He is now 76-4 with 61 knockouts. 


lietzke Leads Canadian Open Golf 



' r.f-7 


Jack Niddaus 

Washed out after 2. 


OAKVILLE, Ontario — Bruce 
T-ieteVe, trying to. end a 15-month 
victory drought, wore down Tom- 
my Valentine with his third 3-m> 
der 68 in three days to take a 2- 
s troke lead Saturday in the third 
round of the Ctmaihtm Open golf 

chain jri / mah»p - 

Lietzke allowed a bogey on the 
second hole then sank four , birdies 
through the front and ninA. care- 
ful par on the bade to finish 54 
holes at 204. . 

“I still do not ex p ect to win,” 
lietzke said. “But I am starting to 
think about winning. “I can defi- 
nitely say this is my kind of course. 
It gives you huge driving area, de- 
mands a good approach shot and 
delicate putting. Jack is my favor- 
ite architect.” 

On Friday, Jack Niddaus, who 
designed the Glen Abbey layout 
that has always given him prob- 
lems, had a pair of 73s and missed 
the cut at 145 by one stroke. It was 
the third ti m e this year Niddaus 
has failed to advance. 

Valentine, grouped with Lietzke 
and rookie rail Sutton, the second- 
round co-leaders by 2 strokes, 
made an early charge with five 
consecutive birdies on the second 
through the sixth boles to take a 
brief 2-shot edge. But he then be- 
gan a slide that halted only with a 
finishing birdie after he **n«ad his 
shot for a 12-foot eagle at 18. 


Montana, Wersching Quit NFL Union 


ROCKLIN, Calif. — San Francisco 49er quarterback Joe Montana 
and place-kicker Ray Wersching have decided to drop ran of the NFL 
Flayers Association because of the possibility that the organization will 
strike this summer. 

By quitting the union, the players are protected from any legal 
reprisals should they ignore the threatened players strike. 

The union has been involved with on-again, off- again negotiations 
with the league’s management airan* last February. But there has yet to 
be any pr ogress in the talks. A league spokesman said Friday that the 
two sides hoped to go back to the bargaining table next wear. But he 
added that serious talks were not expected to begin until shortly before 
the regular season opener September 12. 


Italians Pardon 12 in Soccer Scandal 


ROME —The Italian Football Association Sunday pardoned 12 of the 
principal players involved in the 1980 bribery scand a l Those who were 
allowed to return immediately were Enrico Albertoa (AC Milan), 
Giuseppe Savoldi (Bologna), Carlo Petrini (Bologna), Bruno 
Giradano(Lazio), LiondQo Manfredoma (Lazio), Giusepe Wilson (La- 
zio), Guido Magherim (Palermo), licmdlo Masamefli (Taranto), and 

UxdanoZecchini (Perugia). 

Three players — Massimo Cacdatori of Lazio and Mauro Della Mar- 
tira and Stdfano Pellegrini, both with Perugia — have also been par- 
doned, but cannot play until March 27, 1983. 


Compiled From Agency Dispatches 


For More Than 1,000 at Sports Festival, Satisfaction Makes Up for lack of Recognition f 


By Roy S. Johnson 

New York finer Sentar- ■ 

INDIANAPOLIS — Dewey 
MitdreH ts one of the lucky ones. 
As an afl-crarference line ba ck e r on 
the University of Alabama football 
team in the eazly. 1970s, he played 
before thousands of fans every 
weekend. 

“We got all the attention in the 
world,” Mitchell was saying now. 

Mitchell also /attained national 
prominence /in another sport — 

Judo.- , 

A framer judo athlete erf the 
year, he won the Open division 
gold WM last year at the Nation- 
al Sports^ Festival in Syracuse. He 
was^ ^a.rflw medafist here.ai .t&e. 
10-day festival that ended Satur- 
day. ■- 


They are the athletes who toil in relative obscurity for a chance at a berth on the Olympic team 
ecayfom years. Ecmdten, die fhances of iheir^port being sem on prime-time tdeasion are dim 


The crowds that witnessed the athletes here who competed in 
four days of judo competition here some of die less-pubHdzed sports 


were not Kke the large crowds that 
cheered when Mitchell intercepted 
a pass or tackled zn opponent for 
Alabama. And there were no 
hordes of journalists hoe eager to 
record the - judo * competitors* 
achievements. 


such as canoe and kayak rating, 
field hockw, weight-lifting and 
wofleybalL They are the athletes 


Common Theme 


But because of his football expe- 
riences, such things do not matter 
to MitchriL “It’s an individual 
sport, just you and the other guy,”' 
be was saying now about judo. 

l. MtjrfviiMi h. 



“There's much more satisfaction in 
that ihan. there is in most team 
sports" . - 


who toil in ndafive obscurity for a 
rimncf at a berth on the Olympic 
team every four years. Even then. 
$e chances of their sport being 
se en on primetime television are 
gtim, 

“It does bother me that we don’t 
get the publicity of some of the 
other sports," says Dave Gilman, a 
kayaker who is also a captain in 
the U.S. Army. He won three gold 
medals — in the 1, 000-meter dou- 
bles and both the 500-meter single 
and double events — and a silver' 

t* th;> trovalr laU.wnMc . . . . 


our event has a chance to win 12 
medals while, say, basketball play- 
ers only have an opportunity to 
win one.” 

Therese Boyle, a 17-year-old 
from Illinois, has been gaining lau- 
rels in volleyball for several years. 
Inst spring site was one oS most 
highly recruited high school wom- 
en La the country. Scholarship of- 
fers came in from most of the top 
|0 schools in the sport before rite 
selected the University of the Pa- 
cific in Norrhridgft, Calif., the 
country's fourth-ranked college 
team in 1982. 


Aiming for 1988 


Unlike some of the other sports, 
volleyball — especially women’s 


sustain interest among its partici- 
pants for several years. That time 
is necessary for. tuning the skills of 
an Olympic team. 

The 1984 American Olympic 
team had already been chosen. So 
those players who participated in 
the sports festival competition 
were priming fra 1988. “There’s 
lots of co mp etition and lots of tal- 
ents,” says the 6-foot Boyle. “It 
doesn’t get enough attention. But 
we play ail year round.” 

Even without the sort of exten- 
sive crowds and coverage that 
sports like track and field, swim- 
ming and basketball get, the ath- 
letes in judo, kayaking and volley- 
bail are in sports that Americans 
have a basic knowledge of. 


miliar eye, appears to be more art 
than sport 

Lydia Gab tree of California is 
the 1982 U-S. Gymnastics Federa- 
tion all-round champion. She de- 
scribes the sport as “a flora routine 
combining physical aHlfa l includ- 
ing ballet ami gymnastics, with the 
use of an apparatus.” 

There are four phases of the 
competition, each of which uses a 
different apparatus: a rope, a 
bowling pin, a hoop, a streamer — 
all of winch must be to exact speci- 
fications. “That’s what makes it 
rhythmic,” Crabtree says. 

Dewey Mitchell, Dave Gilman, 
Therese Boyle and Lydia Crabtree 
are just four of the people here 
who are some day likely to be 
Olympians. Is their respective 
sports, they have earned the status 
that Carl Lewis and Evelyn Ash- 
ford have in track and field or that 
Greg Louganis has in diving. But 


La Angela Uma Service 


Coliseum ceremony turned their attention to the 1984 games. 


The most nostalgic moment came when UK, swimming gold 
medalist Clarence (Buster) Crabbe led 27 Olympians from the 


1932 games into the stadinm. Though mostly in their 70s, the 
framer athletes marched with considerable precision. 

Mayor Tom Bradley said, “This city was proud to host the 
Olympics in 1932. Not only did they show we were a major city 
but that we had the ability to host such a spectacle.” 

In 1984, Bradley went on, the privately run Los Angeles Olym- 
pics wfil test “a new concept” of fhumrfng for the games. 

President of the Olympics, Peter V. Ueberroth, was also opti- 
mistic. He said the Easton European Olympic officials have be- 
gun to make technical visits to Los Angdcs after a long period of 
stayrng away, demonstrating thanhey intend to crane to the 1984 

^Atthe same tim^LDT^ioreau, an Olympic commissicng for 
1984 track and field events, said that preparations are bang com- 
pleted with both the F-nst Germans and the Russians to join the 
United States and Britain in a pre-Olympic track meet in the 
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Kosinski: Author or Co-Author? 


T.FTTER FROM PARIS 

Vive la Technologic! 


By Dave Smith 

Los Angela Tones Service 

YORK —In an imbroglio that could have 
Ly come from one of his own novels, the author- 
ed ebrity-aetor Jerzy Kosmski is the accused in a 
hterary whodunit not of his invention. Two journal- 
ists, Geoffrey Stokes and Eliot Fremont-Smith. in ' 
the June 22 issue of New York's weekly Village 
Voice, charged that Kosinski had hired editorial as- 
sistance so substantial as to amount almost to co- 
authorship of at least three novels. 

Stokes and Fremont-Smith also suggested that 
two early nonfiction, sociological narratives that 
Kosinski published under a pseudonym were 
ghostwritten and financed by the CIA. 

The writers further alleged that Kosinsld's first 
novel, ‘The Painted Bird” — critically bailed as a 
small masterpiece and a linguistic tour de force for 
any foreign-bom author tohave penned in Engl ish 
— was first written in Polish, then rendered into 
English by an unacknowledged translator. 

They also contended that Kosinski bad given 
co nfli ctin g MB>nnn of his childhood muteness, his 
escape from Nazi -dominated Poland and the begin- 
nings of his U.S. career as a writer of English. 

Kosinski angrily denied the claims, insisting in an 
interview that his reputation has been defamed, but 
reiterating that he has no thought of suing the writ- 
ers or the newspaper. “I can’t very well, can IT' he 
asked, po inting out that for some years, as president 
of the American Center of P.E.N., he was particu- 
larly outspoken on First Amendment rights. 

‘An Easy Target* 

Kosinski was repeatedly characterized in the 
Voice article as a person to whom the truth is not so 
important as creating an effect. Said Stokes and 
Fremont-Smith: “Kosinski is, it should be noted, an 
absolutely spellbinding teller of tales. Whether he is 
providing after-dinner entertainment at the [Oscar] 
de la Rentas or charming the brains out of a report- 
er, he is a pleasure to be with. But in the frantic 
manufacture of fables, as if to cloak his hollowness, 
Kosinski is, if anything, too inventive.” 

*Tm an easy target,’' Kosinski said recently in his 
two-room office- apartment in Manhattan. “There 
are a- lot of people who probably don’t like me — 
who don't lute my politics, the way I write about 
sex, who don’t Hke what is perceived as my lifestyle. 
But to do this! To say I don’t write my own books! 

“And this claim that I am connected with the 
CIA- Absolutely untrue. What I am afraid of is that 
my European publishers will just drop me. In Eu- 
rope, the suggestion of a CIA connection is even 
worse than here. But what can I do? The charges 
have been made. The damage is done.” 

Friends and former editors of Kosinski have ral- 
lied to his cause with letters to the Voice, and all but 
one erf the people cited in the article as possible 
unnamed contributors to Kosmski’s career and/or 
books have disavowed the article’s portrayal of their 
roles. Undeterred, both staff writer Stokes and chief 
book critic Fremont-Smith said (hey stood by the 
article, which they said has attracted other people, 
previously unknown to. them, who could shed light 
on Kosmskfs past They said they plan another sto- 
ry with further revelations and documentation. As 
to the disavowals by their sources for the original 
article, both writers suggested that t he sources lack 


credibility. Stokes. said the sources may have had 
second thoughts after Kosinski talked to them. 

Kosmski invited a reporter to hear his version of 
the disputed events of his Hfc and to examine the 
laboriously ceworked galleys of several novels. 

One immediate impression leaped from those gal- 
leys: The meticulous Kosinski must be a publishers 
nightmare. Even after a book is set in type, Kosm- 
dopnines, rewrites, edits and condenses as if the 
galleys were mere notes. In this fashion, Kosinski 
said, he normally runs through three or four sets of 
galleys and two or three sets of page proofs. 

Whether myth or fact, Kosinskfs life and fiction 
have long been so intertwined that his readers gen- 
erally despair of knowing where autobiography 
ends and imagination begins. 

parents Fled Friw Russia 

Here, briefly, is what the reference work Current 
Biography says: 

Jerzy Nikodem Kosinski was bom on June 14, 
1933, in Lodz, Poland, the only child of a philolo- 
gist father and concert pianist mother who had fled 
from Russia. When he was 6, as Nazi Germany in- 
vaded Poland, his Jewish parents sent him to the 
Ukraine in the care of a peasant woman, then went 
into hiding themselves. But the peasant vanished, 
and for the next six years the boy drifted from vil- 
lage to village, brutally treated by peasants. After 
the war his parents found him in an orphanage, 
struck mute by some trauma during his wanderings. 
He regained lus speech at age IS, while recuperating 
from a skiing accident. 

Kosmski took master’s degrees in history and po- 
litical science in 1953 and 1955 at the University of 
Lodz, then embarked on a study of 19th-century 
Russia at the Polish Academy of Sciences (then 
Lomonosov University) and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences in Russia, where he was twice suspended 
for his increasingly nonconformist behavior. 

Eager to leave Poland, he began his first work erf 
fiction: He created four nonexistent professors to 
write, on false but official-looking letterheads, rec- 
ommendations that he be given a passport to accept 
a phony foundation grant in the united States. 

Application Suspect 

He arrived in New York in December, 1957, with, 
the repeated stray goes, $280 in his pocket “and 
only a rudimentary knowledge of English.” Soon 
after his arrival, be secured a Ford Foundation 
grant of $2,000 a year that was extended for three 
more years, through 1961. He studied at Columbia 
University toward a doctorate he never completed. 

Stokes and Fremont-Smith found it suspicious 
that Kosinski, in his application for the Ford grant, 
kepi mum about how he had got out of Poland. 
Similarly, when he published “The Future Is Ours, 
Comrade” in 1960 and “No Third Path” in 1962 — 
sociological reports of his observations in Russia — 
be did so under the pseudonym Joseph Novak. 

The Doubleday editor who handled the first No- 
vak book was Adam Yarmolinsky, who was quoted 
by Stokes and Fremont-Smith as saying the manu- 
script “came in dean. There was virtually no editing 
to be done on it” Yarmolinsky also told the writers 
that be never met Novak-Kosdnski and that all work 
on the book was handled through an intermediary 
to protect Novak’s identity. 

Kosinski has an explanation, of course. First, he 
said, there was the matter of language: “What I had 


told someone years ago was that I arrived with a 
rudimentary knowledge erf ’colloquial American 
idiom’ and that got nusrcported as' *a rudimentary 
knowledge of English.' In fact, 2 had already stud- 
ied Englis h for seven years in Poland, got straight 
A's and was quite conversant with die language of 
the American sociological journals I studied. But X 
never bothered to comet that misquotation before 
because I was never before questioned this way.” 

Parents Were In Lodz 

As for the Novak pseudonym, Kosinski said: 
“My parents were still living in Poland, in Lodz. I 
had to keep the true story of my escape a secret to 
ensure then- safety. There would have been retribu- 
tion against them if my coming to this country were 
seen as a political defection.” 

Another point of contention with the Kosinski 
legend in the Voice article — indeed, the first point 
it raised — was that of Kosinsld's childhood mute-, 
ness. In a Feb. 21, 1982, profile in The New York 
Times Magazine, Barbara Gdb wrote that “Kosm- 
ski’s dreadful journey reached its climax, when, age 
9, he was flung for punishment by sadistic peasants 
into a pond of h uman ordure tm« dosed over his 
head. Something in his mind clicked off and he was 
struck mute.” 

But in a recent Penthouse interview, Stokes and 
Fremont-Smith pointed oat, Kosinski said he be- 
came mute in June, 1942, “while T was serving a 
Mass as one of the altar boys. I was supposed to 
transfer the Bible from one side of the altar to an- 
other but fdl with it. I am convinced 1 lost my 
sp eech from the tension before the actual falL” 

More significantly at issue is the Stokes/ Fre- 
mont-Smith theory that “The Painted Bird” was 
written in Polish, then turned into English by an 
unacknowledged translator. In 1973, the Voice re- 
port said, a woman named Helena Bastiandlo 
wrote to The New York Times claiming die had 
answered an ad in the March 7, 1964, Saturday Re- 
view for a Polish translator. She met with the ad- 
vertiser a week or two later for three and a half 
hours, during which be gave her a scenario of a 
fictional work. She said, “There was one hitch, 
unique in my experience; He was adamant about 
his refusal to give me credit for the translation or 
have my name mentioned in connection with the 
preparation of the book.” She said she refused. 

Found by Stokes, Bastiandlo reiterated that she 
was sure the man was Kosinski and that when “The 
Painted Bird” appeared, she found it to be substan- 
tially the story the man had outlined. Kosinski 
swears that it is not, that no such manuscript ever 
existed in Polish because he was inhibited by both 
the languages of his horrendous childhood, Polish 
and Russian, and that be has always preferred the 
richness and variety of English. 

The charges relating to Kosinsld's later works, 
stem from interviews with three former editorial as- 
sistants of Kosinski — two of whom have since 
backed off from, what Stokes and Fremont-Smith 
said they were told. 

In describing his method of galley-reworking, Ko- 
simki is said to have told Fremont-Smith of hiring 
editorial assistants to help keep track of the many 
transmutations, making' sure that the newest addi- 
tions, deletions and corrections were properly trans- 
ferred as the book made its tortuous way, usually 
raldng about three years, toward publication. 
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The quarrel seems to revolve, in part, cm whether 
Kosinski referred to these assistants as proofread- 
ers, editors, clerical workers, just plain hired help or 
all of the above. It also seems to revolve, in part, on 
what terms Stokes and Fremont-Smith trad their 
sources that Kosinski used to describe them and 
how offended they felt. 

Both Stokes and Fremont-Smith acknowledged 
that neither knew how much help Kosinski has 
hirtd that could be construed as verging on collabo- 
ration or unacknowledged co-anthorship. Both con- 
ceded that, if Kosinski had ever made a practice erf 
acknowledging qe^'gtnnry*, they would never have 
embarked on the article. 

Leslie Podcell of Sl Martin’s, publisher of “Pas> 
sion Play,” said he felt that Stokes and Fremont- 
Smith had “played upon the ignorance erf the gener- 
al public about the conventions of publishing.” He 
added: “To turn Kosinski’ s working methods into 
something sinister makes one wonder about their 
motives." 

Stokes and Fremont-Smith said they got on the 
trail of the story because of “literary gossip" they 
said has circulated in New York for years and be- 
cause Kosinski has always claimed no outside help. 
“We’re not accusing Kosinski of anything crimi- 
nal” Stokes said, ^ust a deception about the way 
be does his work.” 

The truth or falsity of the allegations, reposing as 
it does in unexaminable files, privileged communi- 
cations and off-the-record sources, may wefl give 
rise to a hterary detective yam that could become 
part of the exotic Kosinski image. Whatever the 
reading public chooses to perceive about /’affaire 
Kosinski — or whether it really gives a damn — - . 
only Kosinski, who stands by his stories and lives 
on their sales, will experience the aftereffects. 


Writer Kosinski: Literary wbothmit. 


By Nicholas Skrotsky 
— French scientists have 


phone and the computer to spawn 
a technological system known as 
telemat ic s. 

The system, currently hong 
pioneered in a few pilot areas near 
Paris, will eventually provide 
homes with a vast storehouse of in- 
formation that can be used for 
purposes Tanging from education 
and games to business, shopping 
and weather reports. 

To appreciate the practical value 
of the system in its most elementa- 
ry form, imagine a sample citizen 
planning to take his family on 
their rammer vacation. 

He reaches for the telephone 
and diafo a number, and a railway 
schedule flashes onto his television 
yr wwi Then, seating himself at a 
keyboard, he can summon up all 
kinds of details relevant to the 
journey — such as arrival and de- 
parture and the stations 

along the way. 

' fWA i^' Rii fli u iihiJ i g 

The system is so simple to oper- 
ate, in fart, that its most enthusias- 
tic users in the pilot area are the 
children of tire more than 2,000 
French families that have agreed 
to serve as guinea pigs in the cur- 
rent stage. 

The experiment, started just a 
year ago, is bring conducted in 
several localities -not far from Par- 
is. In each place, data banks were 
set up and linked by telephone 
cables to keyboards attached to 
television sets in homes. 

Under the arrangement, families 
pay for information just as they 
would for a telephone call The 
present rate is the equivalent of 12 
cents fra: five minutes. An auto- 
matic dock keeps track of the 
time. 

Households plugged into the 
system can call up about 150 dif- 
ferent services, among them stock 
market quotations, mail order ca- 
talogs, theater programs and the 
like. About 80 newspapers 
throughout France also contribute 
to an “electronic journal*' that 
furnishes a constant flow of news. 

Much of the infor mati on is fed 
into the data bank by local stores 
and companies as well as by gov- 
ernment bureaus, winch rely on 
the system to put out various pub- 
lic announcements. 

One of the most successful fea- 
tures is a message service, which 


permits amateur musicians, week- 
end archaeologists, stamp collec- 
tors, cat lovers and other hobbyists 
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During its first six months, the 
system recorded a total of 71,000 
calls, an average erf nearly 33 per 
households The largest number 
were made cm weekends and on 
Wednesday afternoons,, when 
French children get a half-day off 
from school -. 

- An original concern was that 
parents might prevent their kids 
from using die system, which runs 
up the tdephone bill But the reve- 
nues indicate that families are pay- 
' ing, perhaps because they welcome 
the introduction of their children 
into the electronic age. 

The impulse for the project 
came in 1978, whoa two French 
specialists, Simon Nora and Alain 
Mine, drafted a study recommend- 
ing that the government tom its at- 
tention to t&-“iirfonMtizaiion” of 
the nation. 

The idea . seemed somewhat 
dreamy at the time.' since France’s 
telephone network was still woe- 
fully underdeveloped. But Gerard 
Theay, the chief of the govern- . 
merit's tdeoomnunncations depart- 
ment, promoted the project, with 
the result that the pilot program 
got started. 

Not everyone is enthusiastic. 
Some families in die pilot area 
view the system as little' more than 
a gadget — and one that frequent- . 
ly breaks down, at that - 

Part of the problem is habit. 
One housewife points but, for ex-, 
ample, that she simply -pnrfeirs to 
l eaf through her cookbook rather 
ihan summon up a recipe on 'the 
television screen, another of ’ the 
services available under the sys- 
tem. 

Violations of Privacy 

A more serious misgiving being . 
voiced by critics is that it- could 
lead to violations of privacy if data 
banks yield up personal informs- - 
tion on people. 

On the other hand, the system is 


noses of patients electronically. 
Farmers, always in need of fresh 
agricultural information, also val- 
ue the system. ■ ■ ■ 

The prospects are that a half- 
million French households wifi be 
linked to the telematic system by 
1985. And perhaps by then, 
France’s archaic telephones rosy 
be improved as well. 
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